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Tests on the Penetration of Dyestufts Through Cotton 
Oiled in the Picker Room 


HE North Carolina State Col- 

lege Textile School is fre- 

quently called in to help de- 

termine values of materials and 
limits of processes. The widespread 
use of the oil spraying of raw stock in 
the picker hopper has, naturally, 
brought a number of questions of im- 
portance to us. One of these is as 
follows: What effect does the oil used 
on the stock have on the subsequent 
dyeing of the goods? 

Cotton, as is well known, contains a 
coating of waxy, resinous, and oily 
matters, which are of extreme import- 
ance in drawing and spinning. If the 
cotton is allowed to mature on the 
seed, the added oil helps greatly in 
varn making, according to the ex- 
perience of practical spinners. The 
effect is stimulated by emulsifiable 
mineral oil applied to the raw stock 
in the hopper or (in the later improved 
method) in the conveyor pipes by 
means of compressed air. The amount 
of oil added to the cotton is very 
small, a fraction of a per cent, and is 
now controlled by an automatic meter- 
ing device. Figs. I and 2 show the 
igh and low-pressure type apparatus. 


Less than One Per Cent 

the spraying of the oil is propor- 
tioned to the cotton by the control, 
Which in turn is regulated by the 
speed of the picker. The cotton re- 
ceives only enough lubricant to pro- 
duce an effect similar to that obtained 
when the fiber is conditioned on the 
seed. It has been found that much 
less than 1% on the weight of goods 
is sufficient. Claims are made by 
some of the users that this oiling 
lessens fly and dust in the rooms, cuts 
static, makes the fibers run easier and 
better, ete. 

Much “of this work was done by stu- 
under the supervision of the _ in- 
‘tructors: but if mill men wish to conduct 


Such experiments themselves, Dean Thomas 
Nelson will welcome them to the use of the 


dents 


Textile School Laboratories, 

_* Associate Professor of Dyeing, North 
Carolina State College Textile -School, 
Ra gh, N. CG, 


Investigation at 
Carolina College Shows Uniform Penetration* 





By A. H. 


One North Carolina mill man stated: 
Before using the oil we had trouble 
with static in cards and combers that 
we are not having now, and our mill 
is much cleaner on the whole.” 
Another said: 


“We find that our 





Fig. 1. Showing Method of Spraying 
Minerol in the Picker Hopper 


mill is cleaner. We make less fly. 
At the same time, the yarn 
considerable increase in 
strength.” 

Still another North Carolina mill 
superintendent said: “We find the oil 
to be very fine for use on dyed cotton, 
and feel that we save at least 2% in 
waste, as we find that this eliminates 
our flyings throughout the mill.” 


shows 
breaking 


From the above statements, it is evi 
dent that the oil does control the static 
charge on the fiber, and reduces the 
fly and waste largely because of this 
effect. The increase in breaking 


Textile 


School of 


Grimshawt 


strength is possibly due to a more even 
yarn. 

Coming back to the effect on dyeing: 
One mill man, here in North Carolina, 
came to the school to ask about the 
effect of the penetration of the oil as 
regards the dyeing. Dean Thomas 
Nelson offered the free the 
laboratories of the Textile School and 
the services of the instructors to help 
solve this problem. The Textile 
School is willing and anxious to co- 
operate with the mills. 

From technical literature the follow- 
ing statements were culled: 


Deeper Shade 
Dr. Richard B. Earle, at the lifth 
Annual Meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Textile and 
Colorists, in Boston, said in his talk 
on the spray process: 


use of 


Chemists 


“From the dyer’s point of view, it 
is essential that even dyeing can be 
secured from’the cotton. It is a well- 
known fact that the presence of oil on 
cotton fiber causes the cloth to dye a 
deeper shade. If there is an inequality 
of distribution of the oil on the fibers, 
the dyeings are bound to be uneven. 

“In the case of raw-stock dyeing, it 
is not essential that the oil spraying be 
perfectly even, because when the fibers 
are carded and spun into yarn, they 
are bound to be so mixed that any ir- 
regularities in the oiling are evened up. 
One gets increased depth of color and 
somewhat better penetration than with 
untreated fibers. In some plants, 
mineral oil emulsions are added to the 
dyebaths for padding, as a standard 
practice. 

“The amount of oil added is so small 
and so evenly distributed that its use 
is no disadvantage to the dyer and 
finisher. Personally, I do not believe 
there is any danger to be apprehended 
from the practices.” 

ae ( United 
Finishing Co., Cedartown, Ga.) in a 


Bamberger States 


North 


discussion following a paper entitled, 
“Scouring, Bleaching and Dyeing Cot- 
ton which Has Been Treated with Oil 
Spray,” read by the writer at the meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, at 
Charlotte, N. C., in December, 1926, 
said: 

“The fear of unevenness from oil 





Fig. 2. Showing Method of Spraying 


Minerol in the Conveyor Pipe 


spraying on cloth treated in that way 
was very real, but it so happened that 
the mechanical process has improved 
to such an extent that it has become 
an advantage instead: of a disadvan 
tage.” 
Even Dyeing on Yarn 
One of the first tests made at the 
school was a comparative test of dye- 
ing qualities of yarn which had been 
treated with ordinary mineral oil, 
such as is used for spindle or loom 
lubrication; emulsifiable mineral oil; 
and a sulphonated castor oil (50%). 
The cotton used was in the form of 
(137) 


138 (1656) 


skeins of yarn each of which was ac- 
curately The ap- 
plied with a spray-gun until the skeins 
had gained 1% in 


weighed. oil was 


one case, 5% in 
This latter amount was ex- 
but used with the idea of 


exaggerating conditions, and more de 


another. 


cessive, 


Direct Dye. 
( omplete 
Indi- 


Fig. 3. Orange 
Note Even 
Distribution 
vidual Fibers 


and 
through 


cided 
skein 
few day 
and 


\ll 


bleached sep 


ne ty 
penetra 


the keins were scoured 


irately Two ditterem 


scours were used ne was 
scour in an open kettle, using 
soda ash 
Che other 


pressure 


soap plus 5% ol bor 
hour at 


boil 


one 


al boul kiet 


Was a 
under 10 Ibs using 1% 
caustic soda 

Dyeing tests were made in two ways 
on the skeins, which were previously 
The first 
sisted-of dyeing twelve different sam 
Phe 
second consisted of dyeing each sam 
ple in a separate dye cup. The yarn 
treated with the lubricating oil when 
dyed in separate cups showed up 
so streaky that we did not do any 
further work with it. For this reason, 
this yarn was not mixed with the other 
yarns in-the batch dyeing. 

The dyeings were made with dif- 
ferent dyes, such as 

1% Newport Fast Scarlet 4 BS in 
No. 1. 

1% Chlorantine Fast 
No. ° 

5% Sulfogene Navy 
No. 3. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were direct dyes; 
No. 3 a sulphur dye. 

The results appeared to us as fol- 
lows: The direct blue that was batch- 
dyed looked fairly uniform, as did 
also the direct blue from the individ- 
ual baths. With the scarlet, the 
emulsifiable oil gave brighter results, 
especially noticeable in the batch- 
dyed samples. With the sulphur 
colors, the emulsifiable oil spray gave 
a very slightly darker than 
was the case with the sulphonated oil. 


scoured and bleached. con 


ples together in the same bath. 


Blue 2 GL in 
Blue RL in 


and 


color 


This was as expected, as sulphonated 
tend to wash down the color. 
From these tests, we concluded that 
cotton sprayed with emulsifiable min 
eral oils would, after scouring and 
bleaching, 
dyeing. 


oils 


give uniform results in 


On Raw Stock 


Another interesting test was made 


on some raw cotton furnished by a 


TEXTILE WORLD 


North Carolina mill, where they were 
using the oil-spray process. Their 
cotton was not a high-grade quality, 
as their yarn is not used for high-class 
goods. We used the _ following 
method : 

First, 250 grams of raw stock was 
sprayed with emulsifiable mineral oil 
until it gained 5% in weight. This 
was then allowed to stand several days 
to insure penetration. 

Note: The large excess of oil was 
used to be sure that oil was present in 
The lot was divided into 
and one-half 


the cotton. 


two 


parts, scoured 


with 2% caustic soda on weight ot the 
cotton; the other half, with 5% 
\ great deal of 


ind 


Was 


soap 
sediment, leat 


The 


lls¢ d 


sand, 


trash was removed same 


of scouring were also on 


¢ 
) 


tout 


| 
follows | 


each of the above 


he 


is dyed se parately, as 


raw stock was wet-out tl 


ehiy, 
New port 
\fter 


lorous 
water, and 2% 


Direct Green 2 (7B was added 


eating 20 minutes, 20% common salt 
vas added and the solution was boiled 
hen 


Tol 


15 minutes more the goods 
hath 


were 


} led ; 
were cooled ina 


\ll 


same 


30 minutes. 


four samples dyed in the 


the 


portion 


same time 
of 
sulphur 


Way, at 
\nother 


dved, 


each lot was 
instead of a 
wet-out 
i dve-bath containing 
Sulphur Black BG 
5% dry sulphide, 
heated 


using a 


color The well stock 


direct 
was placed in 


National 


Cc 
1o% 


Extra,” 9, sodium 


and 5% ash Vhis 


minutes. 


soda was 


tor 15 common 
the 


more. 


Then 30% 
added 


minutes 


salt in solution was and 


for 45 
he goods were kept in the solution 
until dyed and then removed and well 
washed. 


solution boiled 


\fter drying, some fibers from each 
lot were arranged for cross-section- 
ing by using the paraffin method. 
Cross-sections were made with the 
microtome and then mounted on slides. 
In all cases when examined under the 
microscope, the fibers were seen to 
be completely penetrated by the dye 
stuffs. 


Using Yarn for Penetration 


the raw-stock the 
school also ran some tests using varn 


Resides tests, 


THE PLOT 
| Editor's 


before this issue “went to slee 


made at a North Carolina mill from 
raw stock treated with .5% emulsifi- 
able mineral oil. The skeins were 
boiled for one hour with soda ash, 
then dried and weighed. Unoiled 
skeins were run along in_ parallel 
tests. Three dyes used were selected 


Fig. 4. Sulphur Black. Note 
Here Also the Excellent Dis- 
tribution of Dyestuff 


to represent the direct colors, the vat 


colors, and the sulphur colors. Both 


types of skeins were then dyed as 
follows: 

No. t. 2% Solantine Orange 
salt 


method of 


20% common 


Regular direct 
dyeing. 

10% Newport Jade Green 

Regular Newport Chemical 
Co. vat-dye method. 

10%  Sulphogene 
Black 


Regular 


Carbon 


Du 
dve method. 
drying, 


Pont sulphur- 
After cross-sections were 
made and examined under the micro- 
scope. Then photomicrographs were 
made on the Bausch & Lomb photo- 
graphic apparatus (with which one 
of the Research Laboratories in the 
North Carolina State College Textile 
School is equipped ). 

A couple these photomicro- 
graphs are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
Fig. 3 is the photomicrograph of the 
direct-dyed cotton yarn; Fig. 4 is that 
of the sulphur-dyed cotton. Note how 
evenly the color is distributed in the 
individual fibers which compose the 
single thread of yarn. The fibers 
showing lighter in intensity 
slightly out of focus. 


of 


are 


THICKENS 


Note: The following telegram was received just 


p: | 


ORELAND, PA.—Late Wednesday 


Editor TEXTILE WORLD: 


Had a beautiful drive but the prevailing winds carried my 


ball into the quarry. 


Am still there. 


Noticed several men who resemble worsted and woolen spin- 
ners. They're in the quarry too. Shall try to ascertain identity, 
age, nationality, purpose, excuse, and score (in hundreds of 
thousands). Shall send full details, if any, by next mail. Please 
advise by wire prepaid if you make allowance for lost balls. 


7 


| Another Editor's Note: 


JACK CARD 


We have wired Mr. Card that noth- 


ing in the way of expense, delay, personal anguish or editorial 
mortification can deter TEXTILE WORLD from giving its read- 
ers the truth, part of the truth, and everything else except the 


truth. | 


Watch for Our Next Issue. 


September 29, 1928 


Because of not using color filter- 
and special photographic plates, the 
pictures fail to do justice to the even 
ness of the penetration. Quite a few 
mill men who visited the school hav: 
examined the of these cross 
sections under the microscope an 
have, one and all, declared the pene 
tration to be perfect. 

The results of 
seem to confirm 
found by the 

that 
who 


slides 


our dyeing test 
the experience a 
trade; namely, it 1 
the manufacturers o 
spray the cotton in th: 
picker hopper with a suitable emulsit 
able mineral oil fear no difh 
culty in regard to the uniform dist: 
bution of 


evident 
varns 


need 


the direct, vat, or sulphu 
dyestuffs or their penetration throug 


the fiber 


Active Preparations for South 

ern Textile Exposition 
(GREENVILLE, S. C.—Active prepar: 

for tl 
whic 


tions are under 


Southern 


Now Way 


Textile Exposition, 
holds its eighth biennial event 
Oct. 15 to New 


been lextile 


fro 
20. buildings hav: 
Hall itself ha 
heen repaired from top to bottom, re 
painted and generally freshened vy 
for the use of exhibitors. 

An has been made t 
bring to Textile Hall a fortnight be 
fore the show two industrial electric 
trucks to handle exhibits directly from 
the elevator to the booths in the five 
exposition halls. 


erected, 


arrangement 


One is a low plat 
form truck with a carrying capacity 
of two tons. In addition the manage 
ment has procured a heavy platform 
truck which can pick up a_ fow 
thousand pound load, carry it to any 
place in the building and set it down 
These two trucks with expert oper 
ators will be a great convenience to 
exhibitors. 


Report on Cotton Ginning to 
Sept. 16 


Number of bales of cotton ginned 
from the growth of 1928 prior to 
Sept. 16, 1928, and comparative sta 
tistics to the coresponding date in 
1927 and 1926, according to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census 
issued Sept. 24, follow: 


RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and 
excluding linters) 


1928 1927 1926 


*3 504,995 | 
447,961 
7,73 


*9 509, 103 
225 972 
12,705 
132,735 
6,618 
11,430 
344, 128 
172,321 
256 306 
35,723 
37,072 
158 3% 
1,100,017 
15, 686 


United States 
Alabarra 


Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
8. Carolina 
Texas 

All other 


2,498 252 
80,025 
16,359 
105 , 132 
6,658 
3,940 
111,485 
199,824 

219,081 

3,012 
58, 162 
24,976 

1,662,596 
7,002 


28 ginned prior 
to August 1 which was counted in the supply for the season 
of 1927-28, compared with 162,283 and 1370 bales of ‘he 
crops of 1927 and 1926. 

The statistics in this revort include 103,266 round be '°* 
for 1928; 100,739 for 1927; and 61,651 for 1926. 
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Cost Manual for Wool Goods Industry Compiled 


and Issued by Wool Institute 





Predetermined Costs, the Basis—A. D. Whiteside 
Optimistic on Benefits of Uniformity of System 


HE 


Wool Institute has com- 
pleted its Cost Manual on Wor- 
sted Weaving operations which 
is to be followed by one on 

\Vorsted Spinning and Woolen Mills 

in separate sections. The volume runs 

85 pages and contains 12 chapters and 

44 forms and charts. 


In issuing the Manual, A. D. 
Whiteside, president of the Wool In- 
stitute, expresses appreciation of the 
work of Philip N. Miller and Wil- 
liam L. Keating in the compilation of 
the volume. It is in effect a text 
book on costs with chapters devoted to 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciples stated. 

High hopes are held out for the in- 
dustry on the basis of operating on a 
uniform system of costs. Then its 
members will be talking the same lan- 
guage and comparisons will be mean- 
ingful and stimulating. As the result 
of a survey, undertaken by the Insti- 
tute prior to preparation of the cost 
manual, extreme lack of uniformity 
of systems was noted. 


Aims and Ideals of Manual 

In issuing the Manual, its aims and 
ideals are described by Mr. White- 
side in the following manner: 


Most American business men, perhaps 
unconsciously, are constantly under the 
pressure of an irresistible desire to excel 
in developing a particular characteristic, 
hobby or business activity. 

While we do not all fully recognize this 
instinctive proclivity, it is in a very great 
measure accountable for the remarkable 
progress which this country has made in 
so many directions. 


These desires to excel constitute our 
ambitions in life, even though we have 
always accepted these impulses merely as 
the natural outcome of our environment. 

The peculiar fascination which the 
game of golf holds for so many of all 
ages is undoubtedly due to this funda- 
mental characteristic, for golf brings out 
and fosters this instinctive competitive- 
ness which we possess, not only in our 
contact with others but wtih the best that 
we have ever done ourselves in the past. 

Relative playing ability may be fairly 
accurately judged by the number of 
strokes which the player takes above or 
below par for the course played, irre- 
spective of whether the course is long or 
short, easy or hard. 

But just as great an incentive to im- 
prove our game is derived from compet- 
ing against our own best previous rec- 
ord, as in trying to better the score of 
others. 


The men who are outstandingly suc- 
cessful in business today are those who 
have developed this fundamental charac- 
teristic of never ceasing to try to outdo 
not only every competitor but their own 
best previous record. 

These successful men in the woolen 
and worsted industry get the same thrill 


from producing better cloth for less 
money than they themselves have ever 
done before, or than any of their com- 
petitors have been able to do, as others 
get from attaining their greatest ambi- 
tions which, only too often, lie in other 
directions. 

This Cost Manual will enable the 
woolen and worsted cloth weavers of 
the United States to know and record 
their ability to produce these essential 
fabrics in comparison with all other 
manufacturers of the same cloths, as well 
as to keep accurate comparisons with the 
best that they have ever done in the past 
themselves. 

Every manufacturer will be absorb- 
ingly interested in obtaining through the 
Institute, acting as the center where all 
identity is submerged, comparisons in 
costs with all other mills manufacturing 
the same fabrics for the same purposes. 

And when differences or discrepancies 
arise in the analysis of the cost estimates 
submitted by the mills making the same 
fabrics, these variations will be thrashed 
out and analyzed in minute detail, either 
by meetings of the mills submitting fig- 
ures, with their common consent, or by 
using the Institute as the means of bring- 
ing out the facts without disclosing the 
names of any of the participants. 


This initial Cost Manual should be ac- 
cepted by this industry on approval and 
with the underlying thought that in its 
ultimate stages, it is to serve as the basic 
set of rules covering the correct method 
of estimating and proving costs on which 
woolen and worsted piece goods prices 
are determined. 

For it is commonly recognized that it 
is utterly impossible for any group of 
men to discuss intelligently the cost of 
any fabric until all of those interested 
think along the same lines and use the 
same method as a yardstick in determin- 
ing their costs. 

This Cost Manual is merely the start- 
ing point from which this industry may 
formulate and work out the accounting 
rules to be followed in manufacturing 
woolen and worsted fabrics in the future. 


It may well be that after further con- 
sideration and discussions on the subject, 
important changes in this Cost Manual 
may be made, but these chapters now 
placed before the industry outline the 
methods which at the moment appear to 
be best adapted to the peculiarities of 
this industry, for the manual is a com- 
pilation and selection of the features that 
seemed to be the best in the systems and 
methods already in use in many of the 
progressive mills in this country. 

Starting in October, the Institute will 
issue to the mills the lay-out and samples 
of various cloths, asking for comparative 
cost estimates. 

The analysis of these figures will be 
returned to the mills as continuous sup- 
plements to be added to the Cost Manual. 


In addition to this feature, questions 
regarding the costs of the various steps in 
the conversion of wool will be introduced 
either on the initiative of the Institute 
or by the request of the mills desiring 
particular data. 


We should approach this initial effort 
in introducing uniform methods of deter- 
mining costs with the viewpoint of mak- 
ing constructive criticisms with the ulti- 
mate purpose, when the Cost Manual 
reaches its final stages, of perfecting a 
cost and accounting system which will be 
not only of inestimable value to every 
mill, but one of the cornerstones in lay- 
ing the foundation on which to build the 
sustained prosperity of the woolen and 
worsted industry for years to come. 

It would not be unreasonable to feel 
that this Cost Manual might be one of 
the important means of bringing about a 
closer coordination of thought and inter- 
ests between the mills of this country, 
and it may further tend toward injecting 
into the vigorous competition that pre- 
vails, a spirit of sportsmanship that has 
been seriously lacking in the past. 

The following are a few  para- 
graphs quoted from the _Institute’s 
Cost Manual which indicate the point 
of departure and the metltod used: 


Why a Cost System Is Essential 

“As long as the profits at the close 
of the year are substantial, exact and 
detailed knowledge of why this has 
occurred has no greater real interest 
to a business man than any other 
historical narrative. But when the 
profit-spread gets thin or disappears 
entirely, the record of operating costs 
becomes a vital and absorbing study. 
Until recent years, the woolen and 
worsted industry has not been com- 
pelled to make a close analysis of 
costs. The very age of the industry 
perhaps has retarded the adoption of 
many of the aids to management con- 
trol developed by manufacturers in 
those lines which have recently come 
into existence. 


“Simply stated, a cost system is con- 
cerned with answering the question, 
‘Why and how did we make the profit 
or loss disclosed by our general 
books?’ This generality may be am- 
plified by stating the following partic 
ular advantages: 

“Reduction of Cost: Intelligent 
analysis of the elements composing 
costs is the first step towards their 
reduction, revealing specifically where 
savings can be effected and greater ef 
ficiency attained. 

“Determination of Profit by Range 
and Style: Neither all ranges or lines, 
nor all styles within the same range 
are equally profitable. No system can 
make them so but unless reasonably 
true costs of each fabric are known, 
a weaver may in ignorance push the 
sale of those on which profit is the 
least. 

“Confidence in Selling Prices: 
Competition, not cost, may determine 
selling prices but when reliable knowl- 
edge exists of the profit that a given 
price will yield, competition becomes 


intelligent and future earnings may 
be forecast. 

“Comparison of Estimates with 
Performance: A cost estimate of each 
fabric is a necessity and is universal! 
in this industry. A comparison of the 
cost of product produced for a given 
period with estimates provides a ba 
rometer of operating efficiency. 

“Basis for Costs of New Styles: 
Tested and proved experience will 
soon take the place of uncertain tra- 
dition and misleading average costs. 

“Control of Expenditures: Manu- 
facturing expenses are ‘tied into’ the 
general books and financial  state- 
ments are possible between the dates 
when inventories are taken. 

“Establishment of Rules of Prac- 
tice: Principles and methods sanc- 
tioned by the management are reduced 


to a written record that makes the 
system independent of the personal 
whims and fancies of individuals 


which may vary inconsistently. 


Uniform Cost System 
“At the outset let us emphasize 
that we are talking about a uniform 
system and not uniform costs. li 
every weaving mill in the country 
followed exactly the same _ routine, 
used exactly the same forms, and, in 
fact, did exactly what all railroads 
have done since the inception of the 
Interstate Commerce 
costs per yard of a similar fabric 
would vary. No railroad hauls a ton 
of freight one mile for just what it 
costs another railroad to haul iden- 
tically the same merchandise the same 
distance. Without carrying the anal- 
ogy too far we submit that it is to 
the very great advantage of competi- 

tors to talk the same language. 


Commission, 


“Selling prices of the same fabric 
now differ too radically to be based 
on the same conception of 
Since yarn constitutes by far the ma- 
jor cost element and all mills start 
with approximately the same price 
for this raw material, it is impossible 
legitimately to have the variations in 
that are now reported. Our 
in advocating uniformity of 
system is to make standard definitions 
of terms without restricting in any 
way the success that will come to in- 
dividual skill and initiative or physi 
cal advantage. 


costs. 


costs 


ol dj ect 


Fundamental Principles 


“Predetermined or normal costs is 
the basis of the system to be recom- 
mended. . . . As. soon as_ the 
dominating idea behind such a system 
is grasped it becomes intelligible at 
once. True 
actual cost for 
as efficiency 


cost is not necessarily 
increases 
and is not 


(139) 


actual cost 


decreases 
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the real 


article 


therefore measure of value 
of the produced. If for 
example fifty looms in the weave shed 
are standing idle, the value of a cer- 
tain style then produced is no greater 


than if it had been woven when the 
department was running full time 
with no idle men or looms.  Prac- 
tically it is ridiculous to inventory 


two Separate pieces of the same style 


it different costs because they were 
produced a month apart Cost of 
carrying idle looms is not operating 
cost and does not attach to those 


goods woven when all looms are busy 


but is chargeable directly against 


profits obtained from all sources. 


“We propose therefore that costs 
be computed first on the basis of 
normal working conditions at a rea- 
sonable degree of ficiency and 


activity and then that actual expendi- 
tures sO as to 
specifically the 
between normal and actual 


be recorded 


segregate 
variations 
Thus will 


and show 


be obtained information on which 


management ‘policies can be based, 
leaks stopped and excessive items of 
cost cut down. To use golfing terms, 
we start with par as our objective and 
learn as we each hole 
far above 
(and sometimes below) par we have 
scored for the (accounting 
Just essential to 
measure golfing achievement by com- 
parison with par, so also is it essen- 
tial to measure production and cost- 


reduction 


go along on 
(each 


department) how 


round 


period). it is 


as 


progress by comparison 


with predetermined normal costs. 


System in Outline 


“The foundation of the system is 
the comparison of the Elements of 
\ctual Cost, viz 

1. Direct Labor: Pay-rolls  an- 
alyzed by operations 

2. Overhead: Expenditures an 
alyzed by class 

3. Process Material: \t pur 


chase price. 


with Predetermined Costs (calculated 
for each line and stvle) from Cost 
Estimate Sheets which are to be ap- 


plied to 
Labor Operations: As performed. 
Overhead: As absorbed. 
Material: \s used 
“The difference between operations 
at actual cost and the same operations 
at predetermined costs produces Cost 
Variations fall 


Process 


which will 


into one 
of the following classifications : 
Difference Between 

Labor: Actual and Predetermin- 
ation 

Overhead \ctual and = <Antici 
pated Expense 

\nticipated Expense and Absorp 
tion at Predetermined Rate 
Process Material: 

Purchase Variation: Actual and 


ind 1 


Predetermined Cost 
Usage Vari \ctual Con 
sumption at Anticipated Cost 


Predetermined 


ition: 


and 
\llowance 

“The problem in brief is, therefore, 
detail to calculate 
and at 
steps in production and in 


detail to 


} 1 1 
IOW and mm What 


Predetermined Costs 


what 
how much 


measure Variations between 


Predeterminations and Actual 
Performance. 

“Since not all worsted mills spin 
their own yarn, it has been decided 
to confine ourselves first to Worsted 
Weaving Operations—treating Wor- 
sted Spinning and Woolen Mills in 
separate sections. 

Interest on Investment 

“No provision for interest on in- 
vestment has made in the 
analysis of Overhead. The prime 
object for so including interest is to 


these 


been 


equalize costs between concerns own- 


ing their own mills and those occupy- 
ing rented quarters. It hardly seems 


that this situation need be considered 
in this industry and, so much 
controversy exists as to the propriety 
of the charge, the rate of interest to 
be used and the base on 


since 


which it is 
to be computed, we have deliberately 
left this item out of consideration. 
The factor of interest on investment 
should considered in fixing the 
percentage for profit added to mill 
cost to determine selling price. 
Process Material 
“Only such raw material as 
comes directly part of the finished 
cloth produced should be treated as 
Material. Those materials 
indirectly in maintaining ma- 
chinery and equipment or which are 
incidental to a particular operation 
and of relatively minor value are 
called herein Mill Supplies. Certain 


be 


be- 


Process 
used 


Silk Mill Round Table 
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items such as thread used in mending 
are difficult to classify but, as it seems 
simpler to treat them as part of De- 
partmental Overhead. Process Mate- 
rial is restricted to the following: 

“Raw Yarn—Charged as_ issued 
from Raw Stores to Yarns in Process. 

“Dyes and Chemicals—Charged as 
issued from Dye Stores to Yarns or 
Pieces in depending on 
whether cloth is Yarn or Piece Dyed. 

“Soaps and Chemicals—Charged as 
issued from Finishing to 
Pieces in Process. 


Process 


Stores 


“All other materials will be consid- 
ered as 

“Mill Supplies—Charged as issued 
from General Stores to Overhead Ac- 
count for the department receiving 
them or possibly charged as purchased 
to proper Departmental Overhead Ac- 
count for those items purchased in 
small quantities for a particular de- 
partment where inclusion in expense 
at time of purchase will not distort 
comparisons. 

Normal Capacity 

“Theoretical output of a loom, Le., 
rate of speed expressed as so many 
picks per minute, is never obtained 
of ordinary and 
stoppage in operation, so that in cal- 
culating normal output of a loom its 
efficiency is usually expressed as about 
70 to 75% of theoretical perform- 
ance. 


because necessary 








1. What Patterns Are Most Prominent 


in New Paris Fashions? 
what color trends are observed 
in silk fabrics? 
(See Sept. 22 issue of Textile World, page 27) 
2. What Is the Difference Between 


Schappe and Spun Silk? 
how does the silk gum content 
compare : 
(See Sept. 22 issue of Textile World, page 49) 
3. What Are the Purposes of the New 
National Raw Silk Exchange? 


what is the unit of trading? 


(See Sept. 15 issue of Textile World, page 25) 
t. Who Has Brought Out a New 
Method of Marking Fabrics? 

who has brought out a new 
machine for cleaning fallers and 
brushes : 
(See Sept. 15 issue of Textile World, page 53) 
5. How Should Edge Wires Be Run 
in Narrow Fabric? 
where are they placed in reed 
and harness ? 
(See Sept. 15 issue of Textile World, page 
6. Why Are Silk Fabric Construction 


Made Cheaper in a Cotton Mill? 
how do costs compare? 


e Sept. 15 issue of Textile World, page 


7. What Is the Standard Moisture Con- 


(Se 


tent of Rayon? 

how does it compare’ with 
natural silk? 
See Sept issue of Textile World, page 57) 


What Principles for Predetermined 


Costs Are Recommended by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute ? 
how is normal production 
determined / 
Sept. 8 issue f xt Wor pa 
9. Hew Do Nomographie Charts Save 
Time in Making Textile Calcula- 
tions? 
how are they used 
See Sept. 8 e of Textile W page 2 
10. What Can Be Done with Soaked 
Silk Skeins that Cannot Be 
Wound? 
is it a good plan to boil off? 
(See Sept. 8 1e of Textile World, page 9%) 





1l. How Does Welding Give Economy 
in Silk Mill Operation? 
how can small mills employ it? 
(See Sept. 1 issue of Textile World, page 62) 
What Causes Fuzziness in Silk 
Warps? 
—how does oiling in 
soaking help this? 
(See Aug. 25 issue of Textile World, page 
What Term Is Applied to the 
Processing of Silk Yarn to Pre- 
vent Kinking? 
what is the cause 
Aug. 11 issue of Textile World, page 43) 
How Much Is Crepe Silk Thread 
Shortened by the Twisting? 
—how can loss in length be 
culated ? 

(See Aug. 11 Textile 
How Should Rayon 
Handled in Winding? 

how should knots be 
trimmed ? 
(See Aug World, page 49) 
How Fast Can Silk Looms Be Run 
on Crepes, Taffetas, and Linings? 
how much does ordinary 
shrink when dyed? 
(See Aug. 11 of Textile World 
Are Methods of Teaching 
Designing Incomplete? 
how do mill's requirements dif- 
fer from converter’s ? 
(See A 18 issue of Textil 
What Causes Bars and 
Crepe-Back Satin? 
what are the effects 
stock, uneven twist, 
running with different 
See Aug IS issue of Textil £ 55) 
How Does a Modern Wage Incen- 
tive System Aid 
ment? 
how does it 
operation ? 


place of 


ot kinking ? 


(See 


cal- 


issue ot 


World, page 
Skeins 


Be 


tied and 


11 issue of Textile 


16. 


crepe 


issue page 65) 


Textile 


World, page 

Streaks in 

of uneven 

and shuttles 
tensions ? 

World, page 

19, 


Good Manage- 


get worker's co- 


See Aus t sue ¢ Textile Worl: page 
What Quality of Silk Makes 
Spring Back when Crushed 

Then Released? 
can this quality be measured? 
(See Aug rextile World 


. 47) 
20. It 
and 


o 


4 issue 


page 71) 
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“Practically all mills now have rec 
ords of average efficiency of their 
looms when in operation which should 
continue to govern estimates of possi- 
ble output per loom. However, it is 
conceded that all available looms ot 
the industry can not be employed. 
The most authoritative statement as 
to normal capacity was made at the 
opening meeting of the Wool Insti- 
tute, Feb. 15, 1928, when it was 
stated that only 6624% of available 
looms, operating at usual efficiency on 
one-shift basis, are required. It 
would increase immensely the value of 
group discussions if all mills would 
adopt this percentage as the basis for 
cost estimating. Variations between 
estimates on this basis and actual per- 
formance for particular mill 
would show the management whether 
its policy and fabrics were producing 
a volume of business that was pro- 
portionately greater or less than the 
industry as a whole could expect to 
obtain. This suggestion is made even 
though a particular mill has reason 
to expect a rate of capacity that dif- 
fers from this average for the whole 
industry. 


any 


Production Reports 

“Forms need not be uniform for all 
mills so long as information, in ac 
cordance with principles outlined, 1s 
obtained. In one mill perhaps scores 
of forms have already been devel 
oped and especially adapted to particu 
lar requirements, while in another. 
ordinary blank paper of standard size 
will suffice for practically all pur 
poses. Uniformity of forms and pro 
cedure may indeed desirable but 
the only essential is that sufficient 
records be maintained to collect ade 
quate of: (1) Materials 
moved from Stores to Work in Proc 
ess, and (2) Units produced at Proc 
esses (provided for on Cost Estimate 
Sheet) where it is intended to meas 
ure labor and material variations. 

“The system outlined therefore will 
require no change in such forms as 
purchase orders, receiving slips, stores 
ledger records, ete., 


be 


reports 


where particular 
mill is satisfied with forms in use. 
Treatment of Variations 

“We recommend that they be treated 
as charges or credits to Profit and 
except that credits may be 
treated as reserve to provide for slack 
season 


Loss, 


to transfer to Fin 
ished Goods in addition to Predeter 
mined Cost, the amount of Variations 
attaching to such Predetermined Cost 
determined by 
ot 


“Alternative is 


using same percentage 
Cost as Total Net 
Total Predeter 
Process before trans 


Predetermined 
bear to 


mined Work in 


Variations 


fer This addition to true cost to 
bring Finished (:00ds_ to actual cost 
may be set up in a separate ledger 


account and charged to Cost of Sales 
ratably with the goods to which it at 
sold. The alterna 
tive is briefly mentioned here not as 


taches as they are 
a recommendation but simply to show 
that actual 

the 


We 


costs need not be lost if 
management is insistent on their 
in determining Manufacturing 


Profit on actual cost basis.” 
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Salvation for Cotton Textile Industry Lies in Creating 


New Products or New Uses For Old Products 


Organized and Systematic Research Essential— 


More and Better Service Will Increase 


HE textile industry is in a state 
of overproduction. This must 
be true as everyone in the in- 
dustry says such is the case. 
Equally true is the statement that 
overproduction and underconsumption 
are one and the same thing. 
What limits our production? 
There are many different kinds and 
types of textiles but these standard 
questions will do for all; ask them of 
yourself : 
1—Price 
2—Lack of consumer education to 
create desire for your product 
3—Unsatisfactory performance of 
your product 
4—Out of style or obsolete 
5—Poor merchandising 
Now here’s where research comes 
in. Your opinion is not as important 
as your customers’, unless you want to 
stock goods rather than sell them. 
Someone must go out and collect facts. 
After these facts are collected and 
organized, you can interpret them. 
This procedure is called Research. A 
very simple matter and one on which 
other industries spend millions. How 
many cotton mills or merchants have 
an organized Research Bureau? 
Avenues for Research 
Operating on hunches or intuition 
must be replaced or at least accom- 
panied by research. The avenues for 
research can be generally classified as 
follows: 
1—Raw materials 
2— Manufacturing 
machines 
3—Finished product 
4—Merchandising 
5—Waste products 
6—New products 
Typical Examples 
Research into raw materials used 
is not generally carried out to any 
logical conclusion in the average cot- 
ton mill. I do not mean by this that 
careful testings are not made in most 
mills to see that their raw material 
is up to standard. I refer particularly 
to investigation and trial of new ma- 
terials that will be better than those 
in present use without any increase in 
costs, or of a new material that will 
fulfill present needs at a cheaper price. 
Here’s a concrete example: It was 
thought at first that yarns going into 
tire fabrics must be combed and of 
very long staple cotton. Innumerable 
tests and a thorough collection of data 
proved that a properly spun carded 
yarn of moderate staple would answer 
all requirements and be cheaper. I 
firmly believe that the tires of today 
are even better than when made of 
long staple combed yarns. Would the 
rubber industry have been in the 
prosperous condition that it is in to- 
day if they had not made use of re- 


processes and 





By Charles 


search to satisfy the consumer demand 
for a cheaper and better tire from 
year to year? List the essential quali- 
ties needed to make your product sell 
for less and at the same time render 
better service. The right answer will 
show the way. 


Manufacturing Research 

Careful investigation or research 
into manufacturing operations and 
new machinery can be carried out to 
show quicker and more concrete re- 
sults than in any other branch. This 
should always be done by a separate 
department that has no connection 
with the factory. The results of their 
findings might show up incompetence 
or lack of ability in the mill officials. 
This information would naturally be 
suppressed if it jeopardized some 
overseer’s position. 

If any process or machine slows up 
the production, study it. This careful 
study will surely show a way to pre- 
vent the waste and speed up the pro- 
cess. This study may show the glar- 
ing need of an entirely different de- 
sign of machine. If so, do it. 

I surely ascribe a great deal of the 
prosperity enjoyed by the automobile 
industry to their zeal for improvement 
of the machinery to manufacture their 
product. The usual specifications for 
a better machine are as follows: 

1—Higher rate of speed. 

2—Elimination of manual work. 
3—Improved quality of product. 
4—Cheaper costs. 

Most textile mills idly wait for the 
machinery manufacturers to do all this 
research and then discourage their 
salesmen when they try to sell them a 
new idea. Careful investigation and 
a fair trial should be the rule. 

It is certainly not up to the foreman, 
overseer or superintendent to do this 
work. Their time is needed for ex- 
ecutive duties. Suggestions from the 
employes are good, but still fall short 
of being a substitute for real research. 
As I stated earlier, this work must be 
done by practical men fitted mentally 
to dig out the information, make time 
studies and turn over to the president 
or treasurer of the company an un- 
biased, true report of the 
under consideration. 


subjects 


Effective Merchandising 

Research into the finished product 
must be carefully undertaken. Money 
could be spent so easily and so fool- 
ishly that this research necessarily 
calls for a definite program. For in- 
stance, a concern was planning to mar- 
ket a tooth brush. We are now suff- 
ciently educated up to the point where 
all agree that the tooth brush is a 


necessary article. Therefore, this 


S. Fowler 


company wisely decided that they 
would make a real talking point of the 
wearing qualities of their brush. <A 
special machine was built to hold a 
tooth brush with a motion similar to 
the natural manner one brushes one’s 
teeth. Two brushes were tested simul- 
taneously, their’s and a competitor's. 
The brushes were rubbed back and 


forth over sets of false teeth, <A 
counter registered the number of 
strokes. This simple idea and method 


showed the manufac- 
turer how his product compared with 
his competitor’s and I believe it a fine 
example of common sense research. 


conclusively 


We are all familiar with the X-ray 
photographs of the U. S. Royal golf 
ball showing the perfect rubber core. 
The inference that this was respon- 
sible for accurate putting caused their 
sales to jump phenominally. That, 
along these lines certainly paid divi- 
dends and was more constructive than 
trying to beat your competitor with 
unwarranted price cuts. 


New Uses and New Services 


The careful study of the finished 
product is always certain to suggest 
new uses. The necessary specifica- 
tions for the new use should be 
charted and checked against the 
product. A sure conclusion can be 
arrived at without any large outlay of 
money. There is fresh in the minds 
of everyone of us some article that 
was a failure because the article did 
not render the service for which it 
was intended. 

A thoughtful study of the present 
product can not fail to suggest new 
products of a similar nature or 
broader fields for the old product. 
Here again it is only a case of analyz- 
ing and putting in outline form the 
requirements to be met. Then a check 
against each item and the real story 
is revealed. A great many large and 
subsequently wasted advertising ap- 
propriations could be saved if a little 
common sense research was used. 

Merchandising is now given rank 
over manufacturing. 
has surely 


The old order 
passed and the so-called 
hand-to-mouth buying of today calls 
for decisions based on facts. These 
picked up “on the 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 
is now supplying us with real inform- 
ation and must interpret 
these figures and ACT on them. 


facts are not 
street.” 


now we 


The world moves on every 24 hours 
Some people 
forget that this calls for a change in 
“Oh, for 
The 


and conditions change. 


us. The familiar phrase is: 


the good old days!” 


really 


modern business man welcomes these back of our Cotton-Textile 


Sales 


new ideas, conforms to them and goes 
forward with the procession. 

The ever rising standard of living 
and wider education of the people 
force research on us. This research 
develops new methods and machines 
for products to satisfy the demand 
created by a natural progress. Mer- 
chandising or distribution of the 
product is one of the broadest phases 
of business. The whole object of 
research in this branch can be 
summed up in two thoughts: 

What specific changes can I make 
to broaden my market? 

What further service can I render 
to increase my sales? 

Remnants and Discontinued Lines 

Waste or by-products do not present 
a very serious problem to the average 
cotton mill. Much more constructive 
thought should be put on the disposal 
of remnants. This subject should also 
include the sale of discontinued pat 
terns or old stock. 

L feel it would be wise to work out 
some sort of schedule for allotment ot 
time for their disposal such as many 
department stores have successfully 
used. Perhaps some of these slow 
selling items have other uses than 
those for which they were made. 
Maybe even a change in the put-up 
will start them moving. But imagine 
a mill that has goods in stock that 
have been in the stock sheets for five 
years. They were supposed to be 
style-goods. Why shouldn’t this firm 
have to go out of business because 
it couldn’t show a profit ? 


Research for New Products 

In research for new products lies 
our salvation. Textiles are a_ real 
necessity and one of the earliest needs 
of civilized people. The history ot 
studied through their 
clothes and manner of decoration of 
their homes. Is there any other in 
dustry with such a 
such a future? 

Under new products are included 
new types or styles. In designing a 
cloth why not make out a list of the 
uses to which it would be put and the 
demanded of it? This will 
automatically suggest a proper con 
struction. A hit-or-miss plan will 
never produce a good cloth without 
costly experimentation, and nothing 
brings more of a thrill than the suc 
cessful production of a new cloth to 
meet a new demand of Dame Fashion. 

Service is featured in 
vertisement of any product. 
tries now cooperate to 


pec yples is 


background or 


service 


every ad 
Indus- 
render more 
and better service to their customers. 
It is a proved fact that better service 
both direct and indirect always in- 


The idea of service is 
Institute 
(141) 


creases sales. 
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and various trade associations. They 
cooperate to help us better our product 
and to make a better product to sell 
tor a more reasonable price. 

When the idea that we are not the 
masters, but the servants of our cus- 
tomers leaves a business, the business 
dies a natural death. 
common 


Research of the 
can and should 
play a big part in promoting real serv- 
ice to our customers. 


sense type, 


It has been aptly said that ‘Facts 
facts, but opinions change with 
what you had for dinner.” 
has never failed to 
stabilize an industry. 


are 
Research 
broaden and 


British Exports of Textile Ma- 
chinery Gain 


WASHINGTON, LD. C.—British 


€x- 
ports of textile machinery for the 
seven months ended July, 1928 
amounted to 73,555 tons, or about 
7,000 tons more than for the cor 
responding period of 1927 and ap 


proximately 14,000 tons more than in 
1926, states a report from the Ameri- 
can consulate general at London. The 
most conspicuous gains have occurred 
in shipments to Germany, Japan, 
British India, Russia, and unenumer 
ated European countries, while a 
downward trend is noticeable in ship- 
ments to South 
and to France. 
The official returns do not indicate 
the quantities of each class of textile 
machinery exported by countries of 
destination. As usual, the great bulk 
of the shipments was in machinery for 
spinning and twisting, totaling 53,083 
tons, or the total textile 
machinery exports during the seven 
months ended July, 1928. This repre 
sents a gain of 10,298 tons and 4,100 
tons, respectively, over the shipments 


American countries, 


72% of 


of the same type of equipment during 
the corresponding periods of 1926 and 
1927. Exports of machinery for weav- 
ing and processes prior to spinning and 
twisting totaled 17,365 tons, or 24% of 
the total textile machinery exports. 
The trade in this type of equipment 
showed a gain of 3,191 tons and 2,- 
752 tons, respectively, over the 1926 
and 1927 periods 


Tropical Storm Did Not Harm 
Any Mills 

No cotton mills were destroyed in 
the Florida, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, according 
to best 


storm-swept area of 

available. 
However, winds, reaching a velocity 

trom 


advices 


35 to more than too miles an 


torrential 
12 inches 
at Savannah, swept the four States, 


hour, accompanied — by 


rains, totaling as high as 
it is believed causing serious damage 
to open cotton and damaging grades 


Considerable cotton was beaten from 
the bolls. With few exceptions, there 
is not any considerable cotton in the 


storm area of Georgia, although fields 
in the Carolinas were virtually snow 
white with the open staple 
\ll advices reaching Atlanta 
devastated tell of great 
damage to both crops and property 
Shipping was held up and communi- 
cations broken 


from 


the areas 


for a time 
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Cotton Gains Fashion’s Heights 





Survey by Institute Shows an In- 


crease in Dresses 


OTTONS have returned to fashion 
prominence with indications of a 
still greater demand for smartly styled 
cotton dresses and piece goods in 1929, 
according to a survey just completed 
by the New Uses Section of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc. Results of 
the study were made public Sept. 20 
by Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Institute. 
Four conclusions were included in 
the report as follows: 

1. More cotton dresses are being 
worn, 

2. More cotton dresses were made 
and sold during the summer of 1928 
than in 1927. 

3. Retail of cotton piece 
goods this summer were larger in 
volume than in 1927. 

4. Retail stores have been adver- 
tising fine cotton goods more ex- 
tensively. 


sales 


The report is based on six weeks 
of direct investigation supplemented 
by information on the subject of 
stylish cotton dress goods, furnished 
by nearly 250 firms and _ individuals. 
These represented every element in 
the industry, from manufacturers of 
cotton cloth to retailers and_ stylists. 
Participating in this work were 116 
department stores in representative 
sections of the country; 18 garment 
manufacturers in New York City; 22 
dress manufacturers in 16 other cities ; 
11 converters; stylists of trade and 
fashion publications and pattern com 
panies; and the members of the In 
stitute, i. e., the 
selves. 


cotton mills them 
An Outstanding Event 


“Stylists, fashion editors and trade 
paper journalists consider the vogue 


of cotton one of the outstanding 
fashion events of 1928,” the report 


states. The higher up the fashion 
scale one goes, the greater the en- 
thusiasm found. 

“The significant thing to note is 


that this tendency (toward cottons ) 
started at the very top of the style 
ladder.” 

Summarizing the results of the 
study under the various classified 
groups through which it was made the 
report points out with respect to con- 
verters that their replies show more 
cotton fabrics were sold last summer 
than during the summer of 1927. 
garment manufac 
from retail store 
buyers and trade publications agreed 
that many 


from 
well 


“Reports 
turers as as 
have 
taken on a line of cotton dresses dur- 
ing the last The reports 
turthermore agree that there is an 1m 
portant increase in the number of cot- 
ton dresses manufactured. 

“Every one of the 65 ready-to-wear 
departments in retail stores all over 
the country that cooperated in this 
survey increased 


dress manufacturers 


season, 


dress 
No decreases were reported. 
“The New York office of one chain 


report cotton 


sales. 


and Piece Goods 


of 21 department stores had not given 
any thought to the sales value of cot- 
tons and reported that up to June 30, 
sales for 1928 were no greater than 
in 1927. Later another report was 
received as of July 31 showing that 
the gain for the month of July had 
put their total cotton dress sales for 
the year 16.4% ahead of 1927. 
Gain in Piece Goods Sales 

“Since May 1, reports show that 
piece goods have been gaining and 
that the gains have been particularly 
important since July 1. Some of the 
gains are striking. The piece goods 
section of one of the biggest Boston 
stores went ahead 50% for the month 
of July, two-fifths of this gain being 
accounted for by cotton. A leading 
store in Newark is ahead 37% for the 
year in piece goods, of which gain 
cottons contributed one-half. One 
big, popular priced store in New York 
City had the biggest wash goods week 
in their entire history early in August. 

“Retail store advertising is a signifi- 
cant index of the trend of consumer 
acceptance. ... This year many stores 


have featured cotton dresses exten- 
sively, which during the past few 
years rarely mentioned anything in 


this fabric. 

“In some of the full-page advertise 
ments for another cotton was 
selected for the dominating position. 
Taking all in all, these retail adver- 
tisements are deserving of careful 
consideration because they amount to 
a profession of faith in cotton. 

“While some of our reports reveal 
a disinclination to prophesy anything 
in so capricious a field as fashion in 
general, there is a confident feeling 
that 1929 will be a big cotton year 

“This forecast come to us in 
different forms and varying degrees 
of positiveness; and it is generally 
hased upon the premise that cotton 
has made a success in a_ high-stvled 
held and that the natural thing to ex 
pect would be volume selling in the 
middle price ranges. 

“Many of those who believe that a 


store 


has 


successful cotton year is ahead stipu 
lated two important qualifications. The 
first qualification is the styling of the 
fabrics. If cottons are styled up to 
the requirements of American women 
next spring, they will be purchased; 
if other fabrics are stvled better, then 
other fabrics will be bought.” 
Stress Pique as Leader 

Cutters-up in New York City re- 
ported pique as the outstanding fabric 
in the high-styled field. Dimities and 
prints also were mentioned as popular 
materials. 

In answer to the question as to 
whether cotton has returned to fashion 
importance, 15 stylists and fashion au- 
thorities the affirmative. 
prints, voiles, dimities, velve- 
teens, percales, ginghams, organdies, 
batistes, lawns and broadcloths were 


replied in 
Piaues, 


mentioned as the most popular cotton 
fabrics last season. 
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Cotton Yarn Men to Meet 


Annual Meeting of Association in 
Philadelphia on Oct. 9 

PHILADELPHIA.—Annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Cotton 
Yarn Merchants Association will be 
held Oct. 9, the hour and place of 
meeting to be announced within the 
next few days by Frank E. Slack, sec- 
retary-treasurer. It will be followed 
by a dinner which is an innovation for 
this organization, their meetings 
usually being held in the early after- 
noon and of a purely business nature. 
A speaker of national prominence will 
address them in the evening. The 
Executive Committee was scheduled 
to meet Thursday this week when final 
details of the annual meeting were dis- 
cussed. 

It is planned to reelect the same 
officers and directors that have served 
during the last year. Officers are: 
Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde-Rakestraw 
Co., Philadelphia, president; E. F. 
Sherman, John F. Street & Co., Provi- 
dence, vice-president ; Frank E. Slack, 
secretary-treasurer; Ralph Stevens, 
Stevens Yarn Co., New York; J. P. 
Eddy, Tillinghast Stiles Co., Provi- 
dence; L. C. Linkroum, Paulson, Link- 
roum & Co., Inc., New York; George 
Waterman, Waterman, Currier & Co., 
Boston: John Mitchell, Jas. E. 
Mitchell Co., Philadelphia and Charles 
Schell, Schell, Longstreth Co., Phila- 
delphia are members of the board of 
directors and will be reelected for the 
coming year. 

General topics of interest relating to 
the yarn selling field will be discussed, 
according to Frank E. Slack, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and plans for the ex- 
pansion of activities of the organiza- 
tion which will be presented for mem- 
bers’ approval. The association now 
has the largest membership within re- 
cent years and representatives from 
the leading yarn houses of the country 
will attend. 


National Glove Display Week 
Is Nov. 12 to 17 

The week of Nov. 12 to 17 inclu- 
sive, has been designated as the proper 
period for the display of lined gloves 
for street, sportswear and motoring, 
and all retail stores are urged to show 
solid windows of this type of glove 
during that week. Simultaneous dis- 
plays of solid windows of lined gloves 
will prove exceptionally beneficial to 
all glove departments as such win- 
dows, when shown at the same time 
by all the leading stores, focus the 
attention of the consumer on gloves 
and result in brisk business. 


Army Quartermaster Places 


Melton Contract 
PHILADELPHIA.— Depot Quarter- 
master, 2Ist & Oregon Ave., an- 


nounces that contract for supplying 
7,000 yds. olive drab melton cloth, on 
which bids were opened Sept. 14, 
has been placed with the Columbia 
Woolen Mills, Columbia City, Ind., 
their bid being $2.55, net, delivery of 
yds. October and November, 
and 5,000 yds. in December. 


2,000 
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Bureau of Standards Work 


improvement in Preparation of 
Stress-Strain Curves 

WasHincton, D. C.—The work on 
ayon at the Bureau of Standards had 
‘entered chiefly on the study of the 
‘fect of moisture on the strength and 
‘longation properties. Actual work 
long these lines was delayed pend- 
ng the development of adequate test- 
ing procedure and the design and 
standardization of the necessary equip- 
nent. 

The method tor obtaining  stress- 
strain curves, using a multiple-strand 
specimen, has heen refined consider- 
ably. In developing this method yarns 
of other textile fibers besides rayon 
were studied tor comparison. The 
data obtained are being collated for 
publication. 


This multiple strand — strength 
method consists, essentially, of wind- 
ing the yarn under controlled uni- 
form tension onto a specimen holder 
which in turn may be placed in the 
jaws of the testing machine without 
further handling. It has been demon- 
strated that the method if simple in 
operation gives accurate and repro- 
ducible results, and is sufficiently sen- 
sitive for the purposes of the main 
study. 


Using this method, comparative re- 
sults are being obtained on all four 
types—viscose, cuprammonium, nitro- 
cellulose, and cellulose acetate. Dif- 
ferent relative humidities are being 
used which will indicate what effect 
the moisture has on strength and 
stretch. 


For the wet tests a device has been 
designed and built which consists of 
a tank built around the lower jaw 
of a Scott tester. This tank is 
equipped with heaters and temperature 
control. This equipment permits the 
specimens to be immersed in water 
ior definite periods of time and under 
controlled temperature. It is then 
broken without further manipulation. 
lt has the advantage that the yarn is 
not handled from the time it is in- 
-erted in the jaw until the test is com- 
pleted. 


Some supplementary work is being 
done on the cellulose acetate type of 
rayon to determine what takes place 
when the rayon is boiled in water. It 
is recognized that a delustering action 
results, and that the properties of the 
rayon are affected in various ways. 
(he results have indicated that little, 
if any, regeneration of the cellulose 
icetate to cellulose takes place as has 
been advocated in some theories. 
Some preliminary work was done to 
determine the effect of high pressure 
ind of cathode-ray exposures on 
rayon. This showed little promise 

id was not continued. 


Flower Waste & Packing Co., Rah- 

iy, N. J., is reported to have been or- 
xinized with a capital of 2,000 shares 

stock, no par value, to take over and 
s.cceed to local mill and business of the 
oval Mfg. Co. New company is rep- 
resented by J. E. Boyle. 
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Southern Group Meets 





Hold Profitable 


Discussions 


Ala.-Miss.-La. Section of S. T. A. 


HuNTSVLLE, ALA. 

OUND table discussions of carding 

and spinning problems and other 
matters pertaining to the successful 
operation of textile industries in 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
featured the first annual meeting of 
the trio of States forming a group 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
in Huntsville Friday and Saturday, 
Sept. 21 and 22. More than 100 su- 
perintendents, overseers and agents 
of cotton mills were in attendance. 
After the two day session many 
among them declared that they had 
received many valuable suggestions 
through the interchange of ideas and 
expected never to miss another ses- 
sion if it were possible for them to 
be present. 

On Friday morning after local mill 
operators and city officials had wel- 
comed the visiting mill men to Hunts- 
ville, O. G. Murphy, superintendent 
of the Shawmut Mills at Shawmut, 
Ala., group president, called the meet- 
ing to order for the transaction of 
business. 

Walter Rimmer, assistant treasurer 
of the H. & B. American Machinery 
Co., delivered an interesting address 
on the various types of machines used 
in textile mills. Discussion of the 
points raised in the address was led 
by W. C. Ryckman of the 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans. 

Visit Local Mills 

Carding was the main theme of the 
first day and at the conclusion of the 
set program, the visitors were es- 
corted on a round of visits to several 
of the Huntsville cotton mills. They 
expressed much interest in the opera- 
tion of the plants here and in the 
model villages through which they 
were shown. Practically all of the 
mills here have model villages with 
their own churches, schools, hospitals, 
fire departments and other things 
that go to make up an ideal com- 
munity without the political side mani- 
festing itself. There are no village 
governments outside of the manage- 
ments of the mills themselves, it was 
shown. 

Secretary J. M. Gregg of the South- 
ern Textile Association was an in- 
terested spectator at the first day’s 
session. : 

David Clark’s address on Saturday 
brought to the attention of his au- 
dience the solution of many spinning 
problems which he said he had gained 
by attendance at numerous national 
textile gatherings. 

Practically every problem that faces 
the operatives in the spinning room 
was included in the free discussion, 
all of which was said to have been 
helpful. 

W. C. Ryckman of New Orleans 
again led the discussion. A question- 
naire had been prepared on spinning, 
and items contained in it were pre- 
sented for full Walter 


Lane 


discussion. 


Rimmer delivered another address 
which was heard with great interest. 

The date and place for the next 
meeting was left to the executive com- 
mittee. The matter of attendance at 
the Southern Textile Association con- 
vention at Greenville, S. C., was pre- 
sented by representatives of that city 
and the statement was made that this 
convention would be held during the 
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textile show there beginning Oct. 15 
and continuing through Oct. 20. 

Members of the group visited the 
Merrimack Mills and saw approxi- 
mately 1,500 operatives at work in all 
departments, Jos. J. Bradley, general 
agent, and Virgil Lovill, superintend- 
ent, being hosts of the visitors. 

It is the general opinion among 
those who attended this session that 
the group convention will be held at 
least twice a year in future for an 
interchange of ideas that will be of 
benefit to all who are engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton goods in the 
three States. 


Hope for End of Textile Strike 





State Board’s Compromise of 5% Cut 


at New Bedford May be 


New BeprForp, Mass. 
ETTLEMENT of the New Bed- 
ford textile strike appears in sight 

as a result of the four cornered con- 
ference held here last Tuesday, at the 
end of which the State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, meeting for 
the first time with the Citizens’ 
Mediation Committee of New Bed- 
ford, urged that the Textile Council 
accept a compromise cut of 5% in- 
stead of the 10% that was posted 
Apr. 9. Strike leaders later rejected it. 

This recommendation followed a 
long day of conferences held with the 
representatives of the manufacturers 
and labor leaders. The conference 
committee of the manufacturers ap- 
proved the recommendation and 
agreed to recommend its acceptance 
by the association as a body, putting 
settlement of the controversy appar- 
ently up to labor. The full body of 
the Textile Council has power to re- 
ject the proposal, but its acceptance 
must be ratified by the locals forming 
the Textile Council. 

The strike is now in its 24th week, 
and has practically closed down 56 
mills of the 26 corporations affected. 

Mediation Plan 

Recommendations as urged by the 
two mediation groups follow: ‘The 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
sitting jointly with the Citizen’s 
Mediation Committee heard today at 
length the respective Conference 
Committees of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Textile Council 
and having given the matter of the 
stike controversy full and careful con- 
sideration, they unanimously make the 
following recommendation : 

“The conflict between the parties as 
developed at the conference is upon 
the wage cut. Having in mind the 
condition of the industry as well as 
the proper desire to keep wages at the 
highest level possible, it is 
mended that there be a 5% cut in- 
stead of the 10% imposed by the 
manufacturers. 

“This recommendation has already 
been submitted to the conference com- 
mittee of the manufacturers and they 
have approved it and have agreed to 
recommend its acceptance by the 
manufacturers’ association. 


recom- 


Accepted 


“In view of the attitude of the con- 
ference committee of the Textile 
Council, the board suggests that this 
recommendation be submitted by them 
to the Textile Council for action.” 

The committee representing the 
manufacturers was comprised of John 
Sullivan, president and spokesman 
for the association; Andrew Raeburn, 
secretary; Andrew G. Pierce, Albert 


R. Pierce, Frederick H. McDevitt, 
Malcolm PD. Whitman, John B. 
Strongman, Charles F. Broughton, 


Frank |. Neild, James E. Stanton, and 
Joseph P. Kenney. 

All three members of the State 
Board were in attendance, these being 
Edward Fisher, Samuel Ross and 
Herbert P. Wasgatt, as well as Fred 


M. Knight, investigator. The six 
members of the Mediation Committee 
were Charles Mitchell, chairman; 


George R. Cherry, Samuel FE. Bent- 
ley, A. H. Doyle, Arthur J. Durfee, 
and the Rev. Hugh A. Gallagher. 
The Textile Council strike committee 
represented the labor leaders, these 


being Joseph Harrison, president; 
William E. G. Batty, secretary; 
Abraham Binns, treasurer; Ernest 


Binns, Manuel Silva, Squire Diamond 
and James H. Simpson. 

It was the first time in the history 
of the strike that four groups had 
met with the intermediate groups, and 
was between the State groups, the 
representatives of the manufacturers 
then being called in to confer with the 
two groups. The labor leaders then 
met with the intermediate groups, and 
afterwards the whole four got to- 
gether, with frequent separate sessions 
following with the manufacturers and 
the labor leaders. 


Bradford Durfee Evening 
Classes Open 
Fatt River, Mass.—The evening 


classes of the Bradford Durfee Tex- 
tile School opened on Monday even- 
ing with a full quota of students in 
every class and a number left on the 
waiting list for several of the classes. 
The enrollment books are nevertheless 


to remain open for two weeks. 
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Cotton Style Conference 


Institute and Dress Manufacturers 
to Meet in N. Y. on Oct. 9 

Ernest C. Morse, in charge of the 
New Uses Section of The Cotton 
lextile Institute, announced on Sept. 
26 that a style conference will be held 
in New York City, Oct. 9, under the 
joint auspices of The Cotton-Textile 


Institute and the National Association 


of Manufacturers of Cotton Dresses. 
The conference will be held on the 
mezzanine floor of the Merchants 


Square Building, 40 Worth Street. 
One of the features of the Confer- 
ence will be a display ot new cotton 
up 
shown by models 


and 
for 
the spring season will be shown by 


fabrics made into dresses 


These fabrics 
seven in- 
for making 
apparel to sell at retail in the lower 


price 


manufacturers whose lines 


clude materials suitable 
ranges. 

Chis Style Conference is the first 
affair of its kind to be held under the 
iuspices Of organizations representing 
both and cutters-up. 
It is a sequel to the exhibit which was 


manufacturers 


a feature of the annual meeting of the 


dress manufacturers in Chicago last 
May, and has been arranged for the 
purpose of bringing the two groups 
of manufacturers together, in connec 
tion with opening of 


spring fabrics. 


new lines ot 
“With the prospect of greatly in 
demand both cotton 
dresses and cotton piece goods next 
year,” Mr. Morse stated, “this will be 
an exceptional opportunity the 
manufacturers of cotton and 
the manufacturers of cotton dresses 
to see how much they have in com- 
mon. <A deal of interest has 
been shown throughout the trade in 
the growing popularity of cotton for 
wearing apparel. It is that 
such a manufacturers 
who are directly interested in pro 
moting a popular vogue in cotton will 
be mutually advantageous and lead to 


creased tor 


for 
fabrics 


great 


believed 
conference of 


cooperation of a most practical nature. 


the 
arranged will become a 
permanent one in connection with the 
opening of 
years.” 


“It is hoped that 
now being 


conterence 


new lines in future 


Che following members of The 


Cotton-Textile Institute will partici 


pate : American Printing Go. 
through M. C. D. Borden & Sons, 
Inc.; Consolidated Textile Corp., 
through Consolidated Selling Co., 
Inc.; B. B. & R. Knight Corp., 
through Converse &. Co.; 


Lorraing 
Mig. Co.; Manville Jenckes Co.; 
Pacific Mills, and Pepperell Mfg. Co 


Texas Seeks Another New Eng- 
land Delegation 
\ustin, TEx.—John W 


Carpentel 


ot Dallas, chairman of the Texas In 
dustrial Committee, appointed — by 
Gov. Dan Moody, to assist in the 
further industrial development of 
Texas, announces that arrangements 
are under way to have another dele 
gation ot castern textile men visit 
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Texas to study at first hand the op- 
portunities afforded in the State for 
textile manufacturing. A visit to 
Texas for a similar purpose was made 
in April by Wilmot R. Evans, F. 
Winchester Delano and Philip M. 
fucker, all of Boston, Gordon Bunker 
of New York, and John F. 


Barrowsville, Mass. 


Bannon 
ot 


British Cotton Growing Body 
Pays Back Half Its Capital 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—At a_ special 
meeting of the British Cotton Grow- 
ing 
on Sept. 11, a scheme for the reduc- 
tion of the capital was approved. In 
the Lord Derby, Astley 
Bell, the chairman, submitted the pro 
posal that a reduction of the capital 
from £500,000 to £262,027 be sanc 
tioned, this to be effected by returning 
to the members half of the money sub 
scribed and reducing the nominal value 
from £1 to 10/- and 
by cancelling £2,870 shares which had 
forfeited This carried 
unanimously. It was explained that 
the meeting followed an extraordinary 
general meeting on May 16 when a 
resolution was passed that having in 
view the present financial position of 
the association, the council was of the 
opinion that without at all marring 
the Association and 
without in any way endangering its 
future work, a distribution of capital 
could rightly and properly be made. 


Association held in Manchester 


absence of 


of their shares 


been was 


the resources of 


Mexican Mill Regulation Called 
Unconstitutional 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The Mexican 
Supreme Court has just rendered a 
decision unconstitutional 
the the President of the 
Republic of August 30, 1927, which 
decree provided for the fulfillment of 
the resolution of the Textile Conven- 
tion of 1927, stipulating an increase ot 


Oo 
- 7 





declaring 
decree of 


in wages and providing for an 
increase in the 5° production tax to 
13%, to be applied to all textile fac- 
retusing to the wage 
report to 
Department of Commerce from 
ing Commercial Attache 
Nufer, Mexico (¢ ity. 
In view ot 


in- 
the 
\ct 
\lbert F 


tories pay 


crease, according to a 


the above decree, those 
manufacturers who were paving the 
continued to 
production tax, 
facturers 
higher 


increased wages pay a 
while the manu 
the 
assessed 13°, 
Some important fac- 
tories refused to pay both the higher 
wage as the the 
tax, alleging that the latter was uncon 
stitutional, and this standpoint 
been confirmed by the Supreme Court 

The majority of the textile manu 
facturers claim that they 


-¢ 
% /€ 


who refused to pay 


wages were 
production tax. 


well as increase in 


has 


are operat 
\s a result of the above 
manufacturers 
have not accepted the resolutions of 
the will 
much favorable position . than 
The latter, 
in turn, will do everything possible to 


ing at a loss 


decision, those who 


Textile Convention be in a 
more 


those who have accepted. 


meet competition, and the first move 
will naturally be to reduce the wages 


to the former level 


Perhaps National Wool Pool 


F. J. Hagenbarth Suggests Coop- 
eration of Cooperatives 
Moscow, IpAHo.—Plans for a new 
national wool plan have been an- 
nounced by Frank J. Hagenbarth of 


Spencer, Idaho, for fourteen years 
president of the National Wool 
(srowers’ Association. 

The national association is work- 


ing on a plan to bring under fairly 
centralized control the marketing of 
at least 50,000,000 pounds of wool. 
The program of the national asso- 
ciation, it is explained by Mr. Hagen- 
barth, not contemplate the 
formation of any new large coopera- 


ck wes 


tives or gigantic wool pools. The 
plan is to bring into a harmonious 
combination the large number of 
smaller existing marketing units, 


many of which the national and State 
wool have 
assisted in forming, to reduce over- 


growers’ associations 
head costs and eliminate competition. 
This correlation of cooperative mar- 
keting endeavor would give the 
control of sufficient volume 
of wool to exert an influence on the 
domestic wool market. 

It is estimated that 25 to 30% of 
the nation’s wool production, or about 
75,000,000 pounds, now is embodied 
in pools and grower controlled agen- 
cies. The Department of Agriculture 
notes, however, that the list of wool 
agencies includes about 70 different 
types, including the county pools, in- 
dependent local cooperatives and non- 
speculative sales agencies. Consider- 
able of the good of having such a 
large volume of wool under grower 
control is lost because most of the 
units operate independently and some 
are in competition with each other. 

Within the past few years the 
national association has advocated the 
formation of county and district wool 
pools in all western wool States. It 
was felt that these local accumulations 
of wool would be the most desirable 
foundation for building a 
collection. 

EF; J. 
national wool pool is extremely un- 
likely until 50 or 60 million pounds 
of wool can be secured at one time. 
He was in Salt Lake City recently 
to confer with local officers of the 
association for the purpose of taking 
steps to form a pool prior to the 1929 
clip. 


growers 


national 


Hagenbarth also says that a 


Callaway Interests Acquire 
Three New England Southern 
2 

Mills 


LAGRANGE, GA.—The New Eng- 
land Southern Mill at LaGrange and 
the two mills operated by the com- 
pany at Hogansville, Gsa., have been 
purchased the Calumet Cotton 
Mills Corporation, of which Cason J. 
Callaway is president 

the purchase of 
the three mills were opened on June 
but the purchase was not 
consummated until last Wednesday, 
when stockholders of the New Eng- 
land Southern Mills the 


by 


Negotiations for 


ty i927, 


accepted 
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Calumet offer, according to Hatton 
Lovejoy, of the firm of Lovejoy & 
Mayer, representing the Callaway 
Mills organization. The purchase 
price is understood to be $1,500,000, 
plus the inventory. 

No change in the policy or opera- 
tion of the three mills is contem- 
plated by the new organization, Mr. 
Lovejoy announced, I. B. Grimes 
will supervise the manufacturing in 
the three mills, and there will be no 
successor appointed to John Baugh. 
who recently accepted a position with 
the Loray Mills of Gastonia, N. C. 

Purchase of the three mills raises 
the total under control of the 
Callaway interests from eleven to 
fourteen mills. 


how 





Penn State College Plans Ex- 
pansion in Textile Engineering 

Textile research and organization 
of additional night school classes in 
textile engineering in various citie~ 
and towns throughout Pennsylvania i- 
a part of an expansion program which 
the Pennsylvania State College hopes 
to carry out in the next few years. 
The project, however, is largely de 
pendent on the passage of an amend 
ment to the State Constitution pro 
viding $8,000,000 for buildings and 
their equipment at the State College 
which will be submitted to the people 
of the State for vote at the general 
election on Nov. 6. 

Two night schools, one in Allen 
town, and the other in Reading, which 
are conducted by the Engineering 
Extension Department of the Penn 
sylvania State College, offer course- 
in Textile Engineering. Walte: 
Bollier, a graduate of Zurich Um 
versity, Switzerland, is in charge oi 
the textile work at the Allentown 
night school. During the three-yeat 
course in textile engineering which 
the Allentown school offers, the stu 
-YISSE]D 11dy] PUR SdAvaM SaIpNys juap 
cation, design painting and 
effects, analysis and yarn calculation. 
setting and repairing plain and box 
loom machinery and cost calculations 

C, A. Brumbach, a graduate 01 
Schuykill College and the Philadel 


coloi 


phia Textile School is in charge ot 
the Reading night school. He 1s 
assisted by W. F. Palmer, Lehig! 


University graduate, and F. R. Stew 
art, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Textile |= School. The  three-yea 
course of study at the Reading schoo! 
consists of elementary yarn calcula 
and fabri: 
finishing 


formation 
and 


tions, weave 


analysis, dyeing and 


cost calculations. 
Texas Association to Meet in 
Dallas Next Week 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Texas ‘Textile Association will _ be 
held Oct. 5 and 6 at Dallas, Texas 
The Jefferson Hotel will be head 
quarters. Hugh H. Clark is presi 


dent of the association and Dan H 
Poole, secretary-treasurer. 


Egypt Silk Mills, Corp., Egypt, Pa 
will resume shortly after being idle fo 
several weeks, according to word sent t 
former employes. 
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HREE major and as many- minor factors 
join forces to enlarge the scope of printed 
designs in colors as applied to fabrics 
during the spring and summer seasons of 1929, 
periods for which activities are now generak.in 
producing circles.-~Here they are: — “ere 
The first major factor in the furthering of 
printed fabrics is a gain in the appreciation of 
colors on the part of women everywhere. For 
have not colors invaded the kitchen, spread 
throughout the household, and dominated the 
most expensive fabrics in the adornment of 
women as well as in -their homes? Colors have 
been constantly gaining ground for seven years. 
An international study of this subject clearly 
proves that printed designs and colors are being 
added to beautify such a luxurious fabric as silk 
velvet, once in plain colors the favorite of kings, 
queens and courtiers who relied chiefly on lace 
for a garniture. In France not infrequently de- 
signs and color combinations are carefully con- 
sidered for one year by producers before being 
offered for the use of costumers, wholesalers, 
milliners, and for retailers. Experts pass on their 
merits and are seldom wrong in their judgment. 
Further study of the positive gain in the use 
of color in printed designs for the decoration 
of women’s wear fabrics, discloses the powerful 
aid of artistic designs now created by manufac- 
turers and by converters. 


No door of information is closed to the Amer- 
ican printer of fabrics. French and Americans 
meet on a common level in the designing estab- 
lishments of French artists who command inter- 
national attention from printers of fabrics for 
home and for personal adornment. The high 
prices asked for designs is no barrier to accept- 
ance. New designs must be obtained at any cost 
within reason. 


But France is not alone in the possession of 
designing talent. American artists are entering 
the designing field successfully. Abundant evi- 
dence of their success is presented in the fre- 
quency with which one meets with dresses of 
silks printed in designs and in colors assembled 
by American talent. Men of good taste, judg- 
ment, and experience in the creation of artistic- 
ally colored fabrics are entering the designing 


field as leaders. 

One American free lance styler recently sold 
several sketches in colors for more than $1,500 
to two progressive printers of silks and cottons 
who are to feature them in their spring, 1929, 
collection of novelty printed fabrics. 


Colors Falling in Line for New Season 

\t this early date it is not possible to give a 
complete presentation of the color movement for 
next spring since there are several hundred con- 
verters with new collections who will be solicit- 
ing orders in the immediate future. One new 
and unique style of printing, however, is already 
noted as an indication of a somewhat radical 
departure from the styles that obtained a year 
ago. This is in the form of color contrasts 
which are the new note in the world of color 
printings. For example, a white ground is to be 
decorated in one color. Since the best contrasts 
come from the use of primaries, white grounds 
will be decorated with reds, or blues, or yellows 


E TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Printed Designs in Women’s Dress Fabrics Will be 
Leaders; Cotton Again Vogue Says, Mr. Peirce | 


or the secondaries of green, orange, and violet. 
The primaries, however, will have first call for 
contrasts especially in cotton dress goods since 
they are the most striking. The full scope of 
colors, however, will be drawn upon for one 


Textile World Analyst 

This instalment of the Analyst has been pre- 
pared especially for TEXTILE WORLD by 
Eugene Franklin Peirce, Color and Fabric 
Editor of the Dry Goods Economist. Once 
each quarter the Outlook appears in the form 
of a style forecast of fabrics. All other weekly 
issues will continue to consist of analysis and 
forecast of conditions in the textile industry, 
prepared, as hitherto, by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director of New York University Business 
Research Bureau. 


SUMMARY—STYLE 


1. Printed fabrics in all fibers will be 
strong for spring due to gaining appre- 


ciation of color and design. 

2. Color contrasts is the new note in 
printed lines. 

3. Cotton dress goods will be even 
better in future than in past. 

4, Rayon in combination and by itself 
receives approval. 

5. Velvets trend toward even sheerer 
versions. 

6. Women’s coatings divide between 
broadcloths for formal wear and novel- 
ties for sports. 

7. Men’s wear fabrics settling into 
various classes with differing require- 
ments. Spring colors are tans, blues 
and grays. For fall overcoats blues are 
leading. 





color printing associated with white or black 
New collections will be superior in pattern and 
in color combinations to the offerings that were 
featured one year ago at this time. Reverse 
printings will gain, viz.: white on red and the 
reverse. 

Recently the Dry Goods Economist sent out a 
questionnaire concerning the position of cotton 
dress goods and synthetics to merchants in the 
leading retail centers from North to South and 
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trom East to West. 
ceived and in every instance cotton dress goods 
and synthetics were favorably mentioned for a 
gain during the spring and summer seasons of 
next year, due chiefly to styling of a high order. 


Scores of replies were reé 


Of equal importance is the somewhat astonishing 
statement of a leading retailer in an eastern 
State that the firm is to feature cotton dress 
goods during October in the same general way 
that has ruled during January openings ot 
former years. 

In the division of synthetic fabrics in the 
greige for conversion into plain and printed dress 
fabrics two new fabrics are established, and 
more are to follow. One of them is known as 
multi-filaments, featuring yarn of that character, 
and comes in plain and in jacquard weaves. The 
other new favorite is an all-synthetic twill and 
is to be featured for spring by progressive con 
verters. Undoubtedly other new fabrics will be 
presented as the season advances. 


Cotton Dress Goods Still Approved by 
Best Fashion 

Cotton dress goods are to fare better in the 
future. A French manufacturer of fine and 
fancy yarn cottons has sent over to his American 
agent a new collection for the spring and sum 
mer seasons of next year. The collection is of 
woven colors, principally with a fair showing ot 
solids together with slightly heavier weights for 
sportswear. The bulk of the weaves, however. 
are in voiles and lightweight crepes. 

Fancy yarns, in which the French excel, hav: 
been chosen with which to weave the novelties 
\s for colors, the light summery tones now in 
favor both here and in Paris are to be retained 
Broadly stated, the colors are only a few degrees 
removed from colors now accepted by New York 
dressmakers for evening wear. They are ecru, 
beige, high tans, light blues, shading down to 
independence blue, pale pinks, apricots, peaches, 
light reseda greens, orchids principally. 

In the meantime American manufacturers of 
cotton goods in fine yarn producing centers are 
stressing many of the old favorites, such as 
organdies, batiste, dimities, warp sateens, broad- 
cloths, longs, percales and allied staples that 
lend themselves to printing purposes. 


Velvets Popular and Tending Toward 
Even Sheerer Versions 

\fgan velvet is the name of a new ensemble: 

velvet in solid colors having a slightly rippled 





A Group of New Printed Silks 
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surtace developed by a cutting process. The 
Velvets in 
olid colors share in the present popularity of 
pile weaves. 


etail price is to be $15 per yard 


Printed velvets and velveteens are 
first favorites in pile weaves 

In specialized novelties metals retain a fixed 
place The highest novelty has a 14-karat gold 
hack and a face in solid colors of black, red, 
orchid and blue principally. Metals also appeat 
n opera capes, berthas for shoulder decorations, 
blouse lengths, chiffon dress weights, etc., at the 
openings held for the exclusives. Forty dollars 
per yard is the top price for the extreme novel 
ties. This reversible character shows the tend- 
ency toward contrasts and reversibles. 

Salesmen in retail houses report substantial 
sales of metal cloths and spangled nets are a 
new fashion note in sheer weaves which have 
heen forecast in former style articles in this 
Looking further afield into the fall and 
winter of next year we can clearly see the intro- 
duction of velvets woven from organzine silk 
instead of schappe or spun silk, due to the gen- 
eral tendency toward expansion in the use of 


sheer and semi-sheer weaves. 


series, 


Velvets woven 
from organzine will cost $1.50 per yard more 
than velvets woven from spun silk. 
Trends in Women’s Coatings 
Plain weaves having a broadcloth finish come 
first for dressy wear Now as 
plain weaves 


always when 
dominate the fashion situation 
fancy weaves comprise the main novelty. Diag- 
onals are now a favorite, as are jacquards in 
neat effects, but mostly in ground tones. The 
color range in coatings is from beige through 
tans to browns plus dark blues and burgundy 
reds. In coatings compound color mixtures com 
prise the chief demarcation from plain’ goods. 

Julius Forstmann & Co., manufacturers of fine 
wool dress goods and coatings, have made an 
interesting report on the trade’s color require 
ments. Covering a range of five lustered coat 
ings and four suedes, the report shows that 
out of every 100 pieces selected for September, 
colors were divided as follows: black 46%, tan 
30%, light navy 10%, dark green 3%, dark 
brown 3%, gray 5%. 

\s for dress goods, the orders for “*Repteen,” 
i lightweight 
blues 


fabric, registered as _ follows 


50%, reds 20%. browns 
10%, grays 3%, black 5% The same selection 
of colors was noted in “Elfinette,” a fine covert 
mixture for the dress trade. 


12%, greens 


In tweed mixtures 
of a very light weight, colors familiar in tweeds 
ruled of which beiges, tans, browns, and blues 
were outstanding. 


General Colors for Fall and Winter Day 
Wear 
The writer selects browns, reds and blues with 
popularity in the order named for the three 
freest selling color series during the coming fall 
and winter seasons. This includes all fabrics: 
silks, velvets, woolens, worsteds, velveteens, etc. 
lhe browns will be dyed in soft shades famil 
iar in nuts and in fur-bearing animals, deepen 


ing into dark chocolate browns Brown is an 


\merican color, returns with greater frequency 


and remains in favor longer than most colors. 
Beginning with pure pinks, the full scope of 
the red series will deepen in sequence through 
red wines to dark burgundy. Pure rose pinks 
will be reinstated for evening wear, and scarlet 
will be chosen for Reds will be 
good for spring, especially in cotton fabrics. 
\s for blues, the range will be introduced by 
turquoise (green blue) and will deepen through 


a novelty red 


range of clear soft blues slightly grayed to 
royal blue—which will sponsor darker navies as 
In the best known collection of French 
velvets, shades of red and blue comprise &3% of 
the American agents’ sales for fall 


staples 


deliv eries 
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A Group of New Effects Used in Coatings 


Nevertheless from all sources and with all 
fabrics, browns stand first followed by blues 
and reds. 


Men’s Wear Dividing Into Better 
Defined Classes 

Keen competition for orders among makers of 
woolens and worsteds for men’s wear has 
resulted in a variety of specialized styles, de- 
signed for four general groups. 

The high class custom tailors and specialty 
clothing shops are interested in the simplest 
weaves and in the most conservative designs, 
mixtures, and colors. In fact London tailors 
especially favor plain goods. 

Sharkskin 
monds, 


patterns are one example. Dia- 
pindots, and hairline stripes together 
with compound mixtures are also required. Each 
of the three must be developed in subdued 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: |mproved tone of goods 
market has lately met support in rally of 
raw cotton and steady business has followed 
in many quarters. Buyers follow gray 
goods advance, taking 64 x 60s at 7%, 73% 
and 7c in succession without losing inter- 
est. Sales at 7%c to end of year made at 
midweek. Finished goods lately reduced 
appear better and better values as raw cot- 
ton advances. Change in trend said to an- 
ticipate crop out turn of 14,000,000 bales. 
Wash goods and general line of prints 
improve. 

Wool Markets: Summing up of results 
ot men’s wear spring opening indicates 
usual keen competition and spotty business. 
Congestion of salesmen on road with buy- 
ers indifferent. Allegations by buyers of 
price irregularities, denied by _ sellers. 
\merican Woolen Co. opened group of 
women’s wear fabrics on Tuesday at prices 
which indicated a strong bid for business 
in this field. More activity in worsted 
varns; fair interest from sweater mills; 
prices steady. 

Knit Goods Markets: Underwear trade 
meets improved demand from many quar- 
ters, but old problem of meeting last minute 
business and surviving through long, dull 
intermediate periods is keen. Sellers regret 
jobber no longer functions as a reservoir 
of goods. New proposed standards for full- 
fashioned hosiery lengths is proposed by 
National Association. Mill men_ believe 
needle bar width should also be specified for 
where width of hose is skimped, it loses 
length when worn. 

Silk Markets: |ncreased demand for a 
variety of fabrics has brought steadier tone 
to broad silk market. Satin georgette is 
latest novelty. Transparent velvets_ still 
sought. Stylers at work on colors to blend 
with sun-burned complexions. Renewed ex- 
pectation of merger of certain silk mills. 
Manufacturing continues on large scale. 


colors. The first must be neutral color stripes 
and small checks, must be in tones closely related 
or in tones of perfect harmony with the ground 
colors. This is for the reason that the exclu- 
sives have discarded bright 
decorations. 


contrasts for 


The second classification in worsteds is the 
featuring of rather bright rayon yarns for the 
decoration of cloths bought by men and youths 
without color consciousness, who form their 
opinions concerning styles by what they have 
seen in clothing stores or worn by men they 
meet. Hence decorative stripes of bright colors 
and wide stripes that few business men would 
wear are now considered as in the discard by 
progressive stylers. 

The third classification includes light colors in 
pronounced patterns, worn by frequenters of side 
streets who dress up on Sundays. 

The fourth classification is chiefly found in 
large clothing houses. Each year there is a new 
crop of young men buying their first suits with 
self-earned money who will have only pro- 
nounced patterns of which English overchecks, 
“glens” and wide stripes are outstanding exam- 
ples. Such are now presented for spring in 
grays, tans, and in soft blues associated with 
other soft tones with which to attract men who 
want a pattern in their suits expressed in the 
most modest colors possible. 


The three outstanding spring colors for men’s 
wear will be tans, blues and grays. Greens and 
red browns are for the exclusive few who fre- 
quent expensive country clubs or are known in 
racing circles where conspicuous attire is per- 
missible. Of course there is some overlapping 
of any pronounced style, but for volume selling 
red browns, greens and lavenders are not to be 
considered. 

Flannels will make a gain for the coming 
spring and summer seasons for double-breasted 
jackets and for separate trousers. The double- 
breasted jacket has style value not present in the 
single-breasted sack coat. Youths will 
tints in flannels for trousers. 


favor 


In worsteds, tropicals are making a gain since 
men are wearing lighter weight clothing 
throughout the year. Twists are here to stay. 

Glancing at the coming fall season, we see the 
original Chesterfield fly front overcoat reinstated. 
Men who prefer a change coat will also have a 
box coat for informal wear and a belted trench 
coat for stormy weather. Manufacturers who 
have sounded out the trade report that blues hold 
first place in overcoats with grays second and 
browns third choice. Travelers returning from 
London state that high class manufacturers of 
men’s suitings are in some instances running 
their mills full time in the production of blue 
suitings. Semi-fancy weaves in solid blues are 
top-liners with manufacturers of fine English 
woolens for men’s wear. 
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William Whitman—Great Manufacturer, Merchant and 
Dean of New England Textile Industry Passes 


HE death of William Whit- 
man at his residence on God- 
dard St., Brookline, Mass., 
early on the morning of Sept. 
20, marked the passing of one of the 
textile manufacturers and 
merchants of all time, and one who 
embodied the strict moral and_ busi- 


greatest 


ness integrity, the exceptional skill in 
business affairs, the keen foresight, 
abounding faith and sublime courage 
that are essential to successful 
pioneering, all of which were inher- 
ent qualities of the outstanding New 
England merchant pioneers of the 
early half of the nineteenth century, 
from whom Mr. Whitman gained his 
early training and inspiration and 
with whom for many years he had 
been one of the few surviving links. 

Any attempt to assay Mr. Whit- 
man’s business career must take due 
cognizance of the fact that it covered 
a period of almost three-quarters of 
a century, and that it was projected 
actively and vigorously almost a gen- 
eration beyond the age when the 
average business man of today seeks 
retirement. Excepting for an occa- 
sional fishing trip, business, or mat- 
ters directly or indirectly connected 
therewith, was his recreation. And 
as long as he remained active in busi- 
ness he dominated it, yet retaining 
the loyalty and esteem of his associ- 
ates and employees because of their 
consciousness of his great ability and 
honorable dealings. 

His Business Principles 

The Whitman manufacturing and 
merchandising were guided by the fol- 
lowing eight rules developed by Mr. 
Whitman, the mere mention of which 
is self-explanatory: Honor; Service; 
Quality; Uniformity; Co-operation; 
Cleanliness; Hygiene; Vigilance. The 
greatest of these is honor and here 
is a portion of Mr. Whitman’s 
analysis of the subject written some 
seven years ago: 

“The fundamental principles of 
permanently successful business are 
the same now as yesterday, and will 
remain the same forever. The under- 
taking that is based on wrong prin- 
ciples has decay at its heart, and can- 
not last. Honor is the one and only 
true basis on which an enduring mer- 
cantile edifice can be reared. 

“To make any statement that is 
only literally and not morally true; 
to make any agreement or promise 
without full reason to believe that it 
can be made good; to distinguish as 
between the obligation expressed in a 
note and the moral obligation of any 
maturing debt of any kind; to under- 
mine the integrity of a national indus- 
try by insidious depreciation of qual- 
ity in product—these are the sure 





Outstanding Pioneer of the Indus- 
try—His Rise to Fortune and Fame 





William 


enemies of reputation and credit. The 
rule of honor commands faithful per- 
formance. It dictates that we shall 
be always ready to risk financial loss 
rather than to lose our self-respect. 

** Maintenance of so high a stand- 
ard of mercantile honor is essential 
to the credit which binds business 
intercourse. Our material prosperity 
both as individuals and as a_ nation 
is absolutely dependent on it. Our 
great achievements of industrial 
science and our triumphs of business 
enterprise could not have developed 
without conditions that justified trust; 
and even if they could have developed, 
they could not in themselves have 
made the America of today. Honor 
is the very life of it. It is the back- 
ground of our present, and the assur- 
ance of our future.” 


Was Pioneer and Builder 


Like the great New England mer- 
chants of clipper ship days and the 
earlier period coincident with the in- 
dustrial revolution Mr. Whitman was 
always a pioneer and builder, but one 
who made progress with skill and 
foresight. Not only was he the father 
of the worsted industry in this coun- 
try, but he was also the author of 
tariff laws for its protection and ex- 
pansion. He was one of the first of 
our manufacturers to visualize the 


Whitman 


possibilities of fine count cotton yarn 
and cloth manufacture, and in the up- 
building of this branch of the indus- 
try he gave freely of his tariff knowl- 
edge. He was one of the first textile 
men to develop mercerization, naphtha- 
cleaning of wool, plant humidifica- 
tion, French-system merino spinning, 
and he expressed regret to the writer 
that his advanced age prevented him 
from undertaking rayon yarn manu- 
facture. As a manufacturer and mer- 
chant he was always the first, or 
among the first, to try out and adopt 
new machines, processes and ideas, 
but they were never adopted per- 
manently unless they made good. He 
was one of the first to install a tex- 
tile testing laboratory and its special 
province was the maintenance of the 
uniformly high quality of the products 
of his mills. Although a merchant of 
the old school whose operations were 
based upon experience and judgmeut, 
rather than upon charts, indexes and 
allied modern business services, never- 
theless he had an insatiable hunger 
for facts and for years had main- 
tained one of the most completely 
organized statistical departments. Mr. 
Whitman’s rise from 
poverty to 


comparative 
fortune and fame 
emphasizes the much greater oppor- 
tunities available to modern youths 
and should be an inspiration to them. 


lo have been associated with 
and to have known him intimate 
Was equivalent to contact with tl 


great New England merchants of tl 


mete healS wf sho tack « 
eariv Nalft of the las century 
high character and ability. wet 


sonihed by Wilham Whitmagt 


His Early Life 


\lthough for more = than 


SOV ¢ 
vears a resident iM achusetts 
attached to the state by the mei 
ol his ancestol nel the earite 
family traditions, Mr. Whitman 
been a native of Round Hill, Annap 
olis County, Nova Scotia He was 


born there Mav 9 842, the son ot 
John Whitman, also born at Round 
Hill, and a descendant in the eighth 
generation of the pioneer John Whit 
man, who came from England prior to 
1638 and settled at \Weymouth, neat 
Boston. One of Mr Whitman's 
valued possessions was a part of the 
original homestead granted to the first 
John Whitman by the town of Wey 
mouth in 1642. William Whitman’s 
great grandfather, also named John 
Whitman, was born in Massachusetts 
and was one of those who left that 


state and went to Nova Scotia to take 


possession of the fruitful lands of 
\cadia. There he settled near An 
napolis upon a farm, which has ever 
since remained in the Whitman 
family. On his mother’s side, also, 
Mr. Whitman was of old Massa 
chusetts ancestry. His mother was 
Rebecca Cutler, a direct descendant 
of Ebenezer Cutler, a conspicuous 
Loyalist, whose attachment to King 
George was the reason of his banish 
ment during the War of the Revolu 
tion and his settlement in Halifax, 
N. S., in 1778. 

William Whitman spent the years 
of his childhood at Round Hill and in 
the neighboring town of Annapolis, 
being brought up in the faith of the 
Church of England and acquiring the 
rudiments of education in his father’s 
home, a small country school and the 
Annapolis Academy. At the age of 
eleven, however, his school days were 
over, for circumstances compelled 
him to start out to make his own way 
in the world. 


It has often happened that lack of 
wealth, early years oi struggle and 
scant educational advantages have 
proved helpful to young men of in- 
domitable energy. It was so in the 
case of Mr. Whitman. He came of a 
long-lived race on both sides of his 
family. He was endowed with a ro 
bust physical constitution. He had a 
natural aptitude for figures. He ac 
quired early a good legible handwrit 

(Continued on page 185) 
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TEXTILE WORLD Enters Broader Era of Service 


EXTILE WORLD 60th 


birthday. To make that celebration complete, it has 


celebrates this year its 

taken the most constructive and significant step in its 
long career of progress. It has affiliated with the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., the largest business publishing organi- 
zation in the world. 

Recognizing the increasingly important function of the 
business paper in our national life, and the need for maxi- 
mum strength in man-power and resources in order that 
that function might be most fully performed, the publishers 
of TEXTILE WORLD saw in the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
an organization which could add immeasurable support to 
them in their service to the textile industry. 

The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., on the other hand, 
has realized for some time that its group of papers should 
include one devoted to textiles, as a great basic industry, if 
its organization was to be a well-rounded one. It recognized 
TEXTILE WORLD as the dominant leader in that field. In 
addition, it felt that it desired to include in its family such 
men as those who have shaped the policies of TEXTILE 
WORLD during so many years. 

Consequently, the affiliation has been one in the fullest 
meaning of that term. The Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
publisher of TEXTILE WORLD, will operate as a separate 
division of the McGraw-Hill company. Its management 
will continue in the hands of the men who built it. Henry 
G. Lord, identified with business publishing for 44 years, 
remains as president. Frank L. Nagle, with a background 
of 48 years in the same field, beginning with the old Textile 
Herbert O. 
Barnes, who 34+ years ago became associated with the late 
Joseph H. Bragdon, Sr., founder of Textile Manufacturers’ 


Journal, continues as secretary. 


Record, continues as chairman of the board. 


Joseph H. Bragdon, who 
last spring completed his term as president of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., will be vice-president and general 
manager. The editorial policies of TEXTILE WorLD will 
continue to be directed by Charles H. Clark, editor-in-chief ; 
Clarence Hutton, technical editor, and Douglas G. Woolf, 
managing editor. To effect the closest coordination, Mr. 


Lord and Mr. Bragdon become members of the board of 


directors of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and Mr. 
Bragdon joins its executive committee. 

The merger includes not only TEXTILE WorRLD but the 
Consolidated Textile Catalog, Textile Advance News, the 
Official American Textile Directory, the American Direc- 
tory of the Knitting Trade, and a group of technical books 
devoted to the textile industry. 

An idea of the size and scope of the organization with 
which TEXTILE WORLD has joined forces may be obtained 
from the fact that this addition increases the business, indus- 
trial and engineering publications of the McGraw-Hill 
company to 24. Its specialized papers cover the fields of 
metal mining, coal, the electrical industry, food manufac- 
ture, industrial management, power, electric railway and 
bus transportation, machine tools, civil engineering and 
heavy construction, radio, chemical engineering—and now 
textiles. The company has sought continually to broaden 
the scope of its service, and the affiliation with TEXTILE 
WorLD marks the second large-scale development to be 
effected by McGraw-Hill within three months. On June 
29 announcement was made of a merger with the A. W. 
Shaw Co. of Chicago which, as a division of the McGraw- 
Hill company, is the publisher of System and the Magazine 
of Business. 


The resources of the company which has built such an 
organization, and which has created publications which 
lead the various fields they serve, are now at the command 
of TexTILE Worip. The experience of McGraw-Hill 
editors in so many diversified fields; the research and sta- 
tistical departments which only such a large organization 
can develop; the background of years of contact with leaders 
in all phases of our national life—are now added to the 
service possibilities of this publication. They will enable it 
to do a still better job for the textile industry. 

There is no important branch of American business and 
industry which is more distinctly of the service type than is 
a business publication. It does not offer its consumers a com- 


modity—so many pages of printed material. It must offer 


editorial leadership; trade and technical information; help 
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in the solution of immediate problems; guide-posts to the 
problems which the future will bring. 

To render such service, and consequently to prosper itself, 
it must develop experts in every phase of the field it covers. 
Therefore, the publishers of TEXTILE WorLpD feel that, 
important as will be the natural economies and greater 
efficiency resulting from large-scale operations in news 
gathering, in editorial and advertising field representation 
and in mechanical production, they will be overshadowed 
by the advantages to be gained from contact with the many 
specialists in the McGraw-Hill organization. 

There have been many important milestones in the history 
of TEXTILE WoRLD. Probably the most noteworthy in recent 
years was the merger, in 1915, of the Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, of New York, and Textile World Record, of 
Boston, to form the Textile World Journal, later shortened 
to TEXTILE WoRLD. Other steps have been the acquisition 
of Posselt’s Textile Journal, in 1923, and of Textiles, in 1924, 
both publications being merged into TEXTILE WORLD. 
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But not many of our readers have vivid recollections of 
the dim, dark days of business publishing, when TEXTILE 
WoRLD was born. In 1868—three years after the Civil 
War—the first predecessor of the present TEXTILE WoRLD 
was established. It was not—and could not be—a lusty 
infant. The consciousness, on the part of industry, of the 
need for specialized information and leadership had not 
been aroused. But in the 60 years since that time, such 
veteran publishers as James H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Henry G. Lord and Frank 
L. Nagle, of TEXTILE WorLD; Joseph H. Bragdon, Sr., 
H. M. Swetland, and many others, some of whom have passed 
on, have raised the business paper to the front rank of service 
organizations. It stands today as one of the chief tools ofthe 
industrialist, the technician, the merchant—and every indi- 
vidual engaged in any branch of business or industry. 

To its own recognized capacity for the fulfillment of that 
function, TEXTILE WORLD now adds the resources of another 
great publishing company. 





A Message from the President of 
TEXTILE WORLD 


“A publication like TEXTILE WORLD is a very per- 
sonal proposition. It is more than a business organi- 
zation. Most of the members of our group have spent 
the best part of their lives in this work and in close 
association with the industry, and the future of this 
publication and the maintenance of its peculiarly 
strong relationship with the trade mean much to us. 
It is no exaggeration to say that from the eighty mem- 
bers of our staff as a whole, there are personal acquaint- 
ances and in many cases strong friendships reaching 
out into almost every organization in the textile field. 
This latest step in TEXTILE WoRLD development does 
not change our personnel or this relationship which 
has been a strong factor in building our organization. 

“The new affiliation, while permitting TEXTILE 
WORLD to retain all the advantages of individuality 
and personality which are essential to the highest 
development of a business publication, gives - new 
strength and a still stronger organization with broader 
editorial and publishing service, more intensive re- 
search facilities for study of the problems of the 
industry and greater power for service.” 


; ae 7 


A Message from the President of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


“Merger of the Bragdon, Lord and Nagle Co. 
with the McGraw-Hill organization gives added 
strength to TEXTILE WorLD. Uninterrupted, it goes 
right on with the big job its founders chose for it in 
those early days immediately following the Civil 
War. 

‘Its personality is in nowise changed and the men 
who built it still are its managers and its publishers. 
The merger simply means that two strong organiza- 
tions have joined hands to take TEXTILE WoRLD further 
forward and to make it even a greater paper than 
it has been heretofore. 

“The textile industry, because of its size and its 
importance in human economy, deserves the best pub- 
lishing service of which any organization is capable. 
In its research, its production and its distribution it 
will make the greatest progress only when accom- 
panied by an ample agency of intelligence, which will 
cull the field for news and ideas and present them ade- 
quately. It is gratifying to us that our company now 
joins with TEXTILE WoRLD in the inspiring enterprise 
of furnishing this agency.” 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


\l- 
week 


Parker Corning, president of th« 
(N. Y.) Felt Co., was this 
nominated by the Democratic faction as 
for the 


bany 
its candidate Congressman at 
coming election in that district 


A. W. Shuttleworth, president 1! 
Mohawk Mills, Inc., A; ¥. 
Morris, \. V. Morris & Sons, Amster 


dam, N \ Were elected direct rs ot 


the 
( arpet and 
the 


Chamber 


nmerce 


organizatiol 


Huyck, pr 


Rensselaer 


tern 
(Sir Alfred 

Board ol 
it Ltd trom 


New York He 


some weeks im ¢ 


Mond), 


Imperial 


Lord Melchet 
chairmat ot Lite 
(Chemical ndusti 


englar 


Hl spend 


] } 
sailed 
recently tor 


al ada 


Anderson, Clay 
has been elected president ol 


Robertson Eppes, ot 
ton & Co 
the Charleston 

W. H. Cooper, vic 
Stephen Santord & Sons, 


Y., has returned from 


Charles F. 
). W Todd as 


manager of the 


(S. C.) Cotton Exchange: 


president ot 
\msterdam, N 


a trip to England 


suc¢ ecde d 


and 


Fleming has 
secretary-treasurcr 
Braid 


Pioneer Corp., 


Laurens, S. ( 

Walter E. Schuster, treasurer ot 
Schuster Woolen Co., and the Hayward 
Woolen Co., both of East Douglas, Mass.. 
has received the Republican nomination 
unanimously tor the 
of that State. 


John T. Lupton, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., chairman of the board of directors 
of Dixie Mercerizing Co., has returned 
from a trip to Europe. 


the 


governor's council 


G. T. King, of Lancaster, S. C., has 
been made chairman of the Master Me- 
chanics Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, taking the place of H. H. 
Iler, who is no longer connected with 
the textile industry. 

Alfred F. Stockwell, North Adams. 
Mass., has been awarded the $1000 
scholarship at M. I. T., Cambridge, 
Mass., presented by the Arnold Print 
Works, Inc., of that city, the presenta- 
tion being made by 
treasurer. 

J. T. Wigginton, of the textile de- 
partment of Clemson College, South 
Carolina, has accepted a position with 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 

Alexander T. Herron, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
New York Mills (N. Y.) Corp. to suc- 
ceed John Leiper, who has resigned on 
account of ill health. Mr. Herron has 
been assistant general superintendent for 
the last two 


George B. Flood, 


years. 

J. H. Shine, general manager of the 
Hope Knitting Co., Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., 
has returned from a several weeks’ 
cation to Battersea, Ont., Canada. 


John A. Baugh, Jr., who has been 
with the Stark Mills of Hogansville, 
Ga., for the past 15 years, is now gen- 
eral agent of the Loray division of the 
Manville-Jenckes Co., at Gastonia, N. C. 
K. D. Cook, of Gastonia, will continue 
as general manager of both the Gastonia 


Va- 


and High Shoals plants of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co. 


Clinton S. Marshall, manager of the 
Worcester ( Mass.) district of the Amer- 
Steel & Wire Co., 
moted as district superintendent, result- 
other officials down the 
all the mills in the dis 
J. Lester Perry, assistant 
succeed Mr. Marshall as man- 
C. F. Hood 


t managet 


M. Whitin Whittall, manager ot th 
division of the M. J. Whittall 
\ssociates, Ltd Wi reester, Mass.. 

returning from Los Angeles, 


considering 


ican has been pro- 


ing m advancing 
ine and affecting 
trict man- 
ver, will 
bec assist 


ize and omes 


riental 
whi 
( al A hy 


automobile, is 
+} 


engaging in 


w aviation industry on the Pacitic coast 


F. Kilby Hall, of Milton, Mass., 
the 
Department of Commerce at 
Clemson, S. ¢ for the 
that position t 
iccept the appointment as associate tech 
nologist in the textile section of the U.S 
Washington 
Previous to his work at Clemson College, 
Mr. Hall was for 2 years associated with 
Russell 7 secretary of the Na 
Cotton Manutac 
turers in the technical department of that 
organization which provides technical ad 
and information 


who 
as been at experimental laboratory 
of the U.S 
(lemson College, 
last year, 


has resigned 


Bureau ot Standards in 


Fisher, 


tional Association of 


Vice for its members 
and conducts investigations on manufac 
Mr. Hall is a grad 
Milton High School and the 


at Lowell, Mass 


turing methods 
ot the 


lowell Textile Institute 


uate 





He has had practical experience in the in- 
dustry having worked in mills as well as 
conducted technical work for the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 

H. S. Busby, director of the Georgia 
textile school, has just returned 
from a trip to England and is busy out 
lining the work of his department for the 
Mr. Busby visited many of 


Tech 


coming year. 
the leading mills in England while on his 
vacation and made a study of mill condi- 
tions in that country 


Prof. C. S. Mullin, has returned to 
his work in the Textile School of Clem 
son College, S. C., from an extended trip 
to Europe, where he studied textile devel 
opments 

W. C. Lovejoy, oi th 
ind Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
pointed chairman of the legislative com 
mittee of the Atlanta Association of 
Men, according to an announce 
made by C. L. Williamson, 


ot the 


Bag 
ap 


Fulton 
has been 


Credit 
ment just 
secretary organization. 

H. Alonzo Barnes, superintendent of 
the Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, 
N.C at the conference of 
textile chemists Char 
lotte on Oct. 13. 

Bailey Sellers lias resigned his posi- 
tion in research work in the chemistry 
department of the University of North 
Carolina, and accepted a similar position 
with the department of the 
Massachusetts Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 


will preside 


and colorists in 


research 
Institute of 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Section, National Safety Council, Meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, 


New York, Oct. 2-3, 1928. 


Texas Textile Association, Semi-Annual Meeting, Jefferson Hotel, Dallas, 


Texas, Oct. 5-6, 1928. 


Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association, Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Oct. 9, 


1928. 


Piedmont Section of American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, Annual Meeting, Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 13, 1928. 

_ Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association Meeting, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., before Oct. 15, 1928 (date to be set 


later). 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


1928. 
1928 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


Master Mechanics Section, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Green- 


ville, S. C., Oct. 16, 1928 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 13th Annual Meeting, Copley 
Plaza and Brunswick Hotels, Boston, Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1928. 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Second 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. C., November, 1928 (date to be set later). 


Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 


American 


Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 


Annual 


Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 5, 1928. 
Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


“?. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





J. D. French, cotton grader and clas 
ser for the Kendall Mills, Inc., wit! 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., will 
move shortly to Newberry, S. C., anc 
the office headquarters for the 
corporation there. R. W. Kirkland 
and P. N. Fants, it is will be 
with Mr. French, as cotton 
buyers for the Kendall Mills, Inc. 

Herbert Booth has 
southern mat 
Products Co 
facturers of 

Walter E. Dow has 1 
nation as cashier of 
Fall 
on Oct. 1, 
active 


have 


said, 


associated 


resigned as 
ager of National Oj] 
Harrison, N. J., 


textile oils 


manu 


ndered his resig 
\merican Print 
to take effect 
having decided to retire fron 
Mr. Dow entered th: 
company's office as shipping clerk ii 
1887 and advanced to clerk « 
the corporation and cashier. 

Amos C. Johnstone, superintendent 
of No. 1 division of the Loray plant o1 
the Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia 
N. C., has become representative of thi 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., in 
the Carolinas 


the 
ing Co., River, Mass., 
business. 


was latet 


Ernest Helliwell, 01 Toronto, has bee: 
appointed chief dyer for the British Co 
lumbia Worsted Spinning Mills, Ltd., 
Victoria, B. C. 

D. K. Dunn, OVETSeCUT 
the Montala Mfg. Co., 
\la., has resigned. 


W. A. Hunt, overseer ©! 
carding at the Ensign Cotton Mill, For 
syth, Ga., now holds a similar position 
with the Langley (S. C.) Mills. 


J. J. Kinsey, formerly overseer ot 
carding at the Adams Duck Mills, Inc.. 
Macon, Ga., now holds a similar posi 
tion with Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon. 


C. H. Hammond, of Lando, S. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
carding of the Aragon plant of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, — Inc.. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


F. H. Kane has returned to his old 
position of overseer of carding and 
spinning at the New Philippi Blanket & 
Textile Mills, Philippi, W. Va. 


of carding at 
Montgomery. 


formerly 


Luther Broom, formerly of Greer, 
S. C., is now night overseer of weaving 
at the Mercury Mills, Inc., Charlotte. 
MA. 


E. W. Ogburn has been promoted to 
day overseer of weaving at the Aragon 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Rock Hill, S. C. 


C. E. Willis has tendered his resigna- 
tion for the present as overseer of night 
weaving at Oconee Mills Co., West 
minster, S. C., because of ill health. 


A. McAlear, of Eaton Rapids, Mich.. 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving for the Prairie du Chien 
(Wis.) Woolen Mill Co. 


James Lawlor, overseer of the finish- 
ing department at the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., has resigned his 
position. 


Amedee Hamel, for many years over- 
seer of spinning in No. 11 mill of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., has 
been promoted to the position of general 
second hand under overseer Henry S. 
Hartley, who has charge of the carding 
in Mills No. 15, 16, 17 and 18. 
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Accurate Testing of Dyed Silks for Fastness to 
Perspiration Presents Many Difficulties 


T is essential that representatives 

of companies. selling broad silks 

shall be empowered to make a 

definite and truthful ‘statement 
regarding the fastness to perspiration 
of the colors they are offering. It is 
probable that the greater number of 
the dyestuffs now offered, whether 
they be of domestic or foreign origin, 
are fast to this influence, but it is not 
sufficient to say that they are and hope 
it is a fact. No lasting business can 
be obtained in this way; and, because 
of the necessity of giving the men on 
the road some convincing sales-talk, it 
is advisable for the mill laboratory to 
make a thorough investigation into the 
matter, 

There are few things more annoy- 
ing than the staining of a silk garment 
under the arms by the dye from the 
lining of a coat, or the changing of 
the color of the garment itself in large 
patches. 

Dress Shields Not Needed 

It is well within the memory of the 
majority that there were on the mar- 
ket specially made dress shields con- 
sisting of a thin indiarubber sheet 
which had the function of protecting 
the clothing from being stained in this 
way. They were called into being by 
the well-known lack of fastness of the 
dyes that were then available for 
general use. These shields were sewn 
into the dresses under the arms, and 
seem to have served their purpose 
fairly well; but they are now rarely 
seen, because the great improvements 
that have been achieved in the modern 
dyestuffs have rendered their presence 
no longer a necessity. 

It is interesting to find that those 
colors which are fast to light are 
usually also fast to perspiration; but 
this cannot be taken as a general rule. 
It would be very unsafe for any 
producer of broad silks to base any 
selling statements upon it. There are 
some dyes which are definitely classi- 
fied as being less fast to perspiration, 
while there are a few that are very 
good in fastness to perspiration and 
only moderate with regard to light. 

It is an undoubted fact that insuffi- 
cient attention is paid to this very im- 
portant subject, and consequently it is 
up to the dyers themselves to make 
their own investigations and so gather 
the necessary information. 

There is no difficulty in formulating 
a practical test for the fastness of 
colors to perspiration, but ‘in the 
actually carrying out of the simple 
test the details give rise to consider- 
able trouble. So great, indeed, is the 
trouble that arises that a really prac- 
ticable test has yet to be evolved. 

Devotees of Science 
It looks so easy to color some test 





Laboratory Tests Established in America, 
Germany, Switzerland, and England 


By Fred. Grove-Palmer 


HE satisfactory testing of dyed silks for fastness to perspira- 


tion by actual association with the human body is made ex- 
ceedingly difficult by the psychological and physiological factors, 


the author of the accompanying article points out. 


Four labora- 


tory tests have been adopted by chemical associations in America 


and Europe. 


Of these the one adopted by the American Asso- 


ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists appears to approxi- 
mate most nearly the actual conditions of perspiration, and com- 
parisons of this test with those conducted by persons wearing the 


dyed fabric have shown marked similarity of results. 


Even this 


test, however, does not allow for the variations in the character of 
perspiration among the consumers. 





pieces of silk, rayon, and unions with 
the dyestuff that is investi 
gated. If half a different 
fibers are used, pieces of each cloth 
will need to be dyed with each color 
and a small tuft of 
wool attached to each. The next step 
is to cut them up into suitably sized 
swatches and them out among 
those of the factory personnel who are 
willing to take on the duties of sub 
mitting them to test for a definite 
period. After this they may be handed 
back to the testing department for ex- 
amination and report. It can be seen 
that there is a number of patent dif 
ficulties here. many people, 
men or women will be found willing 
to pass their days with festoons of 
gaudy hued bits of cloth tied to their 
underwear? Such self-sacrificing de- 
votion to the cause of science is far 
from frequent. 


being 
dozen 


white cotton 01 


Pass 


How 


Another difficulty has also been met 
with, which is purely psychological 
and is therefore almost unavoidable. 
Because of the variations from normal 
in the health of each individual, to 
which further allusion will be made 
shortly, the effect of the perspiration 
from one body will not be the same 
as that from another. When a young 
lady discovers that a certain color un- 
dergoes a greater change when in her 
possession than it does when carried 
by her friend, and also she knows that 
the chemists will be made aware of 
this fact, there will be a tendency to 
burke the inquiry in some way and 
so render the investigation inconclus 
ive. 

Physiological Variation 

To obtain a clear view of the 
situation, it is requisite that the mat 
ter should be looked at from a physio- 
logical standpoint. Perspiration con- 
sists in the main of water which is 
passed out from the skin. This water 
is drawn from the tissues into the 
sweat glands, which are tiny coils of 
tubing that are situated in the deepest 
parts of the true skin. [rom each of 


these glands minute passage leads 


to the surface of the skin, its open 
through 


which, in the normal healthy person, 


mouth forming the pore, 
there is a constant flow of moisture. 
Under ordinary circumstances this is 
very quickly evaporated, leaving the 
Vhis is called 
perspiration.” But 
body is undergoing strenu- 


skin in dry condition. 
the “insensible 
when the 
ous exertion, Is exposed to increase 
from 


of temperature or is suffering 


some excessive emotion, the sweat 
glands are crowded with work and 
the result is that perspiration is 
ejected to the surface of the skin more 
rapidly than it is possible for it to 
evaporate, and it 


\ isible. 


therefore becomes 


This is known as “sensible 
perspiration,” and its purpose is not 
only the removal of impurities but 
also the equalizing of the bodily tem 
perature. 

\ person suffering from diabetes, 
incipient goitre, and from some nervy 
ous disorders may find that the flow of 
perspiration is reduced, if 
This patho- 
logical condition is known to medical 


men as anidrosis. 


greatly 
not entirely suppressed. 


If a patient belong 
ing to this class were being used for 
testing the fastness of dyestuffs, it is 
quite conceivable that there would be 
very little action, and consequently a 
result based upon the observations in 
that case would be very misleading. 
Exactly opposite to this state is the 


one known as hyperidrosis or exces- 


sive sweating. This) results from 
diseases such as influenza, phthisis, 
malaria, and also some nervous 


troubles. Here again, if a patient sut- 
fering from these diseases were being 
used for testing, very misleading re- 


sults might be presented. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks that the most natural and 
obvious way of trying the fastness of 
dyes in this respect is open to very 
serious objections, and consequently 
there has been considerable research 
done in various countries with a view 


to devising some method of perform 
ing the test that is as nearly like na 
ture as possible without introducing 
too many The 
United States has, perhaps, done more 
and gone farther with the investiga 
tions in this direction, but in 


accidental variations 


other 
places they have not been idle. The 
amount of work done, however, does 


not in the aggregate cover all the 
ground, nor can it be considered ade 


quate to the tmportance of the subject 


Chemical Study 
In the researches of the American 
Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, according to Dr. Scott, per 


\ssociation of 


spiration was analyzed and the follow 
ine figures obtained: 


Votal solid matter is between 1 and 
1.5%. ‘This matter consists of: 
Sodium chloride ......... 50% 


Phosphates, sulphates and chlor 


ides of magnesium, calcium, 

and potassium ... eae 10% 
Nitrogeneous matter, such as 

WERE oo ones eraie ives eee Bae cutie 30% 
Organic acids, such as lactic, 

acetic, ete. al mth. hese rate ee 


There are also constituents of per- 
spiration which are more readily de 
tected by the senses than by chemical 
analysis, and these differ in each indi 
vidual to a slight extent—and more 
so in different races of people, in a 
manner that needs:no further specifi- 
cation. 

The perspiration is 
weakly acid, and it has been pointed out 
that this is so very weak that it would 
not affect any but. the most sensitive of 
colors when brought into actual con 
tact with a normal person. Such a 
color as Congo’ Red is quoted as ex- 
emplifying this. But there is an enorm 
ous proportion of the 


reaction of 


population 
that are to some extent subnormal and 
in whom the acidity of the perspira- 
tion reaction is probably far stronger 
than that mentioned above. This, as has 
been already stated and has also been 
confirmed by Dr. Scott, they must be 
budgetted for in considering the fast- 
ness of dyes that are to be used for 
such articles of clothing as may come 
into direct contact with the = skin. 
‘There are cases in which acids are ad- 
ministered medically for the purpose 
of effecting a reduction in the flow of 
perspiration, and there is sufficient 
reason to believe that this treatment 
might have a direct influence upon the 
dyes used in the clothing. There are 
also instances in which the medicinal , 
formations have an alkaline reaction, 
and these too, would not be without 
their effect. 


Acid and Alkaline 
It has been shown by research that 
(153) 
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MPERATURE CONTROL 


Insures Uniform Colors and Makes 
Color Duplication Easy — 


YHATEVER dye you use, Sylphon automatic temperature control is necessary 
to uniform colors, or readily duplicate a color. When your dyeing opera- 

tion involves a series of temperature changes, there is a Sylphon Regulator which 
will enable you to get these exact temperatures. 
Sylphon Regulators also control the temperature required in fixing and mordanting 
operations, and insure proper results without bleeding off, streaking and uneven 
colors resulting from too high or too low temperatures. 
In all dyeing, fixing and mordanting operations there is one best temperature or 
range of temperatures which will produce uniform, full colors without uneven 
results. 
Sylphon Regulators insure the maintenance of these temperatures and avoid waste 
of steam, costs for supervising labor, inefficient production—wastes and seconds 
and poor quality product. 


$e 


Sylphon automatic control is particularly desirable in TAQ Original and 
dyeing in package form of made up cops and tubes. Only Genuine 

Sylphon Bellows 
The motor element in 


oa Pm . a sited: ae : . 2 ia all Sylphon  Instru- 
temperature to insure perfectly dissolved solutions and ments is the imal 


\ Sylphon Regulator will keep the solution at the right 


accurate, durable and 

flexible temperature 

control unit known 
to science. 


proper penetration of dyes throughout the process. 


We will be pleased to supply special information relative 
—— . X + ‘ as tae —— See Also —— 
to Sylphon Temperature control for individual requirements CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
; : . —_ aonaaes 

Use the coupon or write 1f you prefer. ATALOG 


a) 


The FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 


TO EQULATOR. a Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 





‘ T ; Originators and Patentees of the Famous Sylphon Bellows 
No. 931 Sy!phon Regulator on Skein Tub for 


Dyeing, Scouring, Bleaching and Mordanting Sales Offices: New York, Cui nad, PHILADELPHIA, 
Skein Yarns Detroit, Boston, and all Principal Cities 
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perspiration which has been allowed to 
stand exposed to the air for some time 
becomes alkaline owing to the decom- 
position of the urea and similar nitrog- 
enous bodies which are converted 
into ammonia and carbonate of am- 
monia, and it was with a view to being 
on the safe side in the investigations 
that two slightly different solutions 
were made. Both of these to some 
extent approximated the composition 
of perspiration, the one being mildly 


acid and other slightly alkaline. The 
two formulas are: 

Acid 
Sodium chloride ......... 10 gm. 
Lactic acid (60% tech.)... I gm. 


Monosodium orthophosphate I gm. 


RENN fea ard patina hyete ees 3 gm. 
WON NY wit Kicatyeaages ss 1 liter. 
Alkaline 
Sodium chloride ....... 10 gm. 
Ammonium carbonate...... 4 gm. 
Disodium orthophosphate. . I gm. 
RMR Satta wee + io a 1 liter. 


lhe results obtained by these two 
solutions are not altogether dissimilar 
from those gained naturally, and, of 
course, there is considerably less diffi 
culty in using them. The test is of 
the utmost simplicity. A piece of the 
dyed fabric is fastened to a piece of 
the same fabric in an undyéd condi- 
tion and a small tuft of cotton, and a 
separate set of each is soaked in both 
of the two solutions. The test fabrics 
are then squeezed out and permitted 
to dry in the air. These operations 
are repeated for a stated number of 
times, say three or four, and then the 
tests are examined in conjunction with 
some blanks that have not been treated 
and the effect upon the color recorded, 
together with a note as to its bleed- 
ing, if any, into the undyed fibers. 


Other Methods 

The Fastness of Dyestuffs Commis 
sion of Germany suggested that a 
solution of sodium chloride and am- 
monia should be used and the dyed 
fabrics soaked in this for fifteen 
minutes at a temperature of 45 deg. C. 
It is difficult to see what they hoped 
to achieve by this test, for it has so 
little resemblance to actual conditions 
that it would seem to be of practically 
no value. 

The method formulated by the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry of Basel 
is given as soaking the materials in 
weak acetic acid and then keeping 
them beneath a leaden weight for 
twenty-four hours. In this instance 
the soaking liquid bears no resembl- 
ance to perspiration, and by retaining 
the moisture in the fabric for the full 
twenty-four hours under considerable 
pressure, conditions are introduced 
which have no relation to actual occur- 
rence. 

‘The Bradford (Eng.) Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation standardized the following 
treatment: Soak the material in each 
i two baths, the one consisting of 
sodium chloride and acetic acid; the 
ther of sodium chloride. and soda. 
Keep the wet pieces at a temperature 
f 40° C. for twenty-four hours. The 
solutions are rather more like nature, 
ut the conditions of application are 
ar too severe. The test might bring 
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about a change in the color of the 
dye, but it would give no indication 
of what might occur during the use of 
the material as a garment. 

The Germans made comparisons of 
these three methods and found that 
there was no agreement. The results 
were in no sense concordant. Their 
own test was too mild to give any 
reliable conclusion, and the other two 
erred in the opposite direction. It 
was also shown that if the samples 
to be tested were dyed in accordance 
with the standard methods laid down 
by the German Commission the re- 
sults obtained differed very marked!) 
from those that were obtained when 
the fabrics had been dyed in an ordi 
nary commercial dyehouse. Mixtures 
of silk and wool are stated to have 
been especially noticeable in this re- 
spect. 

First Suggestion Best 


It is considered that trials made on 
the lines first suggested will yield a 
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very good impression of the perform- 
ance of the dyes when put into actual 
practice, and in a number of tests that 
were made this was to a certain ex- 
tent confirmed. Colors that were un 
changed by the test solutions applied 
as stated were found to be equally 
unchanged when worn against the 
bodies of two fairly normal people 
for three days, being put aside at 
nights in order that the fabrics might 
have opportunity for drying. 

Because of the troubles already 
mentioned earlier, the scope of the 
test was not broadened so as to get 
results from a greater number of 
bodies, and the results that were ob- 
tained were regarded more in the light 
of an experimental guide for further 
technical research than as a conclusive 
proof of stability to the effects of 
bodily moisture. It however. 
thought that for general trading pur 
poses the results were sufficiently con- 
clusive to warrant the dves_ being 
described as “fast to perspiration.’ 


Was, 


Throwster Clearances on Crepe 





Conditions Affecting 


Them — 


Comments on “Fixing” of Returns 


By Warren P. Seem* 


HROWSTER clearances’ Are® af- 
fected by the followirtg 
ditions : 

First, the moisture contents in the 
raw. The invoice weight on Japan 
silk ranges from 0 to 214% over con- 
ditioning weight. The average invoice 
weight is about 1.70% over condition- 
ing weight. 

Second, the amount of soaking emul- 
sion absorbed by the raw, which varies 
from 3 to 7%, depending on the 


con- 


/ 
amount and kind of emulsion used and 
the nature of the's#tk 

Third, the moisture content in the 
thrown thread, which varies from 61% 
to 11%. (When loading is resorted 
to for profit, the absorption is found 
at times to be as high as 12% and the 
moisture content 15°%.) 

Fourth, the amount of emulsion ab 
sorbed by the finished thread when the 
thread is set by the wet-bath method, 
and the extent of the drying after re 
moval from bath. 

Fifth, the amount of 
which varies 


waste made, 
from 214 to 3%, de- 
pending on the stocks, method of 
throwing, and management. A fair 
average allowance on high-grade stock 
is 24%4%. On heavy thread the waste 
may reach 4% when low-grade and 
poor-winding raw silk is used. 

Sixth, mixtures, through accident or 
carelessness. As long as employes will 
be careless and make mistakes, so long 
will the throwster be troubled with 
mixtures. Various means are used to 


avoid them, such as tinting the silk in 


* Superintendent of throwing and director 
of laboratory of Julius Kavser & Co. This 
is the fourth article by Mr. Seem on the 
throwing of crepe thread, the first ‘three 
having appeared June 16, July 14, and Aug. 
11, 1928. Recent articles by Mr. Seem have 
appeared Juiy 17, Aug. 14, Sept. 11, Oct. 9, 
Dec. 11, and Dec. 18, 1926; Jan. 15, Jan. 
22, Feb, 12, Feb. 19, Mar. 12, Apr. 23, May 
21, June 11, July 16, Aug. 12, and Sept. 
24, 1927; Feb. 11, Mar. 17, June 16, July 
14, and Aug. 11, 1928. 


soaking, colored tags, different colors 
on the heads of bobbins, striping heads 
of bobbins, and methods of checking 
up—all of which are more or less help- 
ful in reducing them to rare cases in 
a well-managed plant. 


Range of Clearances 
first five variables show 
mill clearances will 
from 14 to 3%. 
manufacturers 


The 
actual 
range 


that 

at times 
Yet many 
have been led to be- 
lieve that their clearances should not 
vary more than one-half of one per 
cent, that such returns indicate good 
management, and that when they vary 
greatly the proper amount of silk has 
not been returned to them. I know of 
instances conscientious throw- 
sters would not “fix” 


where 
the returns and 
the business was given to others who 
were proficient at “fixing,” keeping the 
owner happy and contented but bliss 
fully ignorant of how it was done. 
There are, however, practices that 
a throwster must follow during certain 
periods of the year that may appear 
a limited knowl 
edge of the subject to be “fixing,” but 
which are done to improve the 
quality of the delivered thread. | 
refer to the method of soaking heavier 
in winter to overcome the very dry 
mill improve the 
working qualities of the thread, and 
that of dampening the finished thread 


to those having only 


conditions and 


to wind a better cop and _ prevent 
slipping. 
Many spinning rooms show a 


temperature of from 80 to 85° F. at 
a relative humidity of from 40 to 45% 
during the winter months. This air 
condition causes the thread to become 
very dry and contain only from 6% 
to 7% moisture, causing increased 
breaks and waste. 

Silk wound on cops under such air 
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conditions wind loosely and the thread 
trequenty ships ot the end. This ts 
prevented by spraying the silk with 
water or conditioning the thread in a 
humid room before copping. 


Effect of Conditions 
| do not want to infer that all clear- 
ances ranging less than !2 of 1% are 
“fixed,” as that would be just as false 
as to say that returns varying under 
one half of one per cent always repre- 
sented actual mill returns. ‘Throwing 
plants operated 24 hours a day. with 
the air conditions properly regulated, 
using only Grand XX raw, and hav 
ing a good organization and a steady 
run on the same thread and twist, do 
not show any radical changes in their 
months; but, 
winter to spring 


clearances tor when 
from 
trom fall to 


getting a lot that runs poorly, it may 


changing and 


winter conditions ot 
This, unless 
understood, 


cause unusual clearances 
the conditions are wili 


reflect on the throwster and 


appear 
to indicate, in the case of low returns, 
that something has happened and that 
the return shows a loss of silk, while 
the changes in the season may be 
entirely responsible and the clearances 
show the actual return trom mill. 

lo meet these conditions many of 


the modern throwing plants have 
installed testing laboratories to permit 
the throwster and his customer to 
determine without work the 
condition of the silk both coming in 
and going out of the mill, thus estab- 
lishing the question of actual waste 
made, 

Are clearances absolutely 
correct when all of the loading boils 
out ¢ of the 
raw and thrown silk are tested, and 
double and triple the number of tests 
made on the 


guess 


100% 


No, because only 10% 


often show 
considérable variation in the average 
results. As the shipping bobbins give 
and take moisture, the exact return 
weight cannot be determined until all 
of the bobbins are emptied. It is 


same. silk 


’ 


however, good business practice to 
deal on a 100% basis, provided the 
amount of waste allowed for the 


grade of silk used is reasonable 
Does It Pay? 

Does it pay the owner to spend 
about 2% to 3 cents per pound to have 
100% crepe 
hat depends 
entirely upon what service the throw- 
ster is giving, 


clearances made on ‘all 


thrown on commission ? 


and that can only be 
from a trial on the 100% 

careful analysis of all 
involved. Where any 
doubt exists it is wise to exercise the 
following precautions : 

(a) Inquire carefully into the char- 
acter of your and, if he 
stands the test, give him a fair deal; 
don’t expect the Make 
100% clearances occasionally for your 
information, his knowledge, 
avoid temptation. 

(b) Buy thrown crepe thread on a 
definite boil-off and condition-weight 
basis. Send all silk to the testing 
house for net weighting. 

(c) Occasionally when the thrown 
thread appears unduly heavy in size, 
after allowing for take-up in twisting, 


determined 


basis, and a 


conditions 


throwster, 
impossible. 


and to 
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ONCE UPON A LINE 


a ERE they hung, like effigies, two of 


the two thousand curtains sold dur- 
ing the great “Colorin the Kitchen Sale.” 
Orchid edging had become an orchid 
blush that suffused the entire curtain. 


The store was very polite but, of course, 
they had not guaranteed the colors 
against bleeding under certain condi- 
tions, although the curtains really were 
washable. They’d put it up to the house 
from whom they bought 
the curtains. 


The wholesaler put it up 
to the manufacturer. 





The manufacturer, backed against the 
wall, still maintained that the curtains 
were washable but, of course, you had 
to be careful. 


This customer and most of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine other pur- 
chasers of those curtains put it up to 
their neighbors. Their decisions didn’t 
do the store any good, nor for that matter 
the wholesaler and the manufacturer. 


It costs much less for every- 
body concerned to make 
adjustments before rather 
than after the sale. 


REG, U, S. PAT, OFF, 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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as given in Table V (TEXTILE WorLD, 
Aug. 11, 1928, p. 49), have a chemical 
analysis made on the thread to learn 
whether material has been used that 
does not boil out, particularly so when 
low boil off and heavy thrown size 
indicate that this might have been 
done. 

The practice of trading on a 
specific amount of waste, charging the 
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throwster for any excess waste above 
that amount, and not allowing any 
credit on lots where the 
lower, or on a reciprocal basis, is very 
bad business, because it tempts the 
throwster to hold back silk to make 
good his losses or treat the silk so the 


waste is 


returns will be in his favor. 
The End of the Series 


“Pinking” of Bleached Cottons 





Evidence that Discoloration Is 
Due to Other Causes than Mildew 
By Dr. L. J. Matos 


RED or pink discolorations are oc- 
casionally observed on bleached 
cotton fabrics such as sheetings, twills, 
bed-spreads, etc., and it has been a 
matter of some difficulty for investi- 
gators to definitely ascertain the 
cause, although there have been many 
attempts to reach a conclusion. 

The prevailing opinion regarding 
“pinking,” as it is commonly termed, 
on bleached cottons is that it is due 
to the presence of mildew; but the 
microscope fails in the majority of 
instances to reveal the presence of 
any mildew growths (fungi), although 
there are known to exist some fungi 
that show a distinct coloration. 

Discoloration of Books 

The writer recalls an instance in 
which a pink coloration had marked 
the edge of a copy of one of the 
monthly issues of the Journal of the 
Soctety of Chemical Industry, which 
had been bound with others of the 
same year into a volume. This bound 
volume reposed with others on the 
shelf in a chemical laboratory, and 


only one of the twelve issues showed ° 


distinct pinking. The coloration pene- 
trated the cut edge of the volume for 
nearly one inch. Another volume, en- 
titled “Bleaching and Calico Print- 
ing,” by George Duerr, published in 
1896, shows the same pink coloration 
around the edge of its 142 pages, and 
extending in from the cut edge for a 
distance of about 114 inches. The 
pink coloration is very slight, but 
quite uniform. 

Reviewing the processes of paper 
making and having in mind the cir- 
cumstances of the storage of both 
volumes in the laboratory which was 
devoted to testing dyes, these pink 
stains were certainly not due to 
mildew. 

The pink discoloration observed on 
bleached cotton fabrics is not infre- 
quently found on the exposed folds 
and edges of the goods as they are 
tied up in bolts. Often the pink color 
is noticed extending along the folds 
and of the same uniform depth of 
color as that found along the edges. 

It must be remembered that mildew 
is a plant growth, and that the growth 
develops wherever there happens to 
be spores (analogous to seeds). 
They require favorable conditions of 
hoth heat and moisture, besides a 
suitable nutrient ground, for their de- 
velopment. This suitable ground is 
frequently found in the sizing or 


finishing compound that has been ap- 
plied to the fabrics, and which may 
and probably contain highly 
nitrogenous starches besides more than 
traces of some coal-tar products in- 
troduced as antiseptics. These latter 
are likely to supply one or more of 
the organic products which, in some 
instances, have been regarded as being 
directly responsible for the discolora 
tion. Possibly aiding in the develop- 
ment of the reaction may be included 
one or more of the mineral salts, also 
used as antiseptics. 
Possible Causes 

If the discoloration is due to mil- 
dew growths, they will show under 
the microscope clearly and distinctlv 
small but thoroughly organized 
nlants of low and frequently 
On the other hand. 


does 


as 
order 
highly colored. 


if the cotton showing pink discolora- 
tion is carefully examined micro- 
scopically, the fibers will show the 
pink coloration throughout their en- 
tire body, as though each individual 
fiber had been dyed with a pink dye 
solution. This leads to the belief that 
the discoloration is due to some cause 
other than mildew. 

One writer, as far back as July, 
1905, attributed the cause of pinking 
of bleached cottons to the presence of 
sulphuric acid used as a sour after 
bleaching. The oxidation of cotton, 
which is cellulose, to oxycellulose is also 
to be regarded as a possible source of 
the trouble, on account of aniline fumes 
in the air coming in contact with the 
oxycellulose, changing the former into 
a pink-colored compound related to 
pseudomauveine 

The pink discoloration has 
found bolts of bleached 
that were packed in shipping cases 
which had been lined with paper coated 
with 


been 


on cottons 


a waterproofing compound con 
sisting principally tar products. 
Under the heat of the warehouses, or 


of 


in the holds of steamers, it is believed 
that possibly some of the volatile con- 
stituents of the water proofing com- 
pound on the lining paper mav have 
heen driven off. This, it is believed, 
may have become oxidized on coming 
in contact with traces of acid remain- 
ine in the cloth, or formed some color- 
ful comnound in the cloth in conjunc- 
tion with the constituents of 
the finish 
catalvtic agent 


one of 


dressing or acting as a 


Dyeing Cotton Pile Fabric 





Sticky Substances Must Be Avoided 


— Applvine Salt 


Reauires Care 


By Thomas J. Nuckolls* 


HE gray plush goods are taken 

from the loom in so-yard double 
cuts and carried to the insnection table 
where all imperfections are sewed in 
by the menders. The gray is now 
carried to the dusting machine and 
from there to the grav shears where 
the pile is sheared down even. The 
goods are now ready for the dyehouse. 

Six, eight, or whatever number of 
pieces mav constitute a load to be dved 
are picked from the grav stock, 
getting the same length in each piece 
if possible. These pieces are accu- 
rately weighed and the load numbered 
according to that particular dve kettle 
in which they are to be dyed. This 
weight and kettle number are recorded 
and sent to the laboratory for use in 
figuring dvestuff for the load in that 
particular kettle. Each batch must he 
weighed, drugs figured. dveing carried 
out, and shade matched independent of 
anv and all other dyeings. 

The type of machine in which the 
dyeing is to be carried out must be 
figured in on the formula. Each ma- 
chine has its own characteristics and 
these must be found out and accurately 
recorded from experience. 


* Of Piedmont Plush Mills. Greenyille 
S. C. Article is abstract of paper nresented 
at recent Asheville meeting of the Ped 
mont Section of the American Assoctation 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


Among the major factors that are 
of vital importance to know is the time 
taken to load the machine, fill the ma- 
chine with the required amount of 
water, heat this water to the required 
temperature, this load 
empty this kettle of water, and unload 
the machine. The speed of the ma- 
chine must be constant, and such as 
to give best results. The creels must 
be correctly placed above the kettle. 
These factors are essential in order to 
obtain the utmost accuracy in match- 
ing and secure the best results in the 
finished product. 

The constituting the 
load are placed in the machine, going 
around the creel and support roll, fold- 
ing gracefully in the kettle box as 
shown in the diagram. Each piece 
has its own path to travel and is kept 
in that path by guide pins at the top 
of the kettle. When the kettle is 
loaded and in operation, each piece has 
a tendency to support the other, there- 
by helping each to travel in its own 
path throughout the complete circuit. 


cor | down. 


gray goods 


The kettle is now filled with water 
to a point where the goods are prop- 
erly immersed to a sufficient volume 


to attain a thorough boil-off. On wet- 


ting the goods out, the proper boil-out 
compounds are now added after being 
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thoroughly dissolved and __ strained. 


The steam is turned on and the liquor 
is brought up to the boil-out tempera- 
ture that is required for that particular 
grade of goods being processed. This 
temperature is held until the goods 
have received a thorough scouring. 
Right here is one of the most import- 





Circuit of Goods in Kettle Box 


beautiful 
piece of piece-dyed plush. The hand- 
ling of the goods, temperature, water, 
and boil-out material at this stage of 
the work cannot be given too much 
consideration. The oils and alkalies 
used in boiling out the goods must be 
soluble and free from any sticky sub 
stance that might affect the pile. 


ant steps in processing a 


After the boil-out, thorough rinses 
are given. The boil-out merely loosens 
many of the impurities the 
goods, and, if they are not rinsed off 
and washed into the the full 
benefit of the boil-out is not obtained. 
\ny insoluble matter sticking to the 
pile will not only cause spots and un- 
evenness in dyeing, but, if not rinsed 
off the goods, it will go through to 
the finished product, causing cloudy 
Any stbstance used in boil- 
ing out or dyeing pile fabrics which is 
of a sticky nature is in danger of 
causing the goods to finish up un 
sightly, especially where this substance 
cannot be thoroughly rinsed off. 


from 


sewer, 


material. 


Dyeing Operation 


We are ready for the dye 
liquor, for the goods are in a clean, 
firm, but soft condition. The water 
volume for dyestuff is now accurately 
measured, being figured in proportion 
to the weight of goods to be dyed. 
The dyestuff, which has been previ- 
dissolved by now 
added slowly to the water in the dye 
kettle. The temperature is raised to 
the point where the dyeing is to be 
carried out. This temperature is 
brought up in a specified time and held 
there a minutes before salting 
begins. The time and temperature are 
regulated the size load, the 
grade of goods, and the surrounding 
Salt is now added to the 
bath in small proportions, while the 
temperature of the bath is held con 
stant throughout. Both common salt 
and glaubersalt are used, the amount 
depending on the depth of shade and 
the type of dyestuff. The percentage 
of salt used is relatively high due to 
the long bath and slow exhausting 
dyestuff which is found to be best for 
this purpose. Handling of the salt at 
this very important, and 


now 


ously boiling, is 


few 
of 


by 


conditions. 


stage is 
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POOR WRAPPING PAPER 
NEVER BROUGHT GOOD-WILL 
TO ANY BUSINESS 























T° successful business is the 
one where thought is given 
to the details of merchandising, 
as well as to the moving of 
stocks. For instance — wrap- 
ping paper. People like to have 
goods wrapped in Gator-Hide 
Kraft, because it looks well, is 
tough and strong enough to 
prevent wear and tear, and is a 
protection against moisture. 
Write for samples and com- 
plete information about Gator- 
Hide Kraft Wrapping Paper. 
Another Certified Product of 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 


Main Sales Office: 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


“ea te ‘company DISTRIBUTORS OF GATOR-HIDE KRAFT “oii 
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largely determines the accuracy 
matching and uniformity of dyeing. 
A sample is now cut from one of 
the pieces in from 10 to 40 minutes 
after the final salting. This time de- 
pends largely upon the size of load, 
the depth of shade, and the type of 
dyestuff used. The machine is stopped 
long enough to secure a sample. It is 
important not to have the machine stop 
longer than necessary while getting a 
sample or any time while the dyeing 
is in progress, for standing will not 
only cause streaks or spots on goods, 
but will distort the pile to such an ex- 
tent that it cannot be properly finished, 


ot 


thereby giving a cloudy piece of 
finished material. It can be easily 


stated that as much care must be exer- 
cised in dyeing pile fabrics to keep 
down cloudiness as must be exercised 
in getting evenness. 

This sample is dried and cooled as 
quickly as possible. It is then com- 
pared to standard sample and should 
be slightly lighter, generally speaking. 
The next sample is cut from the ma- 
chine in from 10 to 40 min. after the 
first sample and should be, after dry- 
ing and cooling, just about a match to 
standard. This sampling is 
on until the shade comes up to just 
what is desired and the liquor is 
dumped. Allowance must be made in 
sampling between the time the sample 
is cut from the machine and the time 
it is found to be a match to standard. 
This time varies from around four to 
twenty minutes, depending on just how 
long it takes to cut, rinse, dry, and 
cool the machine sample. There are 
shades of green that will take an un 
usually long time to cool and develop 
to a shade where an accurate match 
can be obtained. 


carried 


While the machine sample is being 
dried, cooled, and compared to standard 
sample, the dyeing is going right on 
and the shade is getting heavier. The 
shade is not only getting heavier dur 
ing this period, but is being changed in 
tone due to one or more of the colors 
used in combination having a little 
slower exhaustion than the rest. It 
requires extreme care and continued 
practice in making the proper allow- 
ance in sampling from the machine so 
as to get an match the 
take-out. In drving the machine sam- 
ple, it is found best to do so with 
warm circulating air. As this air 
drying is rather slow, the hot steam 
cylinder is usually resorted to. 
Cylinder drying is done quickly and 


accurate on 


it is this time saved that is so im- 
portant. The disadvantage of cylinder 
drying is that some shades are 


weakened on coming in contact with 
the hot surface. This dulling of shade 
must be allowed for in matching. 


Study Dyestuff Properties 

It is necessary to know the working 
characteristics of the dyestuffs you are 
using in order to secure a good match 
and even results. Dyestuffs that dye 
evenly and exhaust uniformly and 
slowly under various temperatures and 
at different concentrations are neces- 
sary. Colors are best used in combi- 
nation which exhaust at the same 
speed or nearly so. 
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When shade is secured, the dye 
liquor is dumped and the final rinses 
are made. The goods are rinsed clear 
of loose color and the cloth is left in 
a cool state. While the dye liquor is 
being dumped and the rinses are in 
progress, there is a simmering or slow 
exhaustion of the several colors left 
in the liquor due to the cooling bath. 
Being familiar with the several colors 
that constitute the formulas, you may 
allow for the taking on of those colors 
that exhaust in the cooling bath. To 
get a final check on this last ex- 
haustion a sample is cut from the final 
rinse. 


The goods are now removed from 
the machine and run through a 
vacuum extractor at full width. The 
dyed goods are carried to the finishing 
room where they are wet finished, 
dried, and dry finished. The main ob- 
ject of the finishing process is to bring 
the pile up straight and uniform, later 
laying the pile at the required angle 
for that particular grade of goods. 
By the aid of the tiger machine, steam 
brush, shearer, and _ plusher, the 
finisher does his work. In the hands 
of a skilled finisher the rough pieces 
of pile fabrics coming from the dye- 
house are converted into a beautiful, 
lustrous, and soft material. 


Installs Large Dyeing Machines 





Franklin Process Co. Increases Pro- 
duction in Commission Yarn Dyeing 


HE increased use of color in re 


cent years has made mass pro- 


duction a necessity in commission yarn 
dyeing, just as. it 
necessity in 


has long been a 
other industries, 
The necessity has arisen because of 
the fact that 
fabrics are 


many 


colored cotton 
with solid 
ground either in the warp or filling or 
both. All the ends in such a_ fabric 
must be from the same dye batch to 
assure perfect goods. 


many 


today made 


\ similar prob 
lem is encountered in dyeing yarn fot 
multi-colored pile fabrics. 
ed used such 
fabrics run into very large poundage 


Che color 
yarns for the pile of 
at times, and here again all the yarn 
used in one piece of fabric must be 
from one dye batch. 

It is true that a large quantity of 
cotton varn of exactly the same shade 
can be produced by dyeing the fiber in 
the raw stock. 
solution many 
due to the fact that such an 
important factor in today’s market. in 
other words, it takes the mill too long 
to get the varn after ordering, due to 


However, this is net a 


real for mills today 


time ts 


the fact that the varn has to be spun 


Further 
more, yarn made from dyed stock has 
to be purchased in such large quanti- 
ties that there is considerable risk in 
carrying it, age 
when styles and the popularity of cer 


after the raw stock is dyed. 


especially in this 


tain colors change so rapidly. 


Two Large Machines 
Che real solution seems to be larger 
varn-dyeing machines, and the Frank- 
lin Process Co. has had built and has 
in its 
Providence plant and one in its Phila 


delphia 


installed two such machines, one 


plant. These machines will 
dve trom 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. of 
varn per batch. They operate on the 
well-known Franklin Process princi 


ple; that is, 


cotton 


they dye the yarn in the 
Franklin package or wound ‘form. lwo 
thousand) Franklin 
six-inch traverse (approximately one 
pound of yarn to a package) can be 
placed in a 


packages with 4a 


one time, o1 
4.200 Franklin packages with a three 
inch traverse 


machine at 


(approximately one-half 
pound of varn to a package) 
\s the 


| 
HLICHMaes ile 


Wustration shows, these 


built with twin dyeing 





Large Yarn-Dyeing Machine Installed by Franklin Process Co. 
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kiers. They are built this way 
facilitate loading and unloading. It 
has been discovered already that these 
machines can do perhaps even bette 
work that the smaller Franklin Pro 
cess machines. This is no doubt due 
in part to the fact that the machines 
are equipped with unusually large and 
powerful pumps which effect an un 
usually thorough distribution of the 
dye liquor and perfect penetration ot 
the cotton fiber. 


to 


This latter feature is 
particularly important to plush manu- 
facturers, as it enables them to make a 
pile of deep rich color and with an 
unusual amount of luster 


Effect of Sun’s Rays 


Wool Found to Deteriorate Less 
than Silk and Cotton 
he actinic rays of sunshine, and 


particularly the ultraviolet ones, have 
been found by an investigator in Ber 
lin, Germany, to be the cause of de- 
terioration of fabrics exposed to the 
weather. Wool been found to 
otfer more resistance to deterioration 
from this cause than silk, cotton, linen, 
or hemp. In the tests conducted, silk 
found to the 
rapidly. 


has 


was deteriorate 


most 

The strength of the material under 
test was found to have decreased one- 
half after 200 hours exposure in the 
case of silk, 400 in the case of jute, 
goo in that rayon, 940 in that of 
cotton, 990 in that of flax, 1roo in that 
1120 in that of 
ind tg20 in that of chrome wool 


of 


ot hemp, raw wool, 


To Supply Marine Corps with 
Kersey Cloth 
PHILADELPHITA.—Officials 

depot, U. S. Marine 
Broad St. & Washington Ave., an 
nounce recommendation has been 
that furnish them 
with 50,coo yds. green kersey cloth, 
10 Oz. which bids 


of 
Corps, 


the 
local 


made contract to 


on were opened 
awarded to Farnsworth 
New York. This firm 
submitted a price of $1.6989, deliver 
ie to begin in 75 


Sept ig, be 
& Talmadge. 
days, 10,000 yds 
to be delivered every 14th day there 
after. 
Other 
item 


bidding on this 

(Tl.) Woolen 
Mills, $1.85, deliveries to begin in 35 
Auburndale Mills, New York, 


$2.08, deliveries to begin in go days; 


concerns 


were: Lacon 


days ; 


Parker Wilder & Co., New York. 
$1.731%4, deliveries to begin in four 
weeks ; Kent Mfe. Ge, Clifton 
Heights, Pa., $2.28; Knight Woolen 


Mills, New York, $1.797; American 
Woolen Co., 
ies to begin in go days; Batavia Mills, 
New York, $1.849, delivery to be 
completed in 120 days. 


Boston, $2.025, deliver- 


Lake St. John, Que., Canada. The 
establishment of a large textile plant in 
the Chicoutimi district near Lake St. 
John is reported imminent. Dr. L. J. 
Lemieux, Commissioner in London 
(Eng.) for Quebec, stated that English 
capital was showing great interest in 
the Chibougamau district and would 
probably locate a plant there. The name 
of the individuals behind the enterprtse 
cannot be divulged until a later date. 
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heft 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CHEMICALS 


AND 


SERVICE 


ee diversified chemical 
needs of the textile in- 
dustry may seem to present a 
perplexing purchasing prob- 
lem. A partial list of R & H Textile 


BE ee ache ob ae om Chemicals: 
[he situation is simplified by 


| 

concentrating purchases with | |  Albone Potash, Caustic | 

> rags Alcohol Potash, Oxalate 
R & H. This oe be done | Ammonia Potash, Permanganate 
with every guaranty of satis- | Copper Sulphate Sodium Bichromate 
faction. R & H standards ot Epsom Salts Sodium Perborate 
quality and well organized | Formaldehyde Sodium Prussiate 

(ase. sas Formic Acid Sodium Stannate 
facilities indicate a dependably Glauber’s Salt Sodium Sulphide 
reliable source for textile | Naphthalene Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 
chemicals. | Oxalic Acid Solozone | 





Potash, Bichromate Zinc Chloride 
Kiofk | Potash, Bioxalate Zine Dust 
| Potash, Carbonate 
cooperates through its Labora- 


. . rh ° ‘ Y - > , 
tories with the Textile, Case Solvents for Cleaning and 








Hardening, Plating, Bleach- | Spotting Out 
ing, Paper, Ceramic. and | Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane | 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 


other industries. Solvent 260 


“Whe a 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(. 


709 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


tt 
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NEW MACHINERY @ PROCESSES 





Density of Yarn Packages 


Accurately Determined by Special 
Testing Instrument 


\n instrument known as the Duro- 
meter for the density of 
wound packages of yarn, such as bob- 
bins, spools, cones, tubes (particularly 
tubes for package dyeing), quills, and 
beams, is being introduced to the tex- 
tile industry by The Shore Instrument 
& Mfg. Co., Van Wyck Ave. & Carll 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


testing 


Se 


For unwinding 


effect of time, if any, and otherwise 
helps to obtain the most uniform read- 
ings. Either the instrument can be 
moved up and down by means of the 
knurled knob projecting to the left on 
the upper portion of the stand, or the 
platform can be moved up and down 
by means of the thumbscrew 
gripped by the hand. 

The property measured in the bob 
bin, while it may be termed a form of 
hardness, is really resistance to defor 
mation, due to the the 
individual threads. tight 


shown 


tautness of 


Ot course, 





Durometer for Testing the Density of Packages of Yarn 


uniformly in later processes, it is 
necessary that packages of yarn be 
first wound to a uniform density. Any 
variation in density among a lot of 
bobbins can readily be detected by the 
use of the Durometer. After it has 
been decided that a certain density of 
package the best results, a 
standard can be set and all machines 
adjusted to wind their packages to 
that standard. In winding packages 
for package-dyeing systems, such as 
the Franklin, Thies, etc., uniformity 
of density is important in order to 
obtain unitormity of dyeing. 

The instrument consists of a small 
quadrant-shaped case with a glass- 
covered opening disclosing a scale and 
t pointer. At the bottom of the case 
nd near the square corner is a blunt 
pin projecting downward which is 
tree to move back into the instrument 
when pressure is applied. When no 
stand is employed, the instrument is 
simply pressed downward upon the 
object to be tested. The downward 
pressure forces the pin upward to an 
extent proportional to the density of 
the material. The reading indicates 
the hardness in “Durometer units.” 

A stand can be furnished for hold- 
ing the Durometer as shown in the 
iccompanying illustration. This facili- 
tates accurate determinations of the 


gives 


winding makes a spool hard in con 
trast to one that is not wound so tight 
and which would be comparatively 
loose. Although this difference can 
roughly be determined by hand, one’s 
fingers lose their sensitivity after con- 
tinued feeling of the bobbins, and in 
no case is it possible to determine the 
exact degree of tautness. With the 
Durometer the most desirable degree 
for any particular can be 
exactly determined and recorded as 
standard. 


process 


Time is a consideration in this test- 
ing. The indicating needle in some 
materials tends to move backward 
gradually after the first application, 
as the material under test tends to take 
permanent set. If the hardness shows 
70 the first second, and 60 at the end 
of five seconds—these are 
recommended for general work—it 
may be expressed as 60-70 or 65 as 
the mean value. If is kept 
up for one minute or more, the values 
shown at the end of the first second, of 
the first seconds, and of 
minute or more should be stated 

A standard spring plate is provided 
with each Durometer for testing its 
accuracy. The mechanism of the 
Durometer is free from sliding parts 
and friction, and would not be affected 
by the presence of dirt or dust. 


intervals 


contact 


five one 


“Cotton King” Loom 


Weaves Finest Voiles or Heavy 
Ticking at High Speed 
\t the Southern Textile Exposition 
to be held at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, October 15 to 1928, the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., the 
| 1 Cotton 


20, 
will -show to 


trade for the first time its new 

King automatic loom 
S 

vineed of t 


cient if not 


\lthough con 
that tl 
producing 


tact ‘ere is suth 


ove capacity 
with existing eyuipment, the company 
points out that the 


are inadequate and inefficient 


many of loom 
in use 
Substitution of modern, automatic box 
for underspeeded machines 
makes production more profitable, not 


looms 


only through more vardage of better 
quahty, but in the reduction of waste 
operation of more looms per weaver, 
and at the 
nance costs 
the 
versatile 
the 


same time lower mainte 


For exacting 
and 
engineering 


requirements ot 
high-speed production, 
department .of the 
company has developed this new ( 
& K. Cotton Kine automatic loom for 
weaving cotton, 


This 


rayon, and_ similar 


fabrics. loom is capable * of 


greater elasticity of operations, for 
not only will it produce fabries rang- 
ing from the finest voiles to heavy 
ticking, but will them at 
higher speed and without the usual 
difficulties. This new loom is particu 
larly adapted to the modern prttern 
and texture [ g 
dress goods, and draperies of cottons 
and rayons. 


weave 


variations of ginghams 


In the Cotton King, manutacturers 
will find the means of more profitable 
production, it is declared. 
loom is more modern in its princip!es 
of design, 


The New 
manufacture, 
and treatment of materials. It is high 
in productivity but low in orginal cost 
and maintenance. Service tests have 
proved the adaptability of the Cotton 
King to higher speeds, and its new 


methods of 


and improved motions are designed to 
facilitate adjustments and reduce to a 
minimum the time lost for mechanical 
reasons. 

Because of the accessibility of par's. 
a loom fixer can care for more loom 
Parts have been made under precision 
jigs and fixtures with machined sur 


faces to 


insure interchangeability 
Fhe loom. is built either with a cam 
harness motion or a dobby harness 


motion, and sample of each type will 
be in operation in the Crompton & 
Knowles booth at the Greenville show 


Mechanical Stroboscope 


Device Called “Rotoscope” Oper- 
ated by Clock Mechanism 

\nother 
action of 


stroboscope for study ing 


the mechanism and _ textile 


materials in motion has lately been in 





Fig. 1. 


Rotoscope in Use 


this Ku 


The new 


troduced to country trom 


rope. instrument is known 


as the \shdown Rotoscope and is 
clock mechanism It 
is manufactured by A. J. Ashdown, 
Ltd., of England, and is marketed in 
the United States by the Commercial 
engineering Laboratories, fO12 
\Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Fig. 1 shows the instrument in use 
Its simplicity is perhaps its 
prominent feature. It only requires 
for operation winding up and setting 
The clock 


a five-speed gear shift re 


operated by a 


Inost 


to speed. motion is 


trolled by 


con 


sembling that of an automobile. It 1s 
equipped with ball-type spring gov 
ernor 
Kig. 2 shows the vital part of the 
(Continued on page 165) 











BD compounoire 


| 
4 compounoinc a | 


Fig. 2. 


Shutter of the Rotoscope 
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are BEST 
for EVERY 
Mixing 
Process 
... that is why they 


are replacing old- 
fashioned, bulky 
machinery... as 
well as wasteful 
hand-stirring, 
everywhere. 


Qe 


ny 
nT 






Le 
\ 2H.P Ton Bowring Model 
Mixers 


Are used by hundreds 
of textile operators for 
mixing dyes, soap solutions, 
sizings, — glues, chemi- 
cals, and other fluids in tanks of 
any size up to 50,000 gallons ca- 
pacity. Theyclamp toany tank or vat, 
and require no attention, mixing all 
liquids more thoroughly, quickly and 
economically than is possible by any other 
mixing method ..... and they cost less. 


Inco Monel Metal Shafts and Propellers 
are Standard Equipment 
Write for our complete catalogue today! 


Alsop Engineé 


Electric Mixers, Filters, Pumps, Bottle-Fillers, ee 
47 WEST 63rd STREET 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


| ‘ Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Cause of Float Defect in Cotton 
Cloth 


Technical Editor : 

apie’ you will find a clipping of 
cloth with a bad defect in the weav- 
ing. What | want to know is if 1t 1s 
possible for the small gout in the warp 
yarn to cause this defect. If so, how 
many times out of ten would it prob- 
ably cause such a defect. (6591) 

We do not think it is possible for 
the small gout, or yarn defect, to 
cause the bad float or cloth defect 
which appears in the sample swatch. 
The gout is a part of the thread. 
This can be plainly seen under the 
glass. It crosses from right to left 
for about eight picks, which proves 
that it is spun into the fine thread. 
If the gout were loose at one end, it 
would not be long enough to make 
such a wide defect as is shown in the 
swatch, for every movement of the 
reed, back and forth, would straighten 
out the loose part so that it could not 
spread out the distance shown in the 
defect. 

We are of the opinion that the gout 
was probably much larger as it entered 
the harnesses and the friction of the 
harnesses and the reed caused a large 
portion of the excess fiber to be 
pulled off and become entangled in the 
shed between the harnesses and the 
reed. This would prevent the forming 
of a clear shed where the defect 
appears. 

We find that the cloth imperfection 
is about one-half inch wide and the 
gout is less than one-half inch long. 
Such a gout would have a tendency 
to cause a very small float that would 
hardly be noticeable. The question 
suggests that there is an argument 
about this matter, perhaps including 


the spinner, the carder, and the 
weaver. 
* * Ok 

Analysis of Stocking 
Technical Editor : 

I would like to have the enclosed 
men’s hose analyzed. Would like to 
have full information of the material 


used in this hose. (6581) 

The stocking is of the “split foot” 
circular-knit type. The cuff, high 
splicing, heel, sole, ring toe, and toe 
are entirely cotton, while the leg and 
instep are entirely silk. A 240-needle 
machine was used; the size is 11, and 
the length of the leg is 14 ins. The 
cuff is 5 ins. long, the high splicing 
extends 1 in. above the heel, and the 
ring toe extends 1 in. back from the 
toe itself. 

Two peculiarities are involved in 
the construction of this stocking. An 
extra yarn was used in the upper half 
of the toe and a similar yarn was used 
in the back half of the heel. 

The procedure in this analysis was 
to measure the stocking for size and 
length, weigh it, and count the needles 
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used. The yarns were then raveled, 
measured, and weighed. Each yarn 
was examined for ply and other char- 
acteristics. From these figures the 
counts of the yarn were determined 
and the percentages of cotton and silk 
ascertained. The following table 
shows the varns used in each part of 





Fig. 1 


the stocking as well as the other re- 
lated information which of 
help: 


may be 
General Data 
Weight per dozen pairs,: 
Size, I! 
Length of leg, 14 ins. 
Length of cuff, 5 ins, 
Per cent of cotton, 81.9 
Per cent of silk, 18.1 


S8o8 Ibs. 


Yarns Used 
PFoe— 2 ends 70,2 mercerized 
cotton 
*r end 60/2. mercerized 
cotton 
Sole—r end 40/2 mercerized cotton 
Heel— 2 ends 70/2 mercerized 


cotton 


*1 end 60 2. mercerized 


cotton 





Splicing 2 ends 70/2 mercerized 
cotton 
1 end 60/2 
cotton 
ends 4-thread silk 
ends 4-thread silk 
Cuff—r end 40/2 mercerized cotton 


mercerized 


Instep—2 
Leg—2 


The diagram at Fig. 1t shows the 
arrangement of varns in the various 
parts of this stocking. 


* This yarn appears only in the 
the toe and the back half of the 


upper half 


hee 


Use of Padder in Dyeing Rayon- 
Cotton Goods 


Technical Editor: 
t I shall be glad if you will give me 
information as to the use and working 


of the padding machine for rayon-cotton 
piece goods. (6587 ) 
For dyeing rayon-cotton piece gon ds 
the machines chiefly used are the 
padder, the jig, and reel dyeing ma- 
chine. The padder is employed for 
the production of light and medium 
shades on goods which are of firm 
enough construction to permit of their 
being dyed on this type of machine 
without injury to the fabric. The 
padder is used mainly for dyeing with 
the direct colors, and, as a rule. gives 
the lowest cost and greatest produc- 
tion. This machine may also be util- 
in dyeing with the developed 
in this case the fabric, after 
padding through the color, is trans 
ferred 


ized 


CC rhe rs; 


jig or reel machine for 


to a 
diazotizing and developing. 
\n 
such as is 
is suitable 
mixtures. 


ordinary two-roll dye paddet 


used for all-cotton goods 


tor dyeing rayon-cotton 
[It is important, however, 
that all tension bars and guide rolls 
in the padding machine be smooth and 
free-running to prevent fraying of the 
cloth. nother important factor in 
padder dyeing is the proper adjust- 
ment of roller pressure, and to avoid 
sided or shaded goods it is necessary 
to have exactly the same pressure on 


both sides of the rollers. 


To insure even dyeing and good 
penetration, the fabric should 
desized and scoured be- 
fore padding. In the case of light or 
brilliant shades a preliminary bleach 
is often 


be 
thoroughly 


necessary. Dyestuffs should 
be selected which give the most uni 
formity of shade on both the rayon 
and the cotton. The proper tempera- 


ture to secure the best results should 
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| 334 Fourth Avenue. 
| New York City. 


Gentlemen.-We thank you very 
much for your letter of the 14th in 
reply to ours of the 10th, giving us 


Yours very truly, 
THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 


F. G. Sherbondy. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements. methods of management, the markets. 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For ar service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD. 65 Franklin St.. Boston, Mass. 
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ior the 
the bath then 

temperature. 
used tor heating the 
bath, but closed coils are preferred 
for maintaining the temperature dui 
ing the dyeing operation. The dye 
solutions are usually fed from an over 


ascertained 
stuffs used and 
tained at that 
steam be 


be various dye 
main 
Live 


may 


head tank into the dve box by means of 
a perforated pipe which extends the 
full width of the box. The present 
tendency is toward small dye boxes 
a few gallons capacity. 

ot advantage to have the 
so equipped that the cloth 
after padding may either be batched 
up on rolls or run over a reel and 
plaited into a box. As a rule, better 
results are obtained by batching on 
rolls, but tor of work 
plaiting into a box is more desirable 
fabrics the 
padding machine should be fitted with 
a variable-speed control; the speed at 
which the machine be run will 
vary according to the construction ot 
the goods and the depth of shade re 
quired, 4,000 yds. an hour probably 
the for of the 
work on rayon-cotton mixtures 


ot only 
It is 
padder 


some classes 


For dyeing rayon-cotton 


can 


being average most 


* * * 


Trouble with Silk Warp 
Technical Editor : 

\ warp has 27,888 ends, measuring on 
beam 43% in. It is a 2-ply cross reed, 
running with 664 ends to a section, 42 
sections. When this warp is finished and 
taken to the twisting department to be 
twisted by machine, some of the trouble 
begins. Now, what I am about to say 
only happens in some sections, and there 
are warps that it will not happen in. 
There will be four single ends come 
out to the pads on the twisting machine, 
one at a time. The twister does not find 
the mistake until the finish of the sec- 
tion, when she sees that she has finished 
on the wrong shaft with the wrong end 
So the question is this: How does it 
happen that four ends will come single 
on a 2-ply reed and those four 
ends will not run all the same way, over 
or under, but will be 


Cross 


just the proper 
way, one over and one under, same as 
cross was made? It seems that it can 


not be the operator's fault. Sometimes 
it happens that a flat occurs; then the 
warper ties this flat in wrong, but the 
knot will show this mistake, otherwise 
those four ends are without any knots. 
Kindly send me your information, which 
will be of great benefit and will stop 
making this certain mistake in first and 
second twisting lease cords. (6593) 

There can be but one answer to the 
above trouble; that is, carelessness in 
either the laying of the warping cross 
or the laying of the cross before twist- 
ing. Otherwise it would be impossible 
for this defect to occur in some sec- 
tions and not in others. The fact that 
some of the sections do not have this 
defect eliminates the possibility that 
the cross reed for warping has been 
incorrectly installed. 

lf the warper were to have a few 
single ends out, it would leave single 
ends in the cross. But the fact that 
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re potash soaps 


really superior to 


soda soaps for 


wool scouring? 


You'll find the answer in Bulletin No. 2. 


Here’s an impartial discussio n of a question that heretofore 
has never hada satisfactory answer. 


Send for a free copy of Bulletin No. 2. Read about the com- 
parative tests on potash and soda soaps which were made 
in the laboratories of our Textile Research Department. 
The results of these tests may startle you—they'll surely 
interest you. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mail this coupon today. 


Vanufacturers of: 
j PROCTER & GAMBLE, Textile Research Department (TW-928 ) 


OLATE FLAKES Eanotnntt, Sate. 
OLIVE FLAKES 
OLIVE BAR 
P & G SPECIAL 
P & G PALM 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of Bulletin No. 2, Part Il, which 
discusses the relative merits of potash and soda soaps in wool scouring. 


Individual’s Name 


Firm Name i 
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the inquirer states that the twisting 
operator notices that the section does 
not end on the correct shaft eliminates 
this possibility, because if there were 
a few ends out, leaving some single 
in the cross, it would not change the 
ending of the section as the machine 
would simply twist in the single end 
instead of the double. So it seems 
to us that this fault is due to care- 
lessness on the part of the warper in 
putting in the lease cords, and possibly 
is caused by a few stickers here and 
there which he is not careful to watch. 
Of course this same carelessness can 
occur when the operator on the twist- 
ing machine transfers her cross for 
the twisting operation. We believe 
careful supervision of the laying of 


the cross cords will eliminate this 
trouble. 

* * * 
Light and Dark Rings in Dyed 
Stocking 


Technical Editor : ; 

As subscribers to TEXTILE WorRLD, we 
are taking the liberty of sending you 
one dyed and two undyed ladies’ stock- 
ings, and would ask you to be good 
enough to advise us the cause and how 
to overcome the unevenness in dye. You 
will notice many light and dark rings 
through the stockings. This stocking 1s 
made from 2/50 combed peeler mercer- 
ized American cotton yarn, and knit 
direct from the cone as received. 

The process of dyeing is as follows: 
Two dozen goods are placed in net dye 
bag and scoured and dyed in one bath 
in a rotary paddle machine, with 1% 
Texolive soap and a mixture of Para- 
mine Black FE, extra, and Chlorazol 
Brown G. M. dye. Goods enter the bath 
cold, and are brought steadily to the 
boil and kept at this temperature for 
half an hour, then rinsed twice in cold 
water, extracted, and boarded in the 
ordinary manner. We find this uneven- 
ness varies according to the color dyed. 
In light colors, such as champagne and 
flesh shades, it is not nearly as _notice- 
able as in the deeper shades, like gray 
and browns. (6592) 

The dyed stocking submitted was 
unraveled and thoroughly examined. It 
was iound that the diameter of the 
yarn varied throughout the stocking, 
and that the degree of mercerization 
also varied. In fact, certain lengths 
of the yarn showed practically no mer- 
cerization. This of course explains the 
unevenness, or presence of light and 
dark rings after dyeing, mercerized 
yarn having considerably more affinity 
for dyestuffs than unmercerized yarn. 

* & 9 

— * : 
Knit Fabric 
Wiper 
Technical Editor : ; 7 

I am sending you a piece of cloth. 
Will you let me know what kind of a 
machine it was made on. (6589) 

This fabric was probably made on 
a plain fabric circular loop wheel ma- 
chine. The feeds are equipped some- 
what like a plush feed, except no 
plugged wheels are necessary. There 
are two stitch wheels for each feed. 
One draws a normal length of loop, 
the other draws a very long loop. 
These long loops make the pile on the 
fabric, which has been napped. The 
stitch wheel drawing the long loop 
uses about twice the length of yarn 
used by the wheel drawing the normal 
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loops. This fabric is not as full as 
some, and it might be well to see 


samples from other sources before 
copying this sample. 
* x x 


Reed Marks and Streaks in Silk- 
Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

I am sending two samples of yarn- 
dyed goods made with 18/20 denier 
organ. warp and 150 denier artificial 
silk filling. I wish you would look them 
over for me. Sample No. 1 is. perfect. 
Sample No. 2, looking at it fllingways 
under the glass, shows what look like 
small ribs all the way across the cloth. 
Sample No. 1 shows an even spread of 
the warp thread over the filling. Sample 
No. 2 is just the opposite, the warp does 
not spread over the filliny threads but 
seems to stick right together and every 
dent of the reed shows up very plainly 
under the glass. Can you. advise me of 
any way to stop that? 

At first I thought we had too much 
tension on our warps when we beamed 


off. I had half of the weight taken off 
when beaming but with no better re- 
sults. I also took off a lot of weight 


in weaving, and it remained just the same. 
I have tried timing the shed late and 
early. My ropes slip every pick. I 
tried laying the silk on the glass rod 
one-eighth of an inch over the race. 
I have tried skip shafts and run a talse 
reed to split my ends, and I get the ribs 
just the same. I quilled my filling loose 
and I quilled it tight. I ran an even 
tension in my shuttles and as easy a 
pick on the looms as possible, and I 
cannot see any improvement in the ribs. 

We keep our artificial silk in a room 
heated by steam, and spray with stain- 
less oil at a temperature of 90° F. I 
wonder if that would hurt the artificial 
silk in any way so as to keep the organ. 
warp from spreading over it. I have 
tried everything a practical man can do 
to overcome this trouble, and any 1m- 
formation you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated. 

The construction is 18/20 organ. warp, 
55 reed, 2 ends per dent; 150-denier 
artificial silk filling. We use on different 
qualities anywhere from 60 to 72 picks. 
rhe ribs appear on the 60 picks as well 
as on the 72. (6588 ) 

It seems to us that sample No. 1 
is a poorer looking cloth than sample 
No. 2, and there are fewer streaks in 
sample No. 2, which the inquirer com- 
plains about, than there are in sample 
No. I. 

It is true that examining these two 
fabrics under a glass and to the light, 
that the reed marks are slightly more 
noticeable in sample No. 2, but it must 
be taken into consideration, judging 
from the appearance of both samples, 
that sample No. 2 has come fresh from 
the loom, while sample No. 1 is badly 
wrinkled and evidently has been hand- 
led for some period of time. In an 
artificial silk filled cloth, this handling 
would have a tendency to give a better 
cover, as the warp ends will gradually 
slip over into place and cause the reed 
marks to be less noticeable. 

If these reed marks are the cause 
of any trouble in the sale of the goods, 
we would advise you to get in touch 
with any of the good dyers and finish- 
ers, as they have the necessary 
machinery to rub this cloth, and they 
could put it through a finishing process 
which would give it a much better 
cover than it has at present. Such a 
process will help eliminate the reedy 
appearance of the fabric. 


“Qualities of the Cotton Fiber” 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Sept. 12, 1928. 
Editor, TeExtiLe Wortp: 

In view of the remark of Mr. James 
McDowell, in his article in TEXTILE 
Worp of Sept. 1, that all books on 
cotton spinning “neglect the cotton 
which is the real foundation of all 
yarns or cloth,’ may I call attention 
to the books written by Dr. W. Law- 
rence Balls? It may be true that his 
books were not written on cotton spin 
ning, but | think Dr. Balls should be 
credited with having made the most 
important contribution to our knowl 
edge of the relations of cotton to cot- 
ton spinning ever achieved. I am with 
Mr. McDowell all the way in his advo- 
cacy of more and yet more research 
into this application of science to in 
dustry, but I think it would be helpful 
to regard the foundation of this work 
as having been already well and truly 
laid, and that already a good deal has 
been done to relate the 
properties of the cotton 
spinning. 


measurable 
fiber to 


Yours faithfully, 
J. H. Lester 

Research Department, Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 

Editor’s Note—All that Mr. Lester 
says regarding Dr. Balls’ “contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the relation 
of cotton to cotton spinning” we can 
heartily endorse, and we feel confi- 
dent that Mr. McDowell will also 
when he reads Dr. Balls’ latest work 
on “Studies of the Quality of Cotton.” 
That book cancels and revises a con- 
siderable portion of his earlier work 
on “The Development and Properties 
of Raw Cotton,” and continues his 
first attempts to analyze the funda- 
mentals of cotton spinning. In justice 
to Mr. McDowell we may state that 
the first review of Dr. Balls’ latest 
book to appear in this country was 
published in TExTILE Wortp, Sept. 
and we feel confident that Mr. 
McDowell has not had an opportunity 
as yet to read this remarkable record 
of pure and applied research in cotton 
and its spinning. 
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Mechanical Stroboscope 
(Continued from page 161) 


instrument, known as the patent shut- 
ter. It consists of a roller pierced by 
two slots, one for each eye. Each 
slot is divided into three parts by two 
plates, which assist in cutting off the 
vision suddenly when the roller re- 
volves. It may be seen by the illus- 
tration that a very small fraction of a 
revolutions completely shuts off the 
sight. 

The principle of the rotoscope is 
simple. Suppose we are looking at a 
revolving spindle through the revolv- 
ing shutter. If the speed of the shut- 
ter is made such that every time a 
view of the spindle is obtained the 
spindle is exactly in the same position 
as at the last view (having in the in- 
terim made one or more complete 
revolutions), the spindle will appear 
to he stationary. If the revolution has 
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not been quite complete each time o1 
has been slightly more than complete 
the spindle will appear to move slowly 
backward or forward. The 
illusion is familiar to motion-picture 
audiences, who have seen the 
wheels of moving vehicles appear to 
stand still, move backward, or move 
forward at 


slowly 


otten 


a slow speed not consist 


ent with the speed of the vehicle 
Sometimes a similar effect is noticed 
by people moving by a fence com 


posed of uniform vertical boards. In 
all cases, the illusion is due to inte: 
mittent vision. 


The use of the stroboscope makes 
possible a “slow-motion” study oi 
fast moving objects at a distance. The 
speed of such an object can be deter 
mined, and also any variation in speed 
among a number of objects supposed 
to be driven synchronously. Such 
objects might be spindles, flyers, bob 
bins, travelers, 
operations as 
ing, doubling, 
ing, ‘etc. 


rollers, ete., in such 
roving, spinning, twist 
reeling, winding, spool 
the use of the Roto 
scope can be detected slippage of driv 


By 
ing tapes, bands, belts, ete. ; 
tricity of whirls, bobbins, ete. ; 
tion of ballooning of yarns; 
tension; effect of dirt and fly 
movement of bobbins; 
ings; effect of belt dressing; accuracy 
of tachometers; effect of various 
lubricating oils; and other matters 


eccen 
vibra 
unequal 
* vertical 
wear in bear 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Corton chopper. 1,683,768. J. H. Ethe 
redge, Taft, Taxas. Assigned one-half 
to Leland A. Cage, Taft, Texas. 

DorFING apparatus for spinning, doubl 
ing, twisting, and like 
683,839. S. Moorhouse, Leeds, Eng 
land. Assigned to Fairbairn Lawson 
Combe Barbour, Ltd., Leeds, England. 

DYEING. 1,683,687. P. Mijer, New 
York. Assigned to The Two-Tone 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Knittep fabrics, Apparatus and method 
for producing. 1,683,099. H. 
stein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine, Stop motion for. 1, 


machines. 1, 


Ruben 


684,308. F. Crawford, Sr., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Assigned to the Crawtord 
Manufacturing Co., New Brunswick, 
Nz Ji 

PATTERN mechanism for knitting ma 
chines. 1,683,798. N. J. Perry, Nash 
ville, Tenn. Assigned to May 


Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

Pi_e-cutting machine. 1,684,113. C. A 
Robinson, Lowell, Mass. Assigned to 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

TENSION take-up device for knitting ma 
chines. 1,683,989. M. Richter, 
Wyomissing, Pa. Assigned to Textile 
Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

TENSIONING device for braiding machines 


1,683,898. W. C. Johnson, Providence, 
NE. 
WEAVING. 1,683,983. R. C. Mellroy, 


Lewiston, Me. Assigned to Columbia 
Woolen Co., Maine. 

WEAVING textile fabrics. 1,684,364. 
G J. Seckel, Enchede, Netherlands. 
WEIGHTING silk and the product thereof. 
1,684,286. R. J. O’Brien, Jr., Belle- 
ville. N. J. Assigned to Collway 
Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
WINDING machine. 1,684,114. C. L 
Saal, Paterson, N. J. Assigned one- 
fourth to William Paterson, 

N. J. 


Laessig, 
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LANE CANVAS 
TRUCKS 








Have stood the exactions of all departments of 
the Textile industry. One of our latest types to 
become standardized is the Dye House Truck. 


All metal galvanized. A solution to the dye 









house problem. TRUCK & BASKET FRAME 


With slight modifications this cut 
illustrates the general construc- 
tion of all Lane truck and basket 
A light, easy running, smooth frames. Lightness, flexibility, won 
carrier, but built for heavy duty derful strength secured by this 


— W rite for Catalog No. 90 construction. 


| 
LANE TRUCK 






W. T. LANE & BROS. Manufacturers POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


" 
erin 


Solid, substantial and lasting, because of a 
combination of material and _ construction 
which has been developed out of nearly half 
a century of receptacle building experience. 
The name Leatheroid covers a complete line 
of all types of receptacles used in factories, 
mills, warehouses, etc., for 
transporting and storing raw 
materials, parts, cuttings, 
scraps and waste. 




















WAREHOUSE TRUCKS 
ROVING CANS 
BOXES 
BARRELS 
Etc. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
210 Lincoln St. 78 Fifth Ave. 1024 Filbert St. 
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Vew Construction and Additions 


*Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, 
\la. Gordon Bunker, who has charge 
f the department of the Alabama Mills 
o., With Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc., 
innounces that of the 10 units compris- 
ng this mill group, 4 units, namely, 
\liceville, Jasper, Haleyville and Rus- 
sellville, will be in production early in 
November; Fayette and Winfield about 
dec. 1 and the remaining four, Clanton, 
\Vetumpka, Greenville and Dadeville. 
vill be ready during December and 
lanuary. 


Hartwell (Ga.) Mills, after curtail- 
ug several days for repairs and _ instal- 
ing some new cards, are back on full 
Time, 

Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
La., are planning the erection of a 
three-story brick and frame building. 
Plans were made by Emil Weil, Inc., 
local architects. The building, it is said, 
will cost approximately $35,000. 


Stevens Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., 
has awarded general contract to A. H. 
Leeming, Fall River, for a one-story 
addition, to be used for office service. 


Jas. Thompson & Co., Inc., Valley 
Falls, N. Y., are engaged in construc- 
tion of a hydro-electric power project 
which will enable increased production. 
\ large dam is being built near the mill 
trom which the increased operating 
power will be derived. 


*Union Mills, Maiden, N. C., have 
practically completed replacing 5 old 
‘ards with 6 new ones. 


Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C. 
lt is reported that this company will 
nstall 2000 additional spindles in the 
plant. 


Commander Mills, Inc., Sand Springs, 
Okla. A mill village is being completed 
tor this cotton mill, which was estab 
lished at Sand Springs last year. Over 
400 operatives are now employed and it 
s planned to place the mill on a 24 
iour day basis in the near future, which 
will necessitate an increase in employes. 
Wide sheeting and pillow cases are 
manufactured. 


Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc., Phila 
lelphia, Pa. Announcement has been 
made by this concern, manufacturers of 
tapestry curtains, table covers, etc., that 
they have purchased a large mill building 
in Rome, Ga., where they will, in the near 
uture, start a southern branch plant to 
manufacture the same line as their plant 
ere. The southern branch will be oper 
ited as the Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc., 
f Georgia, the number of looms to be 
nstalled not having been decided upon 
is yet. This does not mean a discontin- 
lance nor curtailing of operations at their 
Philadelphia mill but an expansion 
hrough the establishment of a branch 
lant in the South. The building pur- 
hased has been occupied by the McLin 
‘extile Mills, manufacturers of cotton 
luck, etc. Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc., 
f Georgia will lease part of the build 
ng to other concerns. 


W. F. Hofford, Inc., Weissport, Pa. 


hrough the office of Lockwood, Greene 


* Indicates previous mention of project 
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& Co., Inc., New York City, general 
construction contract for their client, W. | 
F. Hofford, Inc., Weissport, Pa., has been 
let to Hughes Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

*Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, 
S. C. Contract to build 70 houses for 
this company has been awarded to Fiske- 
Carter-Kain Co., Greenville. It is ex- 
pected that the addition which the com- 
pany is building will be completed by 
Dec. 1. 

*Lund Co., Ine., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Partial operations have begun with the 
running of 4 looms at the plant of the 
Lund Co., Inc. In addition 10 more 
looms will be started up within a week, 
according to A. P. Duchesneau, resi 
dent manager of the concern. J. T. 
Lund of the Lund Textile Co., of Mas 
sachusetts, is general manager of the 
Rock Hill plant, with Mr. Duchesneau 
resident manager. James Lund 1s super- 
intendent. 

*Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co. is the name under which the 
new spinning and knitting mill in proc- 
ess of construction at Dyersburg will be 
operated. Machinery of the Oswego (N 
Y.) Yarn Mills, Inc., the Adrian ( Mich.) 
Knitting Co., and the Adrian (Mich.) 
Knitted Products Co. will be moved to 
the Dyersburg plant. The new mill will 
contain about 300,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and will have a capacity of 20,000 
spindles. Ladd J. Lewis, president of the 
Adrian Knitted Products Co., will be 
president of the Dyersburg Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co.; James G. Merriam, president 
and general manager of the Oswego | 
Yarn Mills, Inc., will be treasurer; R. | 
H. Wheeler, of Oswego, secretary, and | 
W. H. Harris, Owen Coogan, R. H 
Wheeler, vice presidents. Through Rob- 
ert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, engineers, me- 
chanical contracts, including heating, hu 
midifying, electrical wiring and mo- 
tors, deep wells, boiler plant equipment, | 
etc., will be let about Oct. 20. Contract 
ors are Gauger-Korsmo Construction 
Co. 


Fact and Gossip 
Indian Head Mills of Alabama, Cor- 


dova, Ala., are now operating full time, | 


after having been closed for several |¥ 


weeks. 

*New England-Southern Mills, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. The 2 mills of this com- 
pany at Hogansville, Ga., and the one at | 
LaGrange, Ga., have commenced opera- 
tions under a new organization, the Calu- | 
met Cotton Mills, a corporation with 
Cason J. Callaway as president, with 
headquarters at La Grange. The pur- | 
chase price is understood to be $1,500,- | 
000 plus the inventory. No changes in | 
the policies or the personnel of the three | 
plants are contemplated by the new or- 
ganization, it is said. There will be no 
successor to John Baugh, who recently | 
accepted a position with the Loray Mills, 
of the Manville-Jenckes Co., at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., as the three mills will be 
under the supervision of J. B. Grimes of | 
the Callaway Mills. 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. Man- | 
agement of this mill will be in the 
hands of the board of directors in the 
future instead of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. It is announced that there will be 
no immediate change in the personnel of 
the plant. 


Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass 


This plant has resumed full time opera 
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The progress of the Rayon Industry, both here and 
in Europe, must be attributed to a great extent to 
the co-operation between the Rayon Manufacturer 
and the Manufacturer of Rayon machinery. At the 
same time that machinery manufacturers turned 
out standard Rayon equipment, the Rayon Industry 


started on its way for a great and independent 
future. 


Upon this co-operation the progress of the world’s 
Rayon Industry still rests. Our efforts are directed 
towards making the relationship between the Rayon 


manufacturer and the machinery manufacturer 
closer. 


A thorough knowledge of the progress made by 
European machinery manufacturers in building 
Rayon machinery enables us to assist Rayon pro- 
ducers in the selection of the right equipment. 


If you contemplate installing new Rayon machin- 


ery, you will benefit by consulting us. We shall 
be glad to serve you. 


J.J. KREHBIEL 


Textile Machinery 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 


BABE RUTH and 

TORRINGTONS! 

Both experts in their 

line. Both with high 

batting averages—as 

desirable in knitting 
as in baseball. 


The red box 


with the 


green label 


Tre Tori 


ESTABLISHED ee 


Forrington, Conn. 


BRANCHES: 
© 8 BARKER @ CO... LTO 
140-144 W. 22~No STREET 
wew yrorRK 


USA. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORIES AT 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. Canaca 


TORRINGTON CONN 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


LOS FABRILANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANY 
BUENOS AIRES 


ngton (ompany 
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Mill News—Continued 


tion for the purpose of 
stock in process. It is 
will require 3 weeks. 

Sharpe Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Stockholders have been asked to sub- 
scribe stock to the amount of $1,000,000 
n order to prevent liquidation of the 
Sharp Mig. Co. 

“Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Stockholders approved the Hard- 
ing plan for refinancing the Whitman 
Mills by raising $750,000 through the 
issuance of gold 
22,500 shares of 
stock. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., will close its plant at Salem for 
the first 2 weeks of October in line with 
action of other wide-sheeting mills in 
order to reduce the accumulated supply 
of wide sheetings. 

Clark Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
has sold its Chadwick mill to Chamber 
lain Aeronautical Corp., and 
\ircraft Corp., both of 
L. I., and plant will he 
aircraft production. 

Empire Yarn Mills, Stockport, N. Y., 
are now operating on full time weekly 
schedules in all departments. 


Yarbrough Mills, Inc., Durham, N. ©. 
Stockholders of the Yarbrough Mills, 
Inc., have been called to meet Oct. 3 to 
consider the financial difficulties of the 
Officials of the company an- 
nounce that it has a current indebtedness 
of $75,000, approximately. The building 
and machinery represent an investment of 
$148,000 and there are no mortgages or 
}claims of any kind upon this property. 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., have resumed operations after 
having been closed down for a week. 


| La France Textile Industries, } rank- 
| ford, Philadelphia, Pa. Bernard Davis, 
j head of this concern, manufacturers of 
|velours, damasks, brocades, _ plushes, 
| etc., has announced the acquisition of 
ithe Pendleton Mig. Co., Autun, S. C., 
|manufacturers of dye and laundry nets, 
This consolidation is not 


| paddings, ete. 
activity at the Phila- 


running out 
expected this 


have 


notes and 
common 


7-year 6% 
additional 


Crescent 
Lindenhurst, 
remodeled fot 


concern. 


la step to reduce 
|delphia plant but an expansion in scope 
jof the La France company to increase 
os number and kind of products man 

|ufactured. Mr. Davis stated the Pen 

idleton Mfg. Co. will be operated inde 

| pendently of the main plant and. will 
powers under the direction of the 
| same officers as in the past. 


| Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, S.C 
is on a full time schedule. 


Columbia (Tenn.) Cotton Mills are 
operating full time day and night. 


Texas Gauze Mills, New Braunfels, 
Tex., have filed an amendment to their 
charter, increasing capital stock 
$22,700 to $75,000. 


from 


WOOL 


| New Construction and Additions 
John Zimmerman & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have awarded con 
tract to Barclay White for construction 
lof a four-story, 60 x 62 ft. addition to 
their plant at Castor & Torresdale 
| Aves. Construction will begin on Sept 
| 26 and new mill will be in operation on 


Jan. 1 
Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Co. It is 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


reported that the Uxbridge (Mass 
Worsted Co, will operate the Pascoa 
Woolen Co, plant and that fancy wool 
looms are now being discarded prepa: 
atory to the installation of automat 
looms 


Fact and Gossip 


Camden (Me.) Woolen Co. Ait: 
being closed for & months the Penol 
scot Mill of the Camden Woolen C, 
has reopened with a full day 
and part time nights 

Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mas 
is Operating some departments day an 


night. The weaving department is als 
on double shifts 


H. G. Fetterolf Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. H. G., 


of this concern, 


schedul 


Germantow 
Fetterolf, hea 
manufacturers of Wi 
ton rugs and carpets, stated in reply 
rumors that the mill had been sold, offer 
had been received from various firms f 
a part ot the equipment of the plan 
which consists of approximately 70 loon 
but none of these had been accepted H 
stated he desired to sell all of the equi] 
ment at one time 

William H. Prendergast 
Mill, Pascoag, R. I. The day 
jor this mill is 
tory to 


Worsted 
schedule 
being curtailed prepar: 
maugurating the double loo: 
system 


KNIT | 
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New Construction and Additions 

Contour Hosiery Mills, Rocktfor 
Hl.. recently chartered with a capitaliza 
tion ot $150,000, have commenced excava 
tion work for the plant on Main St. The 
building will have 15,000 sq. ft. of floo 
space, and will be arranged for future 
expansion for the manufacture o! 
women's Leonard R. Condor 
is president of the new company, John P 
Doyle, vice-president, and A. J. Doyle 
secretary and treasurer. The mills wil! 
begin operations with approximately 60 
persons, it is said. All the officials art 
Rockford business men. J. P. Doyl 
who has been with the B. Z. B. Knitting 
Co., Rockford, for the last 15 years and 
is now plant superintendent, and A. | 
Doyle, who has been associated with th 
B. Z. B. Knitting Co. for 12 years an 
is now office superintendent, will retir: 
trom their connections at the B. Z. B 
Knitting Co. on Nov. 1. 


‘Arrow Silk Hosiery Co.,_ Inc.. 
Irvington, N. J.. will purchase 6 new 
knitting machines, This company recent) 
increased its capitalization from $200,000 
to $300,000. 

‘Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Belmont, N. C., has awarded contract t 
W. O. Pratt Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., for 
erection of its plant on the Charlotte 
Gastonia highway. Construction begai 
on Sept. 24 and building will be in opera 
tion on Dec. 1. Size of new mill is one 
story, 90x 180 ft.; it will be equippe: 
with 16° full fashioned knitting ma 
chines 

Adams-Millis Corp., High Poin: 
N.C. Construction of the new full fas! 
ioned hosiery plant for this company wi 
begin 

Garrou Knitting Mills, Inc., Mor 
ganton, N. C., are erecting an addition t 
their plant 60x 92 ft., two stories, brict 
mill construction, J. J. McDevitt Co., 0! 
Charlotte being the contractors. It is e> 
pected to have the building ready for th: 


hosiery. 


at once. 
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installation of machinery in 6 weeks. 
Full fashioned silk hosiery will be manu- 
iactured. 

*J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. The definite announce- 
ment has been made that J. R. Moodie & 
Co., Ltd., will erect a new mill as pre- 
viously stated in these columns. The 
new building which will cost $300,000, 
will have a dyehouse three stories in 
height measuring 50x 200 it. The knit- 
ting mill, which will be erected at the 
same time, will be 77x 326 fit., four 
stories. The main building will be of re- 
inforced concrete and brick and will be 
located on Sanford Ave. between the 
present office building and the old mill. 
Fact and Gessip 

Huntsville (Ala.) Knitting Co. It 
is reported that a new company, the 
Helen Mills Corp. of Alabama, has pur- 
chased the plant of the Huntsville Knit- 
ting Co. The mill will be operated night 
and day. Officers of the new company 
are Shelby S. Fletcher, president, 
Thomas J. Swartz, vice president, and 
Walter M. Wellman, former general 
manager of the Huntsville Knitting Co., 
secretary and treasurer. Directors are 
the officers and N. N. Hutchens and R. F. 
Smith. The Helen Mills Corp. of Ala 
bama is capitalized at $100,000. 

E. Sutro & Son Co., Wilmington, Del. 
This concern, manufacturers of men’s 
and women’s hosiery, whose main plant 
is in Philadelphia, has sold its branch 
mill at Wilmington, located at 5th & 
French Sts. Building is on a lot 83 x 100 
it., and was held for sale at $50,000. 

Fidelity Hosiery Mills Co., Newton, 
N. C. On account of the death of D. 
M. Ausley, president, and S. T. Gaddy, 
superintendent, of the Fidelity Hosiery 
Mills Co., it was found necessary to re- 
organize the company. At a meeting held 
a few days ago Eugene Morrison, States- 
ville, was elected president; L. H. Phil- 
lips, Newton, vice-president, and Fred 
Guerrant, Statesville, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. Mr. Guerrant is 
general manager of the Crescent Knit- 
ting Co., Inc., Statesville, and will divide 
his time between the two plants. It is 
understood that the mill will undergo an 
entire change in its present system and 
new machinery will be installed. 

*Hornberger & Specht Mfg. Co., 
West Reading, Pa., recently reported or- 
ganized, do not knit. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 
Conn., plan to add an extra story, to be 
used for offices, to the broad silk ware- 
house. This building will be connected 
with the main office. 

*MacGowan Bros., Inc., Beaver 
Meadows, Pa. Construction is under 
way of the one-story addition which this 
company is building. It is expected that 
the building will be in operation about 


Dec. 1. New machinery will be pur- 
chased. Contract has been awarded to 


S. P. Kraft, Weatherly, Pa. Addition 


will cost $15,000. 


Fact and Gossip 

*§. P. S. Silk Co., Willimantic, Conn. 
This plant has been purchased by J. FE. 
3rick, of Brick & Sullivan, at public 
auction. Plans will be made to resume 
operations. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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New Construction and Additions 

*Du Pont Rayon Co., Waynesboro, 
Va. Work preliminary to the actual 
construction of the first unit of the Du 
Pont Rayon Co.’s plant at Waynes- 
boro is already underway, although off- 
cials of the company have announced 
that they will not begin employing 
labor until about Oct. 1. S. Heyward, 
assistant engineer of construction, has 
opened temporary offices, signs are be- 
ing placed on the site of the plant; a 
contract for the construction of a spur 
track from the Norfolk and Western 
Ry. into the grounds of the company 
have been awarded to A. J. Saville, 
Richmond, and plans for the roadway 
through Lithia Park and along the river 
have been received and the route staked 
out. The first unit of the plant will 
consist of a power house, a chemical 
building, a three-story mill building for 


spinning, a store house and 6 smaller 


buildings. Foundations for the plant 
should be in place by Jan. 1, and the 
company expects to begin the manufac 
ture of rayon sometime next summer. 


— 





—_ 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 








New Construction and Additions 

Kapo Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Paterson N. J., is completing plans for 
a one-story addition to mill. J. C. Van 
Viandren, 140 Market St., Paterson, 
is architect. 

*Yarns Corp. of America, Spartan 
burg, S. C. Manufacture has begun at 
the Spartanburg plant of Yarns Corp 
ot America. 
in operation, 
additional 
rapidly. 


Several machines are now 
while the installation of 
machines is progressing 


*Piedmont Print Works, ‘Taylors, 
S. C. Officials announce that oper 
ations will begin at the Piedmont Print 
Works early in October. Machinery is 
being installed and the 60 employes’ 
houses have been completed. 


*Renfrew Mfg. Co., Travelers Rest, 
S. C. Construction work on this plant 
is completed and machinery is being in- 
stalled. It is expected that the plant 
will be in operation about Oct. 15. 





Fact and Gossip 

Thos. Dawson & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Notice has been given that the 
partnership trading under this name at 
Amber St., near Somerset, where they 
dye woolen yarns, has been dissolved. 
Business will be conducted in the 
future at the same address by a cor- 
poration called Thos. Dawson & Co., 
Inc., and along the same lines as here- 
tofore. 


Rosedale Finishing Works, Tarkiln, 
R. I., is the name of a new concern 
which, it is reported, will take over the 
plant of the Columbia Fiber Corp., re- 
cently petitioned into bankruptcy. A. 
H. Rosenberg, formerly general man- 
ager of the plant, is said to be inter- 
ested in the new company and to be in 
charge of the plant. 


Corticelli Silk Co., New London 
Conn., is organizing a night force. 
eral departments have been working 
overtime for a number of weeks. 


Sev- 
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Reputation For Results 
Saves Your Dollars 


An established reputation built during a 
period of years is back of every pound of 





TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 
N 0 N P 0 L 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFIKE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It stays in bearings—because it is made extremely 
adhesive by our exclusive process. 


Beginning with your power cost—10 per cent of 
your sales—NON-FLUID OIL scores a saving 
by reducing friction to a minimum. 


Lessened wear and tear on machines, fewer inter- 
ruptions and hence steadier production follow 
in the wake of improved lubrication. 


Extreme adhesiveness frees you from the loss 
caused by oil spots on goods and so lengthens 
the interval between oilings that the advantages 
of NON-FLUID OIL pay you another divi- 
dend—for the cost of lubrication is materially 
reduced. 


Test NON-FLUID OIL for yourself. Send in 
coupon for testing sample and bulletin, ‘“Lubrica- 
tion of Textile Machinery.” 

—— See cliso—— 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG—— 


Sates BS BES SCS BB STE ee eT eee ee ee eee ee ee 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
() Pickers [] Looms (_] Shafting 
(_] Cards (_] Twister Rings {_] Motors 
[_] Spinning Frames (_] Ball Bearings {_] Chain Drives 


ADDRESS... cccccccveccses 


T.W.9-29-28 





NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 


Warehouses: 

CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
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SPIRAL FLOATING 


STRIPING MACHINE 
Built into Models HH-K-B 


“Fancy effects 
produced b 
the well known 


loating patte 
— 


HIS new machine represents the 

highest type of equipment for obtain- 
ing fancy effects. The horizontal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to control 
either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


This machine can be equipped with as 
| . many as six yarn-changing fingers, which 
ittacnments for producing the . ~ . 
fancy effects con be easily give a range of five different colors under 
thrown out of action, and ma- 


ig ea control of the pattern mechanism, exclu- 
: with any HH, K, or B sive of heel and toe colors. 


machine 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT G WII 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New Ycrk, N. Y. 


Dr 
UL 
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Will Tax Seamless Machinery 
Lightly in Reading 


READING, 
local 


Pa.—According to the 
tax plan as understood by 
hosiery men, seamless hosiery ma- 
chinery is to be taxed lightly by the 
city authorities, while full-fashioned 
is to be taxed at about full replace- 
ment value. 

This will impose an unexpected 
burden on mills having new equip- 
ment and put them at a slight dis- 
advantage with mills in Philadelphia, 
where machinery is not taxed by the 
city and cannot be under State statute 
classifying cities as first, second and 
third class. In the last division, 
which embraces Reading, taxing mill 
equipment is optional with the city 
governments. 

When hosiery men appealed for a 
reasonable assessment it was repre- 
sented that to tax seamless machines 
on a relative basis with full fashioned 
would tend to drive seamless out of 
the city. The tax into effect 
in 1929. 


goes 


Knit Goods Opening of Na- 
tional Association 

It has been by the National Knitted 
uterwear Association that its com- 
mittee, meeting jointly with the sell- 
ing agents’ committee and that of the 
Western District organization of the 
National, in Milwaukee, on Sept. 
i8, unanimously determined that the 
opening of the lines will occur on the 
four days beginning Nov. 14. 

The members of the National As- 
sociation will show in space reserved 
for member-lines at the Hotel Pfister, 
\lilwaukee, Wisconsin. 

It is expected that the Knitted 
()uterwear Selling Agents’ Association 
will shortly have perfected its affiliation 
with the National Knitted Outerwear 
\ssociation, and that the showing of 
the lines will include those of the 
member mills represented by the 
athliated selling agents. 





New Firm of Hosiery 
Agents in Chicago 

High Potnt, N. C.—Edwin J. 
Mann, for the last 12 years, associ- 
ated with the Textile Mills Corp. ot 
this city, selling direct to jobbers, and 
Sidney J. Blum, formerly associated 
with Blum Bros., recently head of the 
mill-to-retailer selling organization of 
Sidney J. Blum & Associates, of 
Chicago, have incorporated a new 
firm, Tex Wear Associates, Inc., with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

The firm of Sidney J. Blum & 
\ssociates, is being discontinued. 
Che new organization, which will sell 
hosiery direct from mill to jobber, 
vill operate in men’s and women’s and 


Selling 


hildrens’ hosiery exclusively. Mr. 
Mann will still act in his former 
capacity representing the Textile 


Mills Corp. of High Point. 





New Hosiery Lengths 





Proposed Standards 


Offered—New 


Patterns in Half Hose Stimulate Sales 


EVISED standard lengths 

women’s full fashioned hosiery 
have been recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers and ac- 
cording to John Nash McCullaugh, 
Managing Director, unless adverse 
reaction is received from members ot 
the association the proposed lengths 
will be established as standard. It 
is evident that the former standard 
of 271% in, 


tor 


27 established in 1924, 1S 
now outmoded due to the vogue 0! 
short skirts and the demand _ for 


longer overall lengths. 
centage of such 
found to 


A great per 


demand has’ been 


artificial for many of 
the extra lengths are unquestionably 
inconvenient and uncomfortable for 
the average woman. 


be 


The Proposed Standards 


Several manufacturers have ot 
fered plans for correcting this situa- 
tion and after studying the problem 
from all angles the Research Depart 
ment of the National Association has 


drawn up the following table of 
lengths: 
Size Length 
8 at 
BU, (cite etter teen sree eeeees 27 inches 
y * : — 
ol, | Short 27 inches 
ee we ee \ Long 29 inches 
10 
10k} ‘ 
gis Or ee ng a Ea ER eR 29 hes 
Time & inche 
This new standard of lengths 
looks practical and several leading 
manufacturers approve of it. Any 


definite working plan or set of stand 
ards is better than none or an obso- 
lete basis, and if knitters will adhere 
as closely as possible to whatever 
standard is finally decided upon, it 
will undoubtedly be to their ultimate 
benefit for the most careful study is 
finally being given to this vital ques- 
tion and all cooperation should be 
given to the Association. 

Of course when working out any 
such table of standards an Associa- 
tion proceeds on the assumption that 
all full fashioned hose is knit on a 
standard basis, that is on a 14-inch 
needle bar. Manufacturers who pro- 
duce hosiery of merit will always 
manufacture a full width hose and 
not skimp on the amount of silk by 
using only a 13-inch bar. 

It is well known that many mills 
which try to meet the demand for 
“priced” goods make this skimped 
stocking, not from the angle of try- 
ing to make a better fitting product 
but rather lower manufacturing 
This is at the expense of the 


cost. 


con 


sumer for unless hosiery is knit full 
width even though it is originally 
the required length, it will pull down 
1'4 to 2 inches under wearing con 
ditions and cause the consumer and 
also the distributor to have the erro 
neous idea _ that 
needed. 


longer lengths are 


For Standard Needle Bar 


on 

It 1s stated by several well known 
manutacturers of the better gerade 
hose that a standard needle bar width 


must he taken into consideration when 
establishing any 
and that this recognized bar 
width should be carefully adhered to 
according to the best practices among 
those who wish to be classed as mak 
ing a standard product. 

It is generally conceded that in 
practically every branch of the trade 
a decided 
new 


standard of lengths 


needle 


improvement 
patterns 


prevails and 
in men’s half-hose still 
appear, mostly in the more conserva 


tive pattern trend as mentioned in 
previous issues. Half hose along 
these lines are appearing in imported 
goods and all the better stores are 
featuring knit-in vertical stripes, all- 
over embroidered effects and clocks 


latest and 
for the well man. 
Especially the idea of correct color 
harmony is being stressed by leading 
men’s furnishing 
truly the demand 
patterns. 


as the 
styles 


fashionable 
dresse¢ d 


most 


and shows 


these 


stores 


for neater 


Seamless Pointed Heels 
\n angle of the business which has 
been more or overlooked is the 
heel stocking made on a 
seamless machine, and _ it 


less 
pointed 
is claimed 
that manufacturers who have had the 
courage to produce this product in 
fine silk 
amount of 


are enjoving a_ splendid 


business. 


Colors still follow along light 
shades in most cases as leaders in 
stores, but such shades as light gun 
metal, beach tan, creole tan and 
Manon are coming to the fore as 
winter approaches and undoubtedly 


will take the lead in accordance with 
the demand for 
with furs and the darker winter cos 
tume materials. 


colors harmonizing 


Business Is Good With Burson 
RocKrorp, Ill— Bookings of orders 
at the Knitting Co.’s, plant 
here, said to be the biggest in 
over 18 months, and shipments are 
running 40% ahead of last 
ber, Ralph 


president of the company 


3urson 
are 


Septem- 


according to Hinchliff, 


Underwear Stocks 
Called Fairly Low 


Mills Busy on Fall Goods—Failure 

of Jobber to Function as 
Formerly a Handicap 

It is believed by leaders in the 

dustry that inventories on heavy 

medium weight underwear are 


within 
reason and generally conceded that the 
entire trade is in a much better cond 

tion than for some time, as it is seen 
that leading mills are running full and 
some overtime to produce 
There exists at present a live] 


present 
vants. 
demand for immediate deliveries 
in this trade are 


vance merchandise 


many calling for 


Many developments have ay 
peared during the last few years 
which have taken out of under- 


wear manutacturing any joy of pro 
ducing and left 
involved 


nothing but the 
Where once 

jobber was willing to purchase me 
chandise in 


’ 


great Tisks 


sizeable quantities an 
carry a complete stock, thus function- 
ing in the true sense of a jobber, today 
in a great many cases he refuses to he 
this type of distributor which some 
call his principal contribution to the 
scheme of merchandising. 

By this attitude of so many jobbe: 
they have forced many mills to take 
over the entire distributing progra 
and sell direct to the retailer. It is not 
an ideal solution for the selling agents. 
It means too great an investment 1f 
most selling agents or mills placed on 
the road the number of 
equivalent to the representation ob- 
tained by all the distributors and their 
salesmen handling the line. 


salesmen 


\s the jobber is and will remain 
vital factor in the merchandising pro- 
gram for knit goods, a closer cooper 
tion should be betwee 
Mill 
men call their greatest handicap wh 


established 
mills, selling agents and jobbers 


might be termed the mail order type « 
business, which compels them to cart 
large stocks, practically maintaining 
warehouse despite the extremely close 
margin on which they must do busi 
ness in order to compete in the current 
market. 

Shipping departments in mills of 
any size have been enlarged approx 
mately four times their former si ¢ 
was stated, to take care of the quanti 
ties of small orders where once a 
small department 
three men 


very 
and only two or 
were needed. buyer 
may ask for several different packings 
and a typical order in one mill’s morn- 
ing mail fifty different 
stvles and size lots totaled only five 
hundred dozen in all. 

The capital needed for mill opera 
tion has increased many times due t 


One 


comprised 


these conditions and presents a prob- 


lem which keeps manufacturers in an 


1 


uncertain porition 


[Les esitin ron 
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Rayon manufacturers have given the Wildman Body 
Machine their enthusiastic and definite approval! 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO.., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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the part of buyers in placing sizeable 
orders when they know they will re- 
quire more merchandise than they ask 
ior, will help matters. They repeatedly 
try to obtain more than the original 
order at the last minute, making an 
impossible condition for the mill to 
take care of. Where formerly a buyer 
sought and paid for his goods early, 
today these goods virtually belong to 
the mill until the retailer has disposed 
of them. The returned merchandise 
ibuse forms an evil which affects the 
entire industry. 


Hosiery Hearing Stops 


Southern Freight Probe Goes 
Over Until November 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Hearings on the 
proposed increases in rates on 
hosiery between southern points and 
Chicago were brought to an abrupt 
close here Sept. 18 when several north- 
ern railroads stated that they were 
not prepared to present their evidence 
and asked that the hearing be post- 
poned. 

Southern lines presented their side 
ot the case on Monday, and completed 
their evidence early on Tuesday morn- 
ing. But when the northern roads did 
not present their evidence, that of 
the shippers could not be introduced, 
either, and the whole hearing was 
postponed until some time in Novem- 
ber. The place of the hearing will 
he Atlanta, and the exact date will be 
announced later. 

The hearing, which was begun be- 
fore Examiners Hill and Glenn, was 
for the purpose of 
whether proposed 
rates on hosiery between southern and 
mid-western points should be put into 
effect. 


determining 
increases in the 


The case grew out of a complaint 
made before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the “Beau Brand” 
Hosiery Mills, of Kankakee, Ill. These 
mills complained that the rates be 
tween Atlanta and Chicago on hosiery 
were lower than those between Chi- 
cago and Atlanta, putting them at a 
disadvantage in attempting to. sell 
products upon the southern 
narket and allowing too favorable a 
margin to southern competitors reach- 
the Chicago market. 
ollowing this complaint, the com 
nission ordered a revision of 


their 


i 
rates 
equalize the freight each way. 
he southern shippers, of course, 
rotested the new rate, and it was 
ut in suspension by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until a hearing 
uld be held and a final decision ren- 

lered in the case. 
Moyer Knit Underwear Exhib- 
ited by Dupont 
\ display of new styles of lace 
nmed and plain tailored under 
garments was one of the principal 
week at the Du Pont 
Products Exhibit on the boardwalk at 
\tlantic City 


features last 


This exhibit occupied 
of the large boardwalk windows 


included vests, bloomers, step-ins, 
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slips and combination sets in orchid, 


peach, flesh, nile, pink. and white. | 


The garments shown were made by 
Walter W. Moyer of Ephrata, Pa. 


Asks Distinction of Rayons 


Rodney W. Jones Urges Education 
in Uses for Various Sorts 

In an interview with Rodney Wil- 
cox Jones of Augusta Knitting Corp. 
the following facts in regard to the 
rayon knitting industry 
pressed. He hopes that distributors 
and consumers may be educated to 
know the advantages and limitations 
of various sorts of rayons. 


were eX- 


He said: 

“The textile industry has kept pace 
with other lines of endeavor in the 
way of improving raw materials with 
which to work. This is particularly 
true of the knitting end. For a long 
time the average manufacturer spent 
his time working out a method of im 
proving his cotton product or the 
things he made from wool, and later 
on when silk came along his ingenuity 
was taxed to produce silk merchan 
dise with as little silk as possible, and 
as much artificial weighting as he 
could get away with. 

“Just about the time the mercerizet 
got his product perfected and coinci- 
dent with the time that the silk proc 
essor learned how to get out popular 
priced silk 
came along, and 
started all over again. 


fabrics, artificial fibers 


work had to be 


“At the present time, the textile in- 
dustry as a whole is in a position of 
a boy who has just mastered the 
regime of arithmetic. He thinks he 
understands mathematics lt 
with the handlers of artificial fibers 
Most manufacturers are in effect cut 
ters up, and as cloth is cloth to them, 
they are interested only in how many 
yards to the pound, and will the gat 
ments sell? They 
ducers of the cloth the problem of 
producing something that will with- 
stand various abuses and all kinds ot 
service. 


‘$ so 


leave to the pro 


“The retailer is even more in the 
dark. We have found this particu- 
larly true when it comes to differen 
tiating between the different processes 
of making artificial silk. It is a cur 
ious thing how the retail buyer will 
distinguish between different qualities 
of cotton and will tell you one is 
carded, another combed and _ still a 
third Egyptian cotton. In wool they 
will tell you that one is spun on the 
Brad 


ford system and that it is pure Aus 


French system, another on the 


tralian wool, or some other kind of 
wool. 

“When it comes to artifice! tibers 
however, rayon is rayon It is ex 


pected to cover every conceivable use 


and give the same service e fact 
that some rayon is not as supple as 
some other process, means nothing 
the retail buyer. 

“Ninety-five per cent of the retail 
buyers today believe that all synthetic 
fibers have the same wearing qualitie 


| 
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If you are looking for a 
fancy ribber which will give 
you the maximum of designs 
and colors, investigate the 





Brinton machine. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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ERFECT 


Double Point 


HESE are a few of the many 

designs that can be made on “Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 
featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 


Triple Point 


COMPANY 
aur AND. FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 
Southern Offices 


See Also —— James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. ——CATALOG—— High Point, N. C. 


New York Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York 
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and that they may all be used to ac- 
complish the same purpose. 

We soon found that synthetic fibers 
made by one process did not plate the 
same as those made by another. We 
found that articles that were to be 
subjected to a high temperature stood 
up better if made from yarns pro- 
duced by one process. That if we 
wanted a yarn to stand rough usage, 
another process was best suited. 
These are the things that we manu- 
facturers have learned, but 99 out of 
100 retail buyers haven’t the slightest 
conception of the above facts. Hence 
they plunge ahead offering to their 
customers the merchandise that is put 
before them, trusting to the vender to 
protect their interests. As time goes 
on and a better knowledge of artifi- 
cial fibers is possessed by the con- 
sumer, it will be found that different 
types of rayon as well as other dif- 
ferent types of artificial yarn will be 
terminated for certain uses. Of 
course the sooner the consumer is 
educated to the possibilities and 
qualities of various rayons, so much 
sooner will they be used in large 
quantities. Furthermore there will 
be fewer set-backs from the mis-use. 
Some retailers think that rayon under- 
garments have had a bad set-back, due 
to the fact that they were offered for 
use where some fabric that would 
withstand rougher uses should have 


been sold 


“Looking ahead we would say that 
the sooner the rayon and other arti- 
ficial ‘silk producers start educating 
the consumer to the possibilities and 
limitations of their respective yarns, 
the better it will be for the industry 
as a whole. For one thing it will sta- 
bilize the price levels in the retail 
stores, a thing greatly needed at the 
present time. For instance, a rayon 
bloomer with the average buyer is a 
rayon bloomer, and this is true to a 
remarkable extent with the consumer. 
A store advertising the best quality 
rayon bloomers at 85c has an advan- 
tage over a store advertising the best 
quality rayon bloomers at $1.45. As 
soon as the consumer is educated to 
the fact that there are just as many 
qualities and processes for handling 
artificial fibers, as there is silk and 
cotton, the happier will be the lot of 
the textile manufacturer.” 


Lowell Textile Institute Opens 
with 180 Students 

LowELL, Mass.—The Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute opened for the 1928-29 


school year on Sept. 25 with 180 
students enrolled, including 55 
freshmen 

The registration is slightly less 
than that of a year ago, but it is 


known that there are several students 
on their way to the school, who have 
not yet registered. 

There have been few changes in the 
faculty. The evening school will re- 
open on Oct. 8. There are four 
co-eds in the day school. 


Knit Goods Industry in North 
Carolina Increased in 1927 

RateicH, N. C—The manufac 
ture of knit goods, one of the ten 
major industries in this State, in- 
creased in 1927 in value of products, 
from $44,300,819 to $61,370,220, a rise 
of approximately of 40% over 1925 
according to the last census figures, 
made public recently by Wade 
Phillips, director of the State conser- 
vation department. 

The number of mills in operation in 
the State increased between the cen- 
sus periods from 111 to 129, and the 
total of wage earners jumped from 
13,000 to 17,000, and their wages from 
$8,287,238 to $11,963,107. 

The amount paid for materials and 
power at the same time increased one 
third and the value added by manu- 
facture about 45%. 

Yarns and woven fabrics of more 
than 12 inches in width are shown by 
the census to have increased by more 
than 16% in value of production over 


the 1925 enumeration. Ten new es- 


tablishments reported for the last 
census, and there were 14% more 
wage earners, drawing 23% more 


money for their work. 


Course on Rayon Given by N. Y. 
University School of Retailing 

Alexis Sommaripa, manager of the 
Bureau of Business Research of the 
DuPont Rayon Co., who has been se- 
lected by Dr. N. A. Drisco, Dean of 
the School of Retailing of New York 
University, to give a course on 
“Rayon,” announces ‘that this course 
will be augmented by half hour lec 
tures each night by leaders of the tex 
tile industry who will also answer 
questions pertaining to their subjects. 
The lectures will be in addition to 
the fundamental principles which will 
be discussed and illustrated by Mr. 
Sommaripa who brings to the sub- 
ject a technical background gained by 
practical experience. 

The curriculum has been divided 
into fifteen topics, including the his- 
tory of rayon, processing of rayon, 
detailed demonstration and study of 
different constructions of various 
rayon containing fabrics, the use of 
rayon in all types of apparel as well 
as in interior decorations, the impor- 
tance of rayon to department stores 
and the economic factors. 

Among the speakers who will add 
to the interest of the course are: E. 
1.. Milliken, treasurer of the Bela- 
mose Corp.; Mr. Gibbs, secretary of 
the Association of Decorative Artists ; 
C. C. Bassett, Jr., president of the 
Rayon Institute; Sydney Blumenthal, 
of Sydney Blumenthal Co.; A. N. 
Tenny, vice-president of American 
Bemberg Corp.; Robert Amory, vice- 
president of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute; George Groh of the DuPont 
Rayon Co,; George Urlaub, lecturer 
New York University and associated 
with the Tubize Artificial Silk Co.; 


F. C. Niederhauser, vice-president of 
Industrial Rayon Co. 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


5 SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 
An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 


porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at al) 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 





—— See cMlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


“I 
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Nine Days Heat Bill 
For Texas Mill! 


Last winter a Texas textile mill 
was required to heat the building 
only nine days—one of the many 


advantages of a Texas location. 


Take a trip to Texas and see these 
advantages — talk with mill men, 
bankers and business leaders. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
General Offices 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Wool Goods Are Disappointing 





Summing Up 


of 


Men's Wear— 


Spring Start Shows Few Real Gains 


N' YW that sellers of wool goods 
have had a chance to sum up 
the results of the active ten days 


which followed the openings of men’s 
wear right after Labor Day, it is not 
apparent that the market has worked 
itself into any better position than 
the usual spotty condition typical of 
the opening for several seasons past. 
The congestion of offices in New 
York which followed the opening 
and was commented on in these col- 
now been transferred to 
clothiers’ home offices since salesmen 
tor mill agents have all taken to the 
road at about the same time. It is 
understood that many of them are 
meeting with the request to come 
back at some later time and only a 
few are obtaining satistactory orders. 


umns, has 


There has been a “whispering 
campaign” concerning alleged irreg- 
ularities in market prices, but so far 
as can be learned these rumors arise 
trom buyers’ imagination and are 
denied by those whom they directly 
concern. There is in existence, how- 
ever, a situation which makes price 
comparison difficult and perhaps 
misleading. This is the variation in 
selling terms between different mill 
agents, and also variation in the dis- 
counts which are offered for volume 
purchases. The practice of offering 
discounts on quantity 
spread to a larger number of organi- 
zations and there is little regularity 
in the basis on which the discount or 
rebate is made. Some concerns offer 
flat price reductions to clothiers tak- 
ing a specified number of pieces, 
while others offer percentage rebates 
to buyers whose business for the sea- 
totals above certain amounts in 
dollars. If this is the sort of irreg- 
ularity that buyers refer to, it exists 
in the market, but it is something 
quite different from any breaking of 
which some buyers have im- 


these nas 


son 


price 
plied 

The raw wool situation is not much 
help to the goods market at 
present. Buyers have not been im- 
pressed by the explanations offered 
them on the subject of the reduction 


ot a 


in prices at the recent London wool 
auctions. Wool merchants point out 
that the foreign market is_ still 
higher than the American basis and 
that consequently small reductions 
abroad offer no foundation for simi- 
lar cuts in this country. The hope is 
expressed in wool circles that stabil- 
will continue through the last 
quarter of the year, and some traders 
look for higher prices in England 
and the Continent before long. 


itv 


on 


Such a change would help the senti- 
ment the 
though there is wool al 
ready here to keep this market un 


trade 
sufficient 


ot domestic even 


changed for a considerable period. 
a 


Overcoatings: Overcoatings are 
stirring in parts of the men’s wear 
market. With 
business has lately been experienceM, 
while others find no change from past 
dullness and 
weather. Blue overcoatings are dis- 
tinctly the favorites. Stocks are con 
sidered moderate and it is concluded 
that buyers will find it difficult to pick 
and choose their fabrics in the mar- 


some houses good 


are waiting for cold 


kets before many weeks pass. 
* * 


Sharkskins: }*abrics of the shark- 
skin order are in good demand but it 
is hoped that over zealous production 
will not ruin the market for them. 
Fancy effects on sharkskin grounds 
are favorably commented on and they 
are being shown in attractive styles 
with silk stripes. 


e & 


American’s Opening of Women’s 
Wear: The American Woolen Co 
opened women’s wear fabrics in De- 
partment 4 


on including 


sheens, twills, repps, coverts, covert 


Tuesday, 


repps, novelty-weave coverts, novelty 


weave twills, crepes, sports fabrics, 
kashalaines and broadcloths. There 
were seven repeat numbers, two, 
each, in the sheen, twill and 
repp numbers, and one crepe. Other 
numbers are new, including the 
kashalaine and twill broadcloth, 


weighing 9'% ounces, 
s 
» and $1.82'4, 


and quoted at 
2 respectively, 

In the division, 09252, a 
Wood mill fabric weighing 10/10 
ounces, is quoted at $2.17'%, 
$2.25 last spring. 


$1.77! 


sheen 


against 


Shawsheen 02209, 


10/10% ounces, $2, against $2.12! 
last spring. In the twill division, 
09275, a Wood mill fabric, 10/10 


ounces, at $1.95, against $2.05 a year 
ago. 


Wood mill 09633, 1012 ‘11 ounces, is 


at $2.02%, against $2.071%4 one year 
ago. Wood mill repp ogs594, 8!4/9 


ounces, at $2.17, is the same as one 
year ago; 09664, 9” ounces, at 
$2.30, also unchanged. A Shawsheen 
crepe 0274, 9/91 ounces, is at 
$2.12%, against $2.22% one year ago. 

The range of the sports fabrics di- 
vision is from 83'%c to $3.50 a yd. 
The fancy fabrics are offered with a 
bid for the business of the 
woman in mind. Fabrics 


10 


younger 


for suits 


(Continued on page 203) 


Cotton and Goods Strengthen 





Buyers of Gray Goods Follow 


Market 


HE ‘improved spirit which has 
developed in the cotton goods 
market during the last four or five 
weeks has finally met support from 


the material, and advances 


through 


raw 


the general list of gray 


eoods have been made during the last 


tew days. It has been obvious tor 
some time to merchants in the trade 
that the market would be sensitive to 
cotton, and the termination of the 
gradual decline in’ tabrics had been 
forecast as coincident with the end ot 
the decline in cotton. So tar as the 


current movement is concerned, this 


change took place at the close of last 
week. Cotton has since been much 
firmer, and some gray goods are ‘4c 


Che report 
had little 
but 


above their bottom level. 

on ginnings as of Sept. 15 
effect upon the 
rumors of early frosts in the South 
the bulls 


cotton market, 


have been used by as effec 
tive weapons in advancing prices. 
Finished goods which have been 
reduced in price during the last few 
weeks, will appear constantly better 
value if the material market con 


tinues its upswing 


raw 
Several lines were 
priced on a minimum basis which cot 
ton scarcely touched at its low point, 
and if there is real underlying 
strength in the raw material situation 
low finished goods 
cannot be much 
Students of the situation are quite con- 
fident cotton stability but they 
would be surprised to witness any 
thing like a runaway market. There 
appears to be sufficiently easy selling 


these prices on 


maintained longer. 


ot 


18c cotton to be satis 
factory to manufacturers, but 
that basis there is likely to be restric 


on the basis ot 
above 


tion as was experienced during the 

first part of the current year. 
Distributors are optimistic over the 

fall retail situation and some of the 





Cotton Goods Quotations 
Sept. 26 Sept. 19 Sept 28, 1927 





Spot cotton, N. Y... 19.15¢ 17.95¢ 22 25¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 53%%-644¢ 554-644¢ ” 6°«-7¢ 
38)4-in., 64x60,5.35.. 734-8¢ 7%4-8¢  834-9a¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 9 974-104 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 9% ¢ lied 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 10'4¢1014-1034¢ 11!o¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00. Be 854-8%4¢ 1034-11 4¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. .10'4-19%e 10%¢ 1254-12%4¢ 
37- in. 48x48,4.00.. 844-84¢ See 94-9'*e 
Pajama Checks 
36)4-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 814-85¢¢ 84g 94-954¢ 
36%-in., 64x60, 5.75. . 74¢ 7%4-The The 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 11¢ 1034-11¢ 12%4¢ 
Denims, 2 208........ 17¢ 17¢ 19¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz..... 21-224¢ 21-224¢ 24-2444 
Standard prints...... 9¢ o¢ 8%4¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in.... 10%¢ 10\4¢ 10¢ 


After 


Advance 
lower prices on’ goods were made in 
time to stimulate this season in the 
retail field Cotton dress goods are 
approved by fashion authorities for 
wear through the ‘autumn, and they 
have anothet food season ahead o1 


them if the prospects to 1929 are 


borne out. ‘The few constructions of 
goods which are selling slowly are 
being manutactured conservatively 
with mills avoiding accumulations 


tend to be burdensome 


lhe 


tailment has made a serious impression 


which might 


in the future. program ot cut 


on mill executives, and in many cases 


their avoidance of running to stock 


has improved the technical position ot 


branches of the market which wert 
inherently unsteady. 
oie 2 
Cotton Dress Goods: (otton dress 


goods for next spring are making bet 
ter progress as each week passes. As 
reported after the first showings ot 
these fabrics, buyers’ interest was 
chiefly in accumulating samples, but 
it is understood that lately considerable 
It is natural 


distribution 


orders have been placed 
that with 
still several months away, buyers are 


actual spring 


reticent about going very far on goods 
of a strictly novelty nature. 


*k x 
Wide Sheetings: Despite the im 
provement in other quarters otf the 


sheeting market, wide goods have con 
tinued to lag. It has been difficult to 
establish prices on these lines which 
for anything more than bare cost, 
wide sheeting mills are restrain 
their production and thus gradu 
improving the statistical position 
A number 


pay 
but 
ing 
ally 
of this part of the market. 
of these mills are planning to clos¢ 
two weeks in October 


down for 


x * * 

Print Cloths: 
dence of strength has been shown in 
the print-cloth market and an advance 
has gotten underway which has moved 
several the bottom 
point touched two weeks ago. The 
64 x 60s which might then have been 
were advanced to 


An impressive evi 


steps away from 


purchased for 7c, 
73¢c early this week, and at mid-week 
the general figure was 7'2c. Several 
other of the more active constructions 
have pursued a similar course, being 
above the trading 
Gray goods trading in 


now 4c basis of 
ten days ago. 
September has moved on a broader 
scale than the market had seen for 
several months previous, and it is to 
be expected that the improvement in 
sales will be clearly shown when the 
sales and _ production 


statement on 
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A new mill started operation with 
our 24 section Reading machines 
more than a year ago. These ma- 
chines are operated in two shifts 
. ++. practically 24 hours per 
TENE Production, ranging from 
fourteen to sixteen dozen per 
machine, per shift, has been 
uninterrupted. 
RESULTS: 
Low costs per unit 
High profits per unit 


Texrice Macnine Works 
READING, PA 


FULL- FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 


See Also—— 
DATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


September 29, 1928 
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Fabries—Continued 


covering this month is made public. 
As much of the business recently 
booked was for delivery during 
the last quarter of the _ year, 
it is unlikely that production for 
September will show any surprising 


Broad Silks 


increase. However, the better tone of 
the market will undoubtedly encour- 
age freer manufacturing, and produc- 
tion figures for coming months will 
probably be larger than any month 
since early last spring. 


Are Steadier 





Increased Demand for 


a Variety 
PRICES on broad silks have be- 


come much steadier and a firmer 

spirit has arisen since last report. 

Active buying is taking place on 
almost all types of fabrics but the 
great part ot this activity is undoubt- 
edly deferred buying which should 
have been placed much earlier in the 
season but as one silk factor expressed 
in this business, however deferred, is 
most acceptable 

\long with warp printed taffetas 
which have a very good start among 
retailers with expectations that cut- 
ters also will show real interest, comes 
another addition for the advanced 
season in the form of satin georgette. 
This fabric has so far been featured 
only in black, but calls are being 
received for it in a range of colors, 
which will undoubtedly be met by the 
manufacturers who are 
such a type of fabric. 

Printed flat crepes, printed moires 
and chiffons, all in the same pattern 
seem to form a fashion trend and 
several of the leading houses have 
added these printed fabrics to their 
showings for late season wear. 


producing 


* * * 
Colors for Tanned Complexions: 
Last week some mention was made of 
color schemes designed to blend with 
sun burned complexions, which are 
considered by the fashion-wise as 
forming a dominant factor in fashions 
for the early showings at winter 
They will be featured for the 
next spring and summer here. Several 
leading silk manufacturers are now 
bringing out such ranges of shades in 
appropriate fabrics. As it is recogn- 
ized that all colors are not becoming 
to tanned skin, the colors have been 
carefully selected through tests in 
laboratories that they may be 
correct for both daytime and evening. 
The shades as designated by one silk 


resorts 


coloi 


house are Gulf Stream, Daytona 
Miami, Delray, Asheville, Bellair, 
Florida, Panama, Ormond, Palm 
Beach, Everglades, Georgia, Pine 


wurst, Nassau and Hollywood. 

* a * 
A steadier position 
ias been reached and prices are hold- 
ng at about the same levels at which 
hev were last offered. 


Satin Crepes: 


* * * 

Velvets: in the transparent styles 
the demand is still holding, but practi- 
ally no call is noted for heavier types. 

* * * 

Crepes: Crepes are now experienc- 

ng a slight upward trend and are ex- 


of Fabrics 


pected to move more rapidly in the 
next month. 


Some demand noted, 
especially in new 
which is creating a live interest. 


Georgettes: 


satin georgette 


Printed Moires: 
vether with satins and chiffons are in 
fair demand. It might truthfully be 
said that all staples have a_ revive: 
interest and are 
well. 


These goods to 


selling reasonably 


Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro 

— Slight 

exists in some styles. 
DEMAND—Increased 


DUCTION overproduction 


StocKs—Somewhat better condi 
tion. 
SENTIMENT—Real interest in 


novelty fabrics still exists, but staples 
have gained over the last few weeks 


Burlaps Quiet and Weak 


Littlke General Business Done in 
New York Early in Week 

lrading in burlaps in New York 
was quiet early this week and Cal 
cutta cables showed declines of four 
to five pence for all positions. There 
was a little coverage on futures run- 
ning into next year. Spots and 
atloats were quiet on the surface but 
it was rumored that some lots had 
changed hands of late at concessions. 

There were recessions of 10 points 
on a number of futures positions on 
Monday. 

Spot and afloat 8 oz. 40s were 
nominally held at 7.30c but reports 
were current of sales at 10 to 20 
points less: October lights were at 
7.00c; November-December shipments 
at 7.00c ; January-March at 7.00c. Spot 
and afloat 10% oz. 40s were nominally 
held at 10.10 to 10.15¢; October ship- 
ments were at 9.20c; November-De 
cember at 9.00c; January-March at 


9.00c 


Ten Mills in Georgia and Ala- 


bama Now Make Colored 
Sheets 
ATLANTA, GA.—One year ago not 


a single mill in Georgia had even 
made up samples of colored sheeting, 
while now 10 mills in this State and 
\labama are producing colored sheet- 
ing for beds, 
information. 


according to local 
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Oakite aids 


the after-rinse 


INSING qualities are highly important in deter- 
mining the correct boil-off formula for rayon. 
High titer soaps, very effective for removing knitting 
oil, are often difficult to rinse. And, good dyeing is 
rare when rinsing is incomplete. Penetration of the 


dye is hindered. Large blotches show up where stock- 


ings were twisted — barre effects appear in underwear 
tubing. 


Formulas, of course, vary with conditions. But, you 
can avoid many dyeing troubles by adding Oakite. 
Aside from boosting the emulsifying action of the soap 
and helping to remove knitting oil—this remarkable 
material aids solubility and makes rinsing complete. 
Oakite softens water, too, and acts as a sateguard 
against the formation of calcium soaps that cling to 
the fibres after the boil off. Clearer, more even colors 
result. 


Just ask our Service Man to call and explain what 
Oakite will do for you. There is no obligation— 
a card to us brings him. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, GQ, 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich, Fresno, Cal, *Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Greenville, S. C.. Harrisburg, Pa., Wartford, ‘Houston, Tex., 
*Indianapolis, * Jacksonville, Fla *Kansas City, Mo., *lLos 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis., “Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ul., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., “Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh 
Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
N. Y., Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. Y., 
Rockford, Ill, *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. 
Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield. Mass., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., Wichita, Kan., 
Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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these close-shaven knots being 
zipped off by the heddles or 


reeds. .. 


That’s why the Boyce is such a time 
and temper saver . . . why there 


are over 30,000 in daily use . . 


And it’s speedy in its tying, this 
Boyce. You merely slip in the 
broken ends, and pull back the 
trigger. Click. Click. The knot 
is made and its ends clipped in a 
fraction of the time it would take 
the most nimble fingers. Searcely 


a second lost. 


There’s a Boyce for tying your cot- 


iets ton, silk and rayon—even your 
BOYCH 

WEHRAVERS' 

KNOW special purposes, too, we make 


wet silk, for instance. In this case, 


worsted and woolen yarns. For 


the Boyce is worn on the belt in- 


stead of on the left hand. 


KIN E ‘ - May we go into detail . . . give 


you a demonstration of this mod- 
ern Boyce Weavers’ Knotter . . 
show you how simple it is to oper- 


ate? Write us today... 


MILL DEVICES CO., Ine. 
Main Office and Plant 


ood - bye fa —— : GASTONIA, N. C. 


Northern Representative: 


“eC h icken-head— | Sul C. E. Herrick, 


Room 110, 44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. I. 


knots eeese Canadian Agents: 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Canada 


NO LONGER need your yarns be 


99 European Agents: 
“blessed” with those lumpy, bulgy 


Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd., 
trouble makers — called spooled Leicester, Eng. 


knots. For when a Boyce Weavers” 
Knotter ties your broken threads 
and pieces up your ends — every 
knot is small, flat-shaped, insignifi- 


cant... a weavers’ knot. 


Thus the Boyce-tied knot hardly 
exceeds your yarn’s thickness . . 
ean easily lose itself in the varn as 
you wind or spool it. No kinks 
no slip knots. Then when il 
meets your knitting needles, it slips 
straight through without the least 
trouble . . . without a chance of 
snapping them. On the loom, too. 


there’s no possibility of one of 
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Only Minor Changes in South- 
ern Textile Securities 
Gastonia, N. C., 


Sept. 22.—The 


week closing today brought about only 
minor changes in the bid and asked 
prices of southern cotton mill stocks 
according to the summary of R. 5%. 
Dickson & Co. The average in price 
of 25 of the most active common 


stocks closed at 103.00 as compared 
with the closing bid of 103.20 for the 
previous week. 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

Algonquin Printing Co..... 310 i 
AvKwragmt BE... scssss aes a 
Barnard Mie. Co. ...5.+.+- aie 20 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . Sie 
Border City Mfg. Co...... oak 12 
Bourne Mills Co.......... et 45) 
OS SSaeeee 2 5 
ee ee as 7 
a eer 30 
 )} aeecrra sais 42 
OS Ee ire 10 
pg =e pikes a0 oy 
Granite Mills (com.)...... “i 1S 
Granite Mills (pfd.)...... a 
ye Philip Mills.... 16 167 
Laurel Lake Mills (com. + eS 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.). és rigs 
OOS | ae 30 3S 
at +” Se — 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co....... 23 ‘ 
Narragansett Mills ....... bes 30 
Osborn Mills (new)....... eee 
Parker Mills (com.)...... 5 2 
Parker Mills (pfd.)....... 25 Site 
Piigrio Mile 2.25 ccwccccs sche 135 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ a 92 
Se eee ies 12 
oy | ee ; 10 
Stevens Mfg. Co....... he ST 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. a9 bias 
Wampanoag Mills ........ ar 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... ae 2 


New Bedford hiciiiiaes 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 





Acushnet Mills 66 
Beacon Mfg., com. ....... 
Beacon Mfg., pfd......... 82 Sve 
3ooth Mfg. Co., com...... 55 ST 4s 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd...... 4714 OTM 
Bristol Mfg. Co.. a a eas oo 
Butler Mfg. Co... OE Sra — 30 
oe aii 93 97 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. f°) sO 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com. 7s ces 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... 1, 61, 
Gosnold Mills, com eae a 1 ‘ 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ Jas 14 
Grinsiell, BEES, G0. 6 65 2% 60: 9 52 
Hathaway Mfg. Co....... 7s SO 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... REE 45 
Hiolmes Mfg. Co., pfd... 421, . 
Kilburn Mill ..... eae O7 70 
Manomet Mills........... 4 5 
Nashawena Mill...... mais 10 42 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com... 113 ja 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd as wise S4 
MSE AG ada edo ees % 102 fo 
Nonquitt Spn. Co........ 17% 18% 
Pemaquid Mills........... 11 ; 
RN EE a ag ole oreinse 0 700 310 
POCOMOES BRIS... 20.60 s.se 40 43 
‘Juissett Mills Co., com... . S1 S83 
(Quissett Mills Co., . eae 90 oO 
OURS . DEEN. 60 5:65 —r site 13 
Serre 62 64 
Wamsutta Mills.......... 44 16 
i | | ea ee Saute 20 
Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 


running on full time schedules 


some additional workers. 

Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Falls, N. Y., are increasing 
by enlarging spinning 
ight shift. 

Augusta Knitting Corp., Whitesboro, 
N. Y., is increasing operations by tak 
ing on additional help in the seaming and 
knitting departments. 


is now 
vith 
Seneca 
operations 


forces on the 


When New Bedford Starts Up 





Strike Settlement Not Discounted 
—Spotty Status of Textile Shares 


Boston, Sept. 26. 


ESPITIE rumors during the last 
few days that New Bedford cot- 
ton manufacturers would make con- 


cessions in their previous demands, in 


response to public sentiment in that 
city, and in order to go as far as 


settlement 
of the protracted strike, there has been 
little indication in the 
trading in New Bedford and other fine 
count cotton mill shares of the 
that a_ settlement 
that it would be 
stockholders if consumated. 
did the manufacturers’ 
the 
stimulate 


possible in encouraging a 
character of 


beliet 
Was imminent, or 
advantageous to mill 
Neither 
offer vesterdas 
to forego 5% ot 
reduction tend to 
investors evidently 


proposed wage 
trading ; 


figure that if a 


settlement is made on this basis there 
can be no advantage to them tor a 
long period, or that they do not 


expect that union leaders will agree to 


an early settlement on this or any 
other basis favorable to mill stock 
holders. At all events, most of the 
sales of New Bedford and other shares 
of fine count cotton mills that have 
been put through recently have been at 
prices lower than they were a week 
or two ago. lor instance, Nashawena 


slightly 
fairly 


has sold at or above 40, 


Whereas it was ictive a week 
or ten days ago within a 
to 4214. Nonquitt sold at today’s auc 


tions at 


range ot 4! 


18% whereas last week or so 
it was as high as 19. 
An Improved Situation 

If the New Bedford 
be settled on the 
proposed by the manufacturers, 
that 
financially 


strike should 


compromise basis 
then 
certain for 
the 


mills in that 


it seems reasonably 
stocks of 


strongest 


some of 


citv there 


should be a marked increase in de 
mand in the near future. It wull not 
be because any early resumption in 


dividends can be expected, but because 
there are certain benefits to 
the mills the protracted 
strike, and also because current 
values probably over-discount all 
favorable factors One 

result of the strike for New 
mills that has not accured to outside 
mills that continuously 
operated, is inventories 
have been 
Stocks of 

New 


than at the present time, and the fact 


accure to 
because of 
stock 
un- 
favorable 

Bedford 


have been 

the fact that 
very fully 
and cloths 
Jedford mills were never 


liquidated 
held by 


lower 


yarns 


that they are carrying very little raw 
cotton may also prove of a decided 
advantage, for basis on most of the 
cottons that they use is lower than at 
any time since the fall of 1926, and 
futures have also suffered marked 
decline since the strike — started. 


the strike had not 
the mills had been 
operated even On short time during 
the last four months, it is question- 
able if thev would 
facing 


kurthermore, if 
been called and 


not have been 


very serious inventory losses 
today on both cotton and its products 
In fact, it is reasonably certain that 
practically all of the New Bedtord 
mills that affected by the strike 
are in financial position today 
than would the 
strike Viewed 
from possible 
that 
attractive to investors than if the 
start with the 
money has been lost 
the 
\ Spotty 
Demand 


were 
better 
been if 
called 

standpoint it is 
stocks will look much more 
lat 
that 
being 


they have 
had 
this 


their 


not been 


ter assumption 
instead ot 


saved by strike. 


Market 


for textile and the 
course of their prices on the local and 


New York 
auctions and privately has been of de 


shares 


exchanges, at the local 


cidedly spotty character and without 
inv. definite general trend. Most 
stocks are at or close to the lows ot 


the vear, authorities 


do 


worst ot 


Tew 
industry 
have 


yet there are 


in the textile who not 
seen the 

practically all 
industry, and that 


for 


believe that we 
business in 
ies of the 
lines and 


poor 


brancl fol 


many many 
should be a distinct improvement du 
Ing the Fall and Winter 


here is quite a little 


months 


quiet invest 


ment buying in progress that may be 


described as being of a discriminatory 


character, and it is 
that will be an 


buying 
Boston Stock Auctions 


following sales of textile 


assume there 


in this character of 


The shares 





were made at Wednesday's auctions 
Shr Mill Pa I Chang 
Manomet 1 14 
Berkshire Cotton I 108 } 
+ Naumkeas 130%, 8 
1 Ist p 
25 Nashawena ‘ ' 
ce | S. Worst Y 
9% Otis 1 ‘4 42 
Fairhave I VT 
1 Great Fal 1 1 
| Bates ‘ 14 1 
Hamilton Wooler 1 i 
Nonquitt 1/4 1814 ‘ 
» Acadia Mills ! "1, 
17 Plymouth Cordage ‘ 
i) American Mfg. com 


Farr Alpaca* _ 1 
13 McLane Silk, pfd 1 
» Nashua, con lu ' 
Pepperell “ ’ 
5 Ludlow 


tes 


Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., adjourned the recent meeting of 
stockholders until Nov oa At that 
time it is expected the special stock 
holders’ committee will have a_ report 
ready liquidating the 


regarding 
poration 


cor 


mills there 


reasonable to 


increase 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 


quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 
NX. ¢€.) 

Rid Asked 
\eme Spinning Co On 110 
\m. Yarn & Processing, Co v8 101 
Arlington Cotton Mills... 90 
2 ee ae oo 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

2) REA eS Ste ee Lo i4 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

ON «a0 ake cia a sass 102% 104% 
China Grove Cotton Mills 1a 116 
Clara Mig. Co. ....... ; Te 83 
Climax Spinning Co.. os 105 
COPED BENE ce ctacecs 62 
Crescent Spinning Co.... 85 95 
ow. Oe 100 110 
Durham Hosiery, 7%, pfd { 39 
Durham Hosiery “B’... 6 
Bastern Mls. Co... sce: 51 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co... 114 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co 

MO INES Sica sv: wera oi 03 106 
(lobe Yarn Mills (N. @.) 4 a5 
Gray Tite. O6. .06.2ui 89 
Hanes, PL HW. Knitting Co l is 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg Co., 7% 

pfd e464 Greece a aiita 4 
Hlenrietta, 7% pfd... 7-4 ST 
Imperial Yarn Mills TS 
Jennings Cotton Mills. 195 210 
Linford Mills. . ae 100 106 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 106 
Bem ee Ge cess 5S 
Majestic Mfg. Co...... 160 ; 
Mansfield Mills ... ; 110 WT 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. 20 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

a SNES <6 alma wcaiee'e. ae 
Myers Bill....... ie ‘ 
National Yarn Mill... 91 
Parkdale Mills ..... ; 70 
Perfection Spinning Co iy 100 
Runlo Mfg. Co.... ; 135 
Khyne-Houser Mfg. Co vo 10% 
Roanoke Mills, 744%, 1st 

Ea aries m 99 
Roanoke Mills, &% 2nd 

SE 9 08-6: woe ae ~f nm 97 
Rosemary, 714%. ‘pfd 98 oe 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co SF + 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 94 
Sterling Spinning Co mm 108 
Stowe Spinning Co.. os 102 
Vietory Yarn Mills Co.. 56 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.... 65 
Wiscasset Mills Co 2th 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., Ine. 

Spartanburg. 8. C. 

Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills 7 83 
Anderson Cotton Mills LOO 198 
Areade Cotton Mills TD 85 
\readia Mills. 270 . 
\readia Mills, pfd.. 02 eT 
Arkwright Milis.......... d 100 
\ugusta Factory, Ga...... 24 30 
\vondale Mills, Ala....... 1160 120” 
Reaumont Mfg. Co.. j 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pftd 102 ; 
elton Mills Dab ee 25 
elton Mills, pfd 92 95 
Libb Mfg. Co. . 137 141 
"ibb Mfg. Co., 6%, pfd.... 100 102 
Calhoun Mills A 13 140 
Cannon Mills (No Par) 18 49 
(hadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 

ME Uh Siw esreebes Giese 15 18 
Chesnee Mills.. , 115 125 
Chiquola Mfg. Co Ly 5 285 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 102 er 
Clifton Mfg. Co io 142 
Clinton Cotton Mills 295 301 
Columbus Mfg. Co Ga [zo 125 
Cowpens Mills... . Ho 67 
I>. BE. Converse Co.. 417 121 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. 12 
Darlington Mfg, Co.... ; 7” 80 
Drayton Mills ........ 10% “a 
IDunean Mills. . ; LOT 124 
Dunean Mills, pfd.. 11 192 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 74 85 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd 9% O6- 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 120 13% 
Florence Mills. . TS 
Florence Mills, pfd.. 1D 102 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 2 66 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 180 187 
Glenwood Mills .......... 128 185 
CHPRSGEE I as 6 er ccne eres we 73 Ts 
(rossett Mills . 9 82 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... 120 140 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. 4) * 
CoV@UMPE BENS 6.0 c eves wesc 25” . 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, 

ST eas ree 4 57 
Hamrick Mills .........- 24 128 
Hartsville Cotton Mills. . 142 147 
Industrial Cotton —— ptd 9 51 
PUG ER ig wa cen ences 130 eo 
ee ee re 103 om 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has_ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


CORPORATION FINANCING 


General Securities Corporation 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Birmingham, Alabama 
New York Office, 535 Fifth Ave. 


“Southern Funds For Southern Progress’ 
CONSULTANT 
on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
| 320 Broadway New York City 
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May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it | 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street | 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 


H+ Natural Daylight | 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH oaxticur 





L. F. DOMMERICH & CO.| 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants | 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBUR 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 
— Commission 


Outright or on 
Seliested 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 

H E. MP 


LOPER & 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED .. 
GREENVILLE, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


Telephone Main 3593 __ Established 1884 } 
ik 


—_ PRESS CROSBY & GREGORY 


aeaats HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT jj 
PATENTS t 
50 to 300 Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases-T-ade Marks-Copyrign™ 
; : Special Attention to Textile Inventions 
With or without 5 
motor a ae F 
Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them ? +O Gieseman 

z uneer. ‘or. 

Dunning & Boschert al Piping and Air Conditioning 
Press Co., Inc. Profit by 


BuckSpray 
388 West Water St. m 
SYRACUSE, NY. U.S.A, “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE 
oa Fitchburg Bostos Charlotte 
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Judson Mitis, A pfd.... 105 106 
Judson Mills, B pfd...... 101 102% 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 110 as 
Lancaster Cotton Mills.... 270 ie 
Laurens Cotton Mills..... 153 160 
Limestone Cotton Mills... 123 127 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 137 bas 
Mariboro Milis .........-.. 22 26 
2 Nes 102 104 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.... 100 oe 
Monarch Milis ......... 139 142 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 78 88 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 125 130 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... 200 re 
Norris Cotton Mills....... on 70 
foe ee 90 94 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd..... 101 104 
Pacolet Mfg. Co..... . 212 217 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. ac an eee 
Panola Cotton Milis, Class 


A, pfd. (Par, $67.50) .. 66 Os 
Pelham MiG .....cceces 10 18 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 128 142 
Piedmont Mfg. Co....... 139 143 


Poe, F. W., Mie, Co....- 16 78 
Riverside and Dan River 
Mills P 147 155 


Riverside and Dan River 


Mills, 6% pfd.......... + 202 
RI REY. x botlp x ad os oe: 80 89 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga....... 55 60 
eparcem Mille. ........+-.- 160 ies 
Union-Buffalo Mills....... 59 66 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd 101% 108 
Union-Buffalo Mills. 2nd pfd 61% 63 
Victor-Monaghan Company. 92 94 
Victor-Monaghan Company. 

Mh. seeks Swed nee bac e 114 pave 
Wallace Mis. Od. ccccseccs 111 115 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co...... 155 160 
We arate asecss s 40 50 
Watts Mills, ist pfd...... 100 paps 
Whitney Mfg. Co....... +e 40 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 115 119 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
a s<. de Satin eas ‘ 


90 92 


New England Textile Stocks 

(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange . Bid and 


Asked priees are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
\m. Mfg., pfd 614% 60 65 
\m. Wool, pfd ; 44 ins ae 
\moskeag : 20% emi sh 
Androscoggin .... TO 60 70 
Arlington seen 361 35 37 
Bates... as 142% 145 155 
Berkshire Cot. .... 108 104 = 108 
Bigelow-Htfd, com. 88 eng = 
Boott ... ae 128%, 125 130 
Edwards ... oe 70 80 ory 
Esmond, pfd ‘ 101 100 108 
Farr Alpaca a 108 110 114 
Great Falls ..... 7%, S 10 
Hamilton Woolen 212s «19 21 
Ne hac nie hie. a dere 22 21 25 
Ipswich, pfd..... 5 7 
Ipswich, com ee 
Lawrence . bot 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. ..... 200 204 210 
Merrimack, com. 135% 158 1638 
Nashua, com oe 40 42 5 
Nashua, pfd, 83 81 8d 
Naumkeag — ; 130% 135 140 
N. E. So., pfd.... 2 ola 
Otis .. ag 40% 40 
Pacific . ; 27 casa os 
Pepperell] eave 95 94 v6 
Plymouth Cordage. 73% 71 Th 
TUES oe cee. 1914 4) 2 


Tribute to Wm. Whitman 


(Continued from page 147) 


ng, an accomplishment which in 
business will never be out of date. 
The early age at which he was thrown 
upon his own resources developed in 
iim that self reliance which has been 

conspicuous quality throughout his 
ite. He derived from his youthful 
training and from his honest, God 
tearing ancestors those principles of 
\usiness righteousness which were ex 
‘mplified in his career. 

It was, therefore, not altogether 
vithout an equipment that he left home 
lay 13, 1854, to enter the office of 

wholesale dry goods store in St. 
ihn, New Brunswick, but two years 
iter, dissatisfied with the limited op- 
irtunities of St. John, he came to 
oston aad without the aid of friends 


or influence, this lad of fourteen se- 
cured a position as entry clerk in the 
firm of James M. Beebe, Richardson 
& Company, successors to James M. 
Beebe, Morgan & Company, which 
was at that time one of the largest 
mercantile houses with a reputation 
which had spread beyond Annapolis 
and had attracted the ambitious youth 
before he left Nova Scotia. In this 
house Mr. Whitman remained eleven 
years, passing through the various de 
partments by successive promotions 
until the firm was dissolved. 


A Founder of Worsted Industry 


In 1867, Mr. Whitman became as 
sociated with H. M. Bailey & Com 
pany, as treasurer of the Arlington 
Woolen Mills of Lawrence, of which 
Mr. Bailey was president and his firm 
the selling agent. In 1869 Mr. Whit 
man resigned his post as treasurer be 
cause of dissatisfaction with the 
management and purchased an in 
terest in a woolen mill at Ashland, 
N. H., where he pursued the manu 
facture of goods on his own account 
but, when, six months later, the Ar 
lington Mills were reorganized. Mr. 
Whitman was asked to resume the 
position which he had relinquished 

Thus. from 1867—with the excep 
tion of this brief interval of half a 
vear—Mr. Whitman had been contin 
uously associated with the \rlington 
Mills. until 1902 as treasurer, and 
from that date to 1913 as presi 
dent. Although he resigned the presi 
dency, Mr. Whitman remained a di 
rector. He was everywhere recog 
nized as the chief factor in the de 
velopment of the Arlington Mills from 
a smali concern with scant capital an 
poor equipment into one of the largest 
textile organizations in the world His 
energy and foresight enabled the mills 
to anticipate the changes which have 
taken place in manufacturing and to 
adapt their resources and methods to 
every emergency. During Mr. Whit- 
man’s connection with the Arlington 
Mills, capitalization grew from $160, 
000 to $12,000,000 and the number of 
employees from 300 to 7,000. The 
mills, which are all within one yard. 
contain about fifty-four acres of floor 
space and are among the finest exam- 
ples of mill architecture in existence 
They have a capacity of consuming 
1,500,000 pounds of wool each week 
which is equivalent to the fleeces of 
40,000 sheep every day. In 1917 the 
cotton department of the Arlington 
Mills was purchased by a new cor 
poration of which Mr. Whitman was 
president—the Acadia Mills, with a 
capitalization of $3,000,000 and 60.000 
spindles. 

This remarkable development of the 
Arlington Mills under Mr. Whitman’s 
management measured the greater part 
of the business life and also the de 
velopment of the American worsted 
industry, to which he so largely con- 
tributed. His was to a notable degree, 
the work of a pioneer and creator, 
for much of the growth of the wor- 
sted industry was in fields which were 








“THE SAVING IN SPACE, 
TIME, AND LABOR SOON 
PAYS FOR THEM,” SAYS 
PROMINENT MILL MAN 





Mb A 


“My drying room is small,” said a prominent mill owner 
recently. “So naturally I appreciate the increased output 
of ADJUSTOE FORMS over other advantages.” 


“But,” he continued, “I also notice a considerable sav- 
ing in time and labor, which is quite an item in a mill like 
mine—or in any mill for that matter.” 


This is the experience of all mill owners who install 
ADJUSTOE FORMS in place of more bulky and cumber- 
some equipment. 5 sizes on one form means a tremendous 
increase in output from a given floor space! Adjustoe 
Forms give added flexibility to your drying room. They 
provide new sizes instantly without pre-heating of toes or 
leg forms. The controlable temperature gives any finish 
desired. They are the logical unit for your mill. 


Write for a more detailed story 
of these modern, efficient drying 
forms. Your interest now may 
save you dollars later. 


“It must be an Adjustoe to be Genuine” 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


Main Office and Show Room 


123-25 N. 5th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton Ont 
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E BG has always been inspired by the 


desire to give full measure, pressed 


down and running over. 


To the fulfillment of this ambition are 
brought resources of plants, facilities 
and organization adequate to the task 

. and beyond even these the practice 
of the old fashioned, homely virtues of 


business 


integrity, responsibility and 


fair dealing. 


In consequence users of E B G Liquid 


Chlorine receive an intangible some- 


thing . . . an essence which cannot be 


written into a contract. 


Gob 


Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Go 
New York, N. Y. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS _ NY 
Sain office 9 East 412 Street New York 
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BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


4 rane starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 


cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based 
upon intelligent investigation of 


each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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untouched when he first applied 
his abilities to the manufacture. How 
recent, how modern is all this wonder- 
iul development may be indicated by 
the fact that the man whose mind for 
so many years controlled the Arling- 
ton Mills could recall the period when 
the clothing of his family and the 
community in which he lived was 
woven on the hand loom from yarn 
spun on the old 
wheel. 


fashioned spinning 


As a Cotton Manufacturer 


Since 1895 Mr. Whitman influenced 
the construction in Massachusetts ot 
several large mills, for which he acted 
as managing director. In i&95 and 
1go2 the Whitman Mills, and in 1903, 
1908, 1916 and 1920 the Manomet 
Mills were built at New Bedford. The 
former organization, while Mr. Whit- 
man was president, had a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,500,000, and possessed 132,- 
000 spindles and 3,400 looms, em- 
ployed in the production of cotton 
cloths; the latter organization, with 
$8,000,000 capital and 318,480 spindles, 
its product being cotton varns. The 
Nonquitt Spinning Company, built in 
1900 and 1910, capitalized at $4,800,- 
000, has 196,000 spindles. This com- 
pany also confines its product to cotton 
varns. The Nashawena Mills of New 
Bedford, organized in 1909, have a 
capitalization of $7,500,000, have 275,- 
900 spindles and 6,100 looms for the 
manufacture of cotton cloths. Mr. 
\Whitman also influenced in 1910 the 
building of the Monomac Spinning 
Company of Lawrence, of which he 
was president, for the mnufacture ot 
French-system worsteds and merino 
yarns. This corporation has 83,500 
spindles, with a capital of $5,000,000. 
Mr. Whitman was also a director of 
the Calhoun Mills, of Calhoun Falls, 
S. C., as well as being president of the 
Mary Louise Mills, Cowpens, S. C. 

In 1916 Mr. Whitman organized 
two more enterprises, the Katama 
Mills of South Lawrence, Mass., 
manufacturing tire duck and — other 
heavy fabrics, with a capital of $2,- 
000,000 and 338 looms, and the Belle- 
ville Warehouse Company, with $475,- 
000 capital, established to maintain in 
New Bedford a large warehouse with 
a capacity of 100,000 bales of cotton. 

The mill organizations under Mr. 
\Whitman’s management had, alto- 
gether, a capital of more than $50,- 
000,000, operated 


spindles, and produced each year ap- 


nearly 1,000,000 
proximately 68,000,000 pounds of varn 
ind 39,000,000 yards of cloth, employ- 
ing over 18,000 persons. 


As a Merchant 

In 1887 Mr. Whitman became a 
member of the firm of Harding, 
Colby & Company, commission mer- 
hants of Boston and New York, who 
vere at that time the selling agents 
ff the Arlington Mills. When the 
rm was dissolved two years later by 
he death of Mr. Colby, Mr. Whit- 
ian became the managing partner in 
ie firm of Harding, Whitman & 
ompany, which succeeded it. Upon 


the termination of this partnership in 
1909, the business was taken over by a 
new firm, William Whitman & Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Whitman was 
the senior and managing partner. 
The firm was incorporated in 1913 with 
the title William Whitman Company, 
Inc., the capital stock of which was 
later increased to $12,500,000 common 
and $7,500,000 preferred. Mr. Whit- 
man was the chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the corporation, which 
has its offices in the leading cities of 
the country. Some idea of the 
volume of its business may be gained 
from the fact that its sales in one of 
its largest 
$150,000,000. 


years approximated 

President of Wool Association 

Although all these years an ex- 
ceedingly active man of business, Mr. 
Whitman has found opportunity to 
take an alert interest in the larger 
aspect of the industrial development of 
the country and in questions of pub 
lic policy, so far as they have a bear 
ing on this development. He has 
been for many prominent 
member of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, the oldest or- 
ganization of its kind in the United 
States. In 1888 Mr. Whitman was 
honored by election to the presidency 
of the Association and was re-elected 
each year until in 1894 the stress of 
business compelled him to retire. 
\fter an interval of ten years, during 


years a 


which period he served on the Execu 
tive Committee, he was in 1904 again 
elected president of the National As 
sociation, and continued in office until 
1911, when he declined a renomina 
tion. Mr. Whitman was also a mem 


ber oft the National \ssociation of 


Cotton Manufacturers and of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


On the reorganization of the di 
rectors of the Equitable Life Insu 
ance Society of the United States, 
one of the largest institutions of trust 
in the world, Mr. Whitman, in June, 
1905, was elected a director as a rep- 
resentative of the policy holders of 
the society, and he served until his 
resignation in 1913 

Authority on Textile Tariffs 

Although Mr. Whitman has never 
held public office, he has always been 
identified with the Republican party 
and has made an upon 
the industrial-economic and trade and 
tariff history of the nation 


impress 


Ile was 


an acknowledged authority in tariff 


matters, particularly in connection 
with the wool and cotton manufacture, 
and his advice was repeatedly sought 
on the wisdom and effect of proposed 
tariff legislation. Broad and_ thor- 
ough study. as well as large personal 
experience, gave weight to his views 
and enabled him on many occasions, 
by speech and brief, to render valu- 
able service to the textile manufac- 
turers of America Mr. Whitman 
labored indefatigably for the welfare 
of the commerce and industries of 
Massachusetts and of the country at 


large. He prepared and_ publishe1 
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EIGHTH 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


EXPOSITION 


October 15th to 20th 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


Every president, treasurer, secretary, man- 
ager, superintendent and other officer of 
cotton textile manufacturing plants, and 
other industrial companies, is cordially in- 
vited to visit the Southern Textile Exposition 
in Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., October 
15th to 20th. 


From this most remarkable display of 
machinery, accessories and supplies visitors 


will gain new ideas and valuable information. 


Executives will find it greatly to the fin- 
ancial advantage of their organizations to 
request their master mechanics, overseers, 
second hands, loom fixers, section hands, 
and other production heads, to attend this 
show. It will promote operating economy 


and increase production. 


Operatives who attend the Exposition will 
feel a new pride in their craft and interest 
in their daily work will be strongly 
stimulated. 


The exhibitors at the Exposition will in- 
clude the leading manufacturers of textile 
machinery, equipment, accessories and sup- 
plies. They have not spared labor or ex- 
pense in preparing very interesting and in- 


structive exhibits. 


Special rates on all Southeastern railroads. 


Room reservations made on request. 


Please do not forget the opening day— 


OCTOBER 15th. 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 
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High Quality 
Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 
for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 
52 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct te Coneumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 


minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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Single Yarns - 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53° Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIX(E MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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Cotton Yarns in Chattanooga 
Reacted After Decline 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The _ local 
yarn market reacted somewhat aiter 
the price weakness during the week 
ending on Sept. 22. A leading local 
broker announced that Ra: yarns 
had advanced about Ic a pound and 
that there was a considerable improve- 
ment in the volume of new business 
in most types of yarns during the 
period. 

The quotations on two-ply mercer- 
ized and combed singles remained sta- 
tionary during the week. There was 
little change in thrown silk, double 
extra being quoted at $5.50 as the 
week closed. 

The new prices place 10s 
cones at 30 to 3Ic and 20s at 33 to 
34c. Quotation of 60s-2 mercerized 
is 78c, the same figure reached during 
the previous week. In the two-ply 
mercerized prices range from 57¢ for 
20s to $1.02 for 80s. In combed 
singles, 10s are listed at 40 to 4Ic 
and 70s at 70 to 72c. Both brokers 
and manufacturers here report that 
tall business is being booked at an 
encouraging rate. They believe that 
general conditions have unquestion 
thly taken a turn for the better 


carded 





Carded Yarns Active 





Weavers Cover Needs 


‘Two Months 


Philadelphia. 

HERE has been a fair to good 

demand for carded yarns during the 
last two weeks and improvement has 
been seen in combed qualities, al- 
though to a_ lesser than in 
carded. Prices of carded yarns have 
advanced approximately a cent as 
compared with last week, following 
the upturn in the raw material market 
and spinners are holding to higher 
figures firmly. Top prices now being 
quoted have not been fully tested 
there are still several factors willing 
to sell under these quotations, sales 
of 20s-2 warps being reported a cent 
under spinners’ present prices. Not- 
withstanding this the entire market is 
stronger and manufacturers are find- 
ing it more difficult to pick up size 


degree 


able quantities out of local stocks. 
dealers reporting smaller stocks of 
popular counts than for months 


Demand More General 
Interest during the last two weeks 
has been active from weavers in this 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 
Deuhle carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or a-Si aeng Twist) 


4s to &s — 30% 
| ae ees 301%—31 
12s ‘ 31 -3114 
| er ; .31%-—32 
tess ....02 —32% 


BN ear ve 
Sar <s - = 
A 3214,—33 
148-2 . 33 —33% 
168-2... 34 341% 
20s-2 35 


31% 


id ra —— 
ee ee 3214 
ee nd 33 
ae i 5 3414—35 


Two- Ply Sivine and Tubes 


Peetiy Warps 


Re be keds 
10s-2 ... - 
eee. ss. een 33% 
14s-2 ; —~34 
l6s-2 ... : 
20s-2 . 35 


34% 
35% 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: 


20s 34 
eee —35 
26s re 36 
es Pee -38 
WR A ge iaicicn 45 
Se8 ....... 371%4—38 
30s-2 5 3814—39 
368-2 as 43 
aCe 45 —46 
40s-2 High Breakage 49 —50 
SRS siviss cece —54 
ae 6 
24s -36 
Ss Sree Seren —37 
ea ene 39 
40s . 46) 47 
24s-2 37% 
26s-2 38 
308-2 3814—391, 
40s ordinary 46 
50s-2 pore ~55 
I share rotg sia — —6] 


tinged, 28- 281i, white, 30—31 


Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 


Ss 30% 22s 2 3314—34 
10s 30 31 24s j 3414 35 
Mie 3014-3114 26 3514—36 
14s 3] 32 30s tying in... 36 —37 
16s 311 $214 30s regular 3744,—38 
| 18s . 32 —33 30s extra quality 39 —40 
20s 3214-—3314 40s 45 
| Combed Peeler—( Average Quality ) 
Warps. Skeins and Cones 
i 20s-2 43 44 D0s-2 dA 57 
30s-2 48 49 60s-2 60 64 
368-2 49 50 7Os-2 70 75 
| a 51 52 80s-2... dass 80 85 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close 
noted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 197. For staple cotton prices, see 





aCe a 37 08.2 
Single ee 
Os 


Ahead 


vicinity, all trades buying medium 
sized amounts for delivery during the 
next two months or longer. Sales 

knitters have not improved to the 
extent noted among weavers al- 
though a number of tan 
of high grade single 
combed have Knitters 
are interested in yarns to be delivered 
further ahead than weavers, several 
knitting yarn contracts being buoked 
which will run well into the new 
vear. Noticeable improvement in de- 
mand from men’s wear and 


goods concerns 


sized sales 
carded and 


been made 


dress 
has been seen during 
the last three weeks, these firms 
taking medium sized amounts for 
shipment during the next sixty days. 

Insulating varns have sold 
in fair sized quantities; carpet manu- 
facturers have been in the market for 
amounts varying from small orders 
up to 100,000 Ibs., one dealer report- 
amount during the 
Larger sales have been 
all trades during this 


been 


ing sale of this 
last ten days 
completed with 


period with the possible exception of 
plush manufacturers, interest from 
these mills not improving to the ex 
tent noted in other lines. Dealers 
report continuance of this improve 
ment which started shortly after the 
September crop report was _ issued, 
causing cotton and yarns to 
and as this upward 
varns and the raw 
tinued, interest 
has increased. Sales 
ror exceptionally 


advance, 
trend in both 
material has con 
from manufacturers 
have not been 
large amounts but 
number of manufacturers 
have bought 

Spinners More Independent 

Spinners now have a fair volume 
»f business in hand for delivery dur- 
ing the next two months and they are 


a larger 


in a position to refuse low priced 
offers which they formerly accepted 
without question It is becoming 
more evident low priced mills and 
dealers who have been selling at 
cheap prices, usually averaging at 
least a cent under the market level, 
are being sold up and contracts are 
more easily made at spinners’ ideas 
than two weeks ago, showing that 


spinners selling under the 
price level 


prevailing 
and dealers willing to cut 
commissions are becoming less of 4 


factor as demand expands. Instances 





Singles 
12s : 381% 390s 165 47 
14s 39 38s 48 4%) 
l6s —3914 40s 50 hl 
18s 40 —4]1 50s 55 56 
20s 10144—411% 60s 60 64 
24s : 421%4,—431%Z 70s aes cee 75 
28s 15144—46'% 80s 80 85 


Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 


80s-2 1 02—-1 65 
Singles 


30s oes —T7 


Single Cones 


Combed 
26s 109 —4] 49 —H2 
30s 42 —43 02 —dd 
36s .. .45 —46 55 60 
40s 47 —50 58 —63 
50s - 64 68 
60s 70 7h 


Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 


26s-2 59 60 
30s-2 60 61 
36s-2 63 —65 
40s-2 64 66 
45s-2 6S 70 
50s-2 70 73 
60s-2 78 8] 
70s-2 90 —93 
Carded Combed 
10s 35 6=—36 12 —44 
14s 36 37 43 —45 
16s ..36144—374%_ 44 —46 
18s ...01 —38 45 —47 
203 ........374%)—38% 46 —48 
24s were 39 40 1S 50 
20s-2 45 50 
24s-2 47 —52 
28s-2 48 55 
30s-2 50 5D 
WER Tawi excitons .55 58 


L 


40s- 
50s- 
60s 
70s 
SOs 


roprotorer 


Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 


Peeler 

Average Best 
24s ..54—55 60—61 
30s 57—58& 63—64 
36s 59—60 65—66 
10s 64—65 69—70 
45s ; 69—70 74—75 
50s 74—75 79—s0 


60s 84—85 89——-%) 
of business Sept. 26 
page 199 


10s 82 
i! 7 50s —87 
7 : 60s -1 00 
7 70s -1 12 
80s 1 43 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
i 
. : 57 oo 
. 63 70 
; 70 Th 
. 80 85 
at 95 1 00 


Sakelarides 
Average Beat 
84 89 
87 92 
89 94 
93 98 
Q8 1 03 
1 03 1 O08 
1 13 1 18 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


have been reported where spinners 
have refused 35c for 20s-2 warps 
early this week, this figure being a 
cent above the lowest priced sales 
noted a week ago, a spinner refusing 
an offer of 50,000 lbs. at this figure 
on Monday. 

From these examples it becomes 
apparent spinners are making the 
most of their opportunity to increase 
spinning margins as cotton advances 
and demand expands and _ consider- 
able progress has already been made 
along these lines. They have been aided 
in this move by a number of factors. 
Dealers allowed stocks carried here 
to become depleted so far as the 
active counts were concerned and 
manufacturers were compelled to de- 
pend on spinners for quick delivery 
more than in the past, permitting 
them to secure higher prices than 
when this demand was filled from 
dealers’ stocks. During the last two 
weeks a number of spinners have 
been compelled to close their plants 
because of the flood in certain sec- 
tions of the South and this is having 
the effect of making the spot situation 
stronger, several mills reporting a 
shut-down of several weeks until 
damage caused by water is repaired. 
Demand for yarn to be delivered as 
quickly as possible is noticeable 
throughout the market, it being evi- 
dent manutacturers are receiving a 
larger volume of goods business and 
also that their supplies of varns are 
small. 

Combed Improvement Coming? 

Although September has been a 
more active month to date than for 
a aumber past in combed yarns, these 
qualities leave much to be desired 
from a spinner’s standpoint both in 
demand and prices at which manu- 
facturers and mercerizers are able to 
buy. Combed qualities have not yet 
taken part in the advance so notice- 
able in carded during recent weeks, 
there being a slight strengthening of 
quotations this week both in single 
and ply. One dealer reports the sale 
of 18s combed at 42c, a price two 
cents above the market basis a week 
ago. This house is refusing business 
in this count at less than 4Ic, or two 
cents above the low point reached two 
weeks ago. 

Two-ply combed varns are more 
active, weavers being in the market 
in more instances than noted in re- 
cent weeks, sales being at prices cur- 
rent for the last two weeks although 
one important combed spinning group 
has advanced finer counts one to two 
cents. Mercerizers have not been 
buying actively in this market al- 
though improvement is expected in 
the near future. Processed yarns 
have been more active since prices 
of mercerized qualities were reduced 
last week, and should this trend con- 
tinue to expand a demand for yarns 
in the gray will be created. Hosiery 
manufacturers are reported to be 
covering for the next six months in 
a number of instances, demand being 
more active than for several months 
according to mercerizers 
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Cotton Spindle Activity for GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


August SUPER QUALITY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- CO I I ON YARNS 


ment of Commerce announces that ac- 
cording to preliminary census figures COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


35,519,786 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 


on Aug. 31, 1928, of which 28,243,508 

were operated at some time during 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
; : oad : MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 

the month, compared with 28,228,024 

for July, 28,624,488 for June, 29,060,- 

360 for May, 30,965404 for April, 

31,412,820 for March, and 32,292,404 


32,2 


st SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
The total number of cotton spinning 


spindles in place, the number active, Columbus, Georgia 
- . ° ’ 
the number of active spindle hours 


and the average spindle hours per Cotton Yarns of Quality 


spindle in place, by states, are shown 























ee oe - From Mill direct to Consumer 

yee ae eee WM. A. P. MACKNIGHT 

per Sole Representative 
mn 1518 Walnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Total place 

United States (momen a 
coe ae ne ~ 
Ain ees 1 wo.) L. P. Muller & Co. 
Mes 1,108 206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
Miss. : 77 PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PE COTTON YARNS 
= SPECIAL Ratines 





Black & Blend Twists 
YARNS Heathers & Color Twists 
Near Deliveries Scarce 


Demand Improves and Prices Ad- 2 
vance With Cotton ORREST ROTHERS 
BOSTON.—The advance in cotton 
prices has stimulated demand for Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Philla., Pa. 


medium and coarse count carded Superior Quality Knitting and 


varns, and to a more moderate ex- 


tent for coarse combed yarns, while Weaving Yarns 


actual selling prices are up fully a Sole Representatives 
cent a pound. Quite as important in 


quickening demand for the classes Bladenboro Cotton Milis—Vass Cotton Mills 
of yarns mentioned, and particularly 8s to 30s Extra Carded 

in the case of medium and coarse 
count carded yarns, are delayed de 
liveries. on old contracts and_ the 
scarcity of nearly all staple counts 
for October delivery. Mercerized 
yarns are participating in the im- 
proved demand, but fine count carded 
and combed yarns continue dull with 
most spinners poorly employed and 
hungry for business. 













JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Below a basis of 35¢ for 20s-2 
carded warps and 31c for ros frame Philadelphia 
spun cones a large amount of busi- 
ness has been placed during the last 
few days, and while dealers admit 
that it is still difficult to secure the "perenne rent sane tmemiconye rence nnigeeennagpmmnettgag 
price basis noted for deliveries to THE J. R. MONTGOMERY co. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
MERCERIZE COTTON YARNS Siit.iite ustre 

In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


NOVELTY YAFNS . — ar annie nae COTTON WARPS 2° Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 










the end of the year, it is also true 
that there are very few sellers below 
those figures: in fact, for anything 
better than any ordinary yarn any- 
where from '% to tc higher is de 
manded by many spinners. Asking 
prices on medium and coarse count 
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COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


1 
} 
I 


combed yarns have been advanced 
proportionately to the advance in 
carded varns, but this part of the 
market is not nearly as firm as on 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


Rr 
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Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


Si —— 





QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED| 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


carded — 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
New York City 
17 E. 42nd St. 

9905 Murray Hill 0614 


Henderson, 
C North 59 


SOOO OOOO 
(NEE ENR A 


Troy, N. Y. 
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A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to &80’s 
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WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 


Sakelarides Cotton 


30's to 120’s, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 
in Single and Ply 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed or Dyed 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


-arded yarns, while the finer counts 
of combed yarns are practically un- 
hanged in price and continue dull. 

While the immediate future trend 
f cotton yarn prices will depend to 
. large extent upon the fluctuations 
xf cotton futures, it is reasonably 
certain that any possible recession in 
cotton prices would depress values of 
carded yarns much less than did the 
\ugust-September slump. That de- 
cline found the majority of spinners 
with a large amount of machinery 
idle and with comparatively few 
orders on their books; now there are 
few spinners of carded yarns that 
are not well sold into November and 
in some cases through the balance of 
the year, while some who seldom 
operate their plants nights are now 
starting such schedules in order to 
catch up with deliveries. It should 
be noted, however, that the present 
improved position of medium and 
coarse count carded yarns is largely 
due to elimination of night work, and 
to the large number of small orders 
placed during the last few weeks. 
Should night operation in the South 
become general again it would be 
quite possible to glut the market 
within the next two or three months. 
Curtailment of production has tem- 
porarily balanced curtailment of con- 
sumption, and although demand has 
improved there is nothing in the 
situation to warrant spinners gener- 
ally to resume operations on a night 
and day basis. 


British Ask Fortnight’s Stop- 
page in Oldham 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—As a result of 
the meeting of the Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Association when the 
acute depression in the American 
spinning section was considered, a 
special meeting of the State of Trade 
Committee of the Master Spinners 
Federation was held in Manchester 
Sept. 14, when a resolution was passed 
strongly recommending all spinners 
of American cotton to curtail produc- 
tion by stopping for a fortnight or the 
equivalent between now and the end 
of October. This step has been taken 
owing to the severe trade depression, 
but it is not expected that it will mate- 
rially improve the position of the spin 
ners as a body, as the mills have been 
working only about 60% of normal 
for many weeks. 
New Orleans Cotton Develop- 
ments 

New OrveEANS, La.— All weighing, 
unpling and inspection services here- 
tofore performed by the spot cotton 
department of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, will in the future be 
taken over by several warehouse 
forces under the supervision of the 
( otton Exchange. 

\ uniform reduction of 20c a bale 
i) the cotton warehouse tariffs, of 
New Orleans, has been made effective 
with the ratification of contracts af- 
cting the board of Commissioners 
cv! the Port and the Exchange. 





Obituary 





Stirling H. Thomas 

Stirling H. Thomas, president of the 
Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del., died in Amsterdam, 
Holland, Sept. 18, at the age of 59 years. 
He was on a trip which would take him 
through the more important knitting cen- 
ters of Europe and he also planned to 
spend a time at the various foreign offices 
ot his concern. He sailed from New 
York Sept. 8, on the S. S. Columbus in 
company with Frank H. Thomas, who is 
also connected with Standard-Trump 
Bros. Machine Co. Mr. Thomas was 
formerly superintendent of the Jackson 
Sharp plant of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., Wilmington, Del., continu 
ing with that concern until 1907 when he 
resigned to become identified with Pusey 
& Jones Co., being president of this firm 
until 1915 when he sold his interests in it 
to return once again to the American Car 
& Foundry Co., at their New York office 
In 1927 he retired from the American Car 
& Foundry Co., to devote all of his time 
to the Standard-Trump Bros. Machine 
Co., and to his private affairs. Mr. 
Thomas had been president and director 
of the latter company since 1921. Sur 
viving him are his widow, three daugh- 
ters and two sons. He was a member of 
the Union League, Philadelphia, En 
gineers Club and India House, New 
York, Greenwich Country Club and In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Adam H. Groel 

Adam H. Groel, treasurer and general 
manager of the Clark Thread Co. and 
prominent figure in municipal affairs in 
Newark, Orange and East Newark, died 
last week at his home in Eatontown, N. J., 
after an illness of four years. Mr. Groel 
was born in Newark, July 16, 1860. He 
has been prominent in thread circles for 
many years. Starting as an office boy 
at the age of 16 at the Mile End Spool 
Thread Co., in East Newark, Mr. Groel 
rose to the office of manager of the con 
cern and then became a member of thx 
board of directors of the Clark Company. 
In 1913, Mr. Groel was placed in full 
charge of the manufacturing branches of 
both factories of the concern. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and a 
grandson. 


Clayton Hartwell Perkins 

Clayton Hartwell Perkins, for many 
vears mechanical superintendent of Fart 
\lpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., previous to 
1890, died in Holyoke Surgical Hospital 
in that city, Sept. 12. In recent years he 
was connected with the inspection de 
partment of a factory insurance concern 
He was a son of Benjamin F. Perkjns, 
who established the business of B. F 
Perkins & Sons, manufacturers of textile 
machinery in Holyoke, and brother of J 
Lewis Perkins, now manager of that 
concern. 


Charles W. Hendel 
Charles W. Hendel, for many years 
a wool hat manufacturer and bank 
president of Reading, Pa., died at his 
home there, aged 64 years. His son, 
Paul B. Hendel, now operates the 
Hendel hat factory. Mr. Hendel was 
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Quality 


E do not spin the only 
high-grade yarns. 


But consistently, year in and 
year out, the quality of Cannon 
Yarns varies as little, and remains 
as standard, as this tremendous 
selective cotton buying power, 
most up-to-date equipment, and, 
we think, the most alert organ- 
ization in the country, can make 
it. 


And the price is consistently 
reasonable. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Put These Mercerized Yarn 


Resources Behind You 


NITTERS like our facilities for serving them. 

Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 
Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than 
1,000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment —thoroughly modern and 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to 
quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized 
yarn order. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 
J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HON Wife WI” 
AMPCJASS 627 


September 29, 1928 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


president and until his death chairman 
of the largest national bank in Reading. 
Mrs. Daniel J. Hendel, his sister-in- 
law, wife of a well known figure in the 
Reading fur hat manufacturing indus- 
try, died several hours later, on the 
same day. Mrs. Daniel J. Hendel. 75, 
was ill for a long time. G. Stanley 
Hendel her son, and Raymond H. Hen- 
del, are now operating the plant owned 
by the firm of John Hendel’s Sons. 


George Scott, for year a prominent 
figure in the textile industry of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., died last week at his home 
in that city after a brief illness. He was 
born at Northville but has resided in 
Amsterdam since his early youth. En- 
tering the plant of the Greene Knitting 
Co., in his boyhood, he learned the rudi- 
ments of the knitting business. After 
leaving that firm he became connected 
with the knit goods plant of Yund, Ken- 
nedy & Yund, serving as a supervisor 
and designer for over 34 years. He re- 
tired two years ago. The widow and 
and one daughter survive him. 


John S. Bush 


John S. Bush, formerly a member of 
the carpet manufacturing firm of Bush 
& Diamond, Philadelphia, died at his 
home in Wyncote, Pa., Sept. 19. The 
firm in which Mr. Bush was interested 
changed its name a year ago to the Dia- 
mond Carpet Co., Inc., when he sold his 
interest in the business to his partner, 
W. S. Diamond. Mr. Bush was identi- 
fied with the trade for a long term of 
years and was one of the most widely 
known manufacturers in Philadelphia. 
Surviving him are his widow and one 
daughter. He was a member of the 
Union League and the Old York Road 
Country Club. 


Cotton Course at N. Y. Evening 
Textile Trade School 

A course in cotton manufacturing is 
being given in the Textile Evening 
Trade School, 124 West 3oth Street, 
New York, on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. 

This course begins with a study of 
raw cotton of the different varieties, 
grading and classification of cotton 
and then takes up the various steps 
used in converting raw cotton into 
yarn and the yarn into cloth. This is 
followed by a study of the various 
systems of yarn numbering and cloth 
calculations. Samples of cloth are 
analyzed and some time spent on the 
elements of textile design. 

This course should be of interest to 


salesmen, buyers and others inter 
ested in a study of cotton fabrics. 
\pplicants may register Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday 


evenings. EF. 
structor. 


M. Sharp is the in- 





Schuylkill Plush Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Charles Schofield, a director of the 
Imperial Woolen Co., and Frank E. 
Slack, secretary of the Cotton Yarn 


Merchants Association, have accepted an 
assignment in behalf of creditors of this 


concern, manufacturers of plushes and 
velours. Liabilities are estimated at 
$150,000. There are about 80 creditors 


ill of whom are reported to have agreed 
to the assignment. Plant of the company 
has not operation for four 
months. 


been in 


Spinnable Stocks Hold Firm 


Restricted Supplies of Comber | 


Help Maintain Prices 

BOSTON.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is irregular, some materials selling 
fairly well while others are very dull. 
While the demand for comber is some- 
what restricted it is in a line with 
receipts and the price remains firm. 
Strips are said to be in good demand 
at the moment but how long this may 
continue with the 


storm making a 


large crop of low-grade cotton is an | 


open question. 
active on account of the machining 


business being dull and railroad buy- | 


ing very restricted. A leading trader 
states that threads constitute the weak 
spot in the market but that improve- 
ment in the early Fall 
likely. 

The position of comber is considered 
satisfactory. Had there been the usual 
output from the large producing cen- 
ter of New Bedford these last four 
months the demand during the period 
has been so small that a slump in price 
would probably have been seen accord- 
ing to some opinion in the exchange 
Good stuffing wastes were as firm as 
anything last week and it is expected 


that the combined effort of the Waste | 


Exchange and the National Cotton 
Fiber Association to restrict the use of 
unhygienic reworked materials for 
stuffing purposes will be productive of 
good results. 

Waste dealers are watching cotton 
and doing a small business. ‘There is 
no change in the situation nor will 
there be anything of importance hap- 
pen, so it is said, until the status of 
the new crop is more definitely ascer- 


tained. The consumption of cotton in 
the United States for the period 
April-August totalled 2,579,000 bales | 
as compared with 3,112,000 bales 
similar period last veat Che output 
of wastes has declined in the same 


ratio though in the case of comber 
owing to the New Bedford strike the 
restriction in the output of that com- 
modity has been substantially larger. 
From the decline in the consumption 
of cotton it may also be inferred that 
the consumption of waste for spinnable 
purposes has also fallen off very con 
siderably. 


* * 


Current Quotations 


Nominal | 





Pecler comber 16% 
Peeler strips ... a) f 
Sak. comber .. 1% } 
Choice Willowed fly 8 SMe 
Choice Willowed picker 5% 6« 
Sak. strips .... 17 %4—18 
Linters (mill run) aM 6e 
Spoolers (single) 11 11% 
Fine White cop 13 3c. | 
Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
re-opened on Monday following a long 


shut-down and will run off stock in pro- 
and then liquida- 
The of the 
Dec. 31, 1927, showed an in- 
debtedness of $533,000, of which sum 
$384,000 was notes. A 15% 
cash dividend was paid to creditors pro 
rata early last [ 
recent cloth sales. 


ce mside rp yssible 


cess 


tion. financial statement 


mill on 


owed on 


week from receipts of 


Threads are very in- | 


was quite | 
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SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 








ROCKFISH MILLS, in. 
| DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 





O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ino nua 


AND NUMBERS 














INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weavins COTTON YARNS_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 





| TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
113 Worth St., Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 


New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


+r r ‘or Yoolen 8 WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS *, soem * | pinect 











—_———_-—— 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 





| COTTON YARNS 
: | 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











T. J. PORTER & SONS 


FINE YARNS 
Philadelphia New York 

















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Quick 
Piping Repairs 





Any size pipe up to and in 
cluding 12” may be threaded, 
quickly, easily, and right in 
position with “TOLEDO” 
Tools. Not a moment is lost 
in handling a_ piping job | 
when “TOLEDOS” are on 


cee ll The KEMP SYSTEM 


shown above, and No. 1A 

ratchet 1” to 2” shown below, 

both ideal tools for any plant 
“quipment, 
A copy of the complete 
‘TOLEDO” catalog will be 

sent on request. | 


for using city gas and the 


20th CENTURY 


for generating gasoline gas reduce fuel consumption on 
tenter frames as much as 50% and make possible the 
most economical and efficient operation of singeing ma- 
chines and calenders. 


You an rely on 


ao 


ion att | This is the equipment used by 90% of the textile finishers, 


co. in most cases replacing other apparatus. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
THE C. M. Ker” mro. Co. 


. —— See Also —— 
. CATALOG 
. 405-413 E. Oliver St. 
eS SS” ce 
A A | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
SPINNING RINGS 


SARS ace ce 
SY Te Saat kes 


genuine 


PIPE 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
ff sh equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
TRAVELER CLEANERS ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 

TRAVELER CUPS 


GUIDE WIRE SETS The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, 


| WHITINSVILLE 
| SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


= 





COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 





RHODE ISLAND 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 














REG. us. 
“4 
DEC ALSO 
PATENT OFFICE 

PAWTUCKET, R. L. 
Water softeners for throwsters, 

scourers, bleachers, dyers 

and finishers 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


LIME & SODA Softeners a 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Watcr Softener Co 
S.E.Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Carded 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY “near 


SELL DIRECT 








SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
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SCHOPPER 
TEXTILE 
TESTERS 


WORLD’S STANDARD FOR 
45 YEARS 


Write for catalog No. 238. 106 
pages describing the latest and 
most modern Testing Equipment 
for all branches of the textile 
industry, including . . 


. Strength Testers 

. Conditioning Ovens 
. Cotton Reels 

. Twist Counters 

. Precision Scales 
Yarn Quadrants 
Yarn Testers 

Yarn Examining Machines 
. Roving Reels 

. Thread Counters 

. Micrometers 


MSOPNANEWNE 


Saal 





Sele American Agent 


H. Z. SCHNIEWIND 
72. Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
The Textile Industry, Next in 
Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes 
a Constant Demand for Trained 
Men. 
The Demand Increases by Rea- 
son of Present-Day Industrial 
Organization and This Era of 
Novelty in Color and Structure. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 
DAY SCHOOL 
opens September 19, 1928 
EVENING SCHOOL 
opens October 8, 1928 
For Illustrated Circular of either 
chool, address 
E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds ef 
. 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Josie, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 











® FOR PRINT WORKS 
Elliot . pt Onn 
ON MILLS, 
“BLEACHERIES. 


Cloth Folder 
Send ys teenies 


and Measurer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. || 
Worcester Mass. | 





H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. | 
Heddles & Reeds | 


Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. New Bedford | 
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COTTON 


on Crop News 





Offerings Increase Around 


the 19¢ 


ONTINUED nervousness over the 

crop’s progress has been  re- 
flected by a broadening demand for 
both spot cotton and futures during 
the week. The recent decline in the 
basis brought in considerable buying 
for trade account which was later 
stimulated by unfavorable crop re- 
ports, while there has been an evi- 
dent revival of speculative interest in 
futures. As a result, prices have ad- 
vanced into new high ground for the 
movement, with December contracts 
selling up to 19.09 on Wednesday 
compared with 17.28 the recent low 
level and 22.70 the high price touched 
toward the end of last June. There 
were flurries of realizing during the 
progress of the advance of about 180 
points from the recent low level, but 
the offerings were absorbed on com- 
paratively moderate setbacks, and the 
tendency of business to taper off on 
the declines but increase on the 
bulges, no doubt reflected the bullish 
average of sentiment. 

The market was sold after the pub- 
lication of the Government's Sept. 1 
crop forecast of 14,439,000 bales, 
partly on expectations of a iurther 
increase in the estimate and partly in 
anticipation of declines under the 
weight of the movement. On the 
morning of the last Bureau Day De- 
cember contracts here sold at 19.15. 
From this price they declined under 
the selling movement referred to 
until they touched 17.28 on Sept. 19. 
At this level, the decline was checked 
by a broadening of demand, and since 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluciuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Sept. 20 High Low Sept. 26 Chane 
September <« See TI Tw: . 
October 17.68 19.15 17.52 18.91 1.2 
November -. 17.68 18.88 17.66 18.88 +1.2 
December .... 17.67 19.09 17.54 18.86 +1.19 
January sie 17.638 18.98 17.51 18.82 -+1.19 
February «+» 17.62 18.75 17.64 18.75 +41.13 
BE “acdsacee 17.60 18.90 17.49 18.68 +1.08 
MEI astute’ 17.59 18.69 17.61 18.67 +1.08° 
May > 17.57 18.85 17.45 18.66 -+1.09 
June eeee 17.53 18.62 17.54 18.60 +1.07 
July . ; 17.62 18.72 17.38 18.54 1 
° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpoo 
Friday, Sept. 21..... 18. 45c 17.76¢ 
Saturday, Sept. 22.. 18. 90¢ 18.13« 
Monday, Sept. 24... 19.05 18.33¢ 
Tuesday, Sept. 25.. 18.90c 18.18¢ 10.394 
Wednesday, Sept. 26 19. 15¢ 18. 40k 10. 35d 
Thursday, Sept. 27 21.55¢ 21. 34¢ 10.69d 
. ° 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept. 26 wee year 
Galveston .. : 18.60 342, 442 386, 027 
New Orleans........ 18.40 124,311 309, 464 
MED. * Secuandcusese 18.48 15,157 50, 448 
Savannah .......... 18.48 46,580 116, 811 
Sharleston .......... 18.35 21, 818 39, 797 
Wilmington — “se 2,021 11, 936 
ee 18.50 13, 786 23, 066 
New York...... vee 19.15 11,048 211,224 
TIED cssevesscscs 18.45 366, 482 531, 966 
BE, 6ccvsceccces 18.60 22, 560 76,649 
17.90 76, 020 82,315 
St. Lewis, .....0.000. 17.50 1, 9% = 
Little Rock......... 17.98 10, 720 16,10 


Price 


Level 


then growing uncertainty as to any 
further increase in the Government’s 
crop indication, combined with the 
absorption of immediate spot offer- 
ings in the South, has sent the mar- 
ket back to about the prices pre- 
vailing before the last Government 
report was issued. The next Govern- 
ment report is scheduled for publica- 
tion on Oct. 8, giving condition and 
crop prospects as of Oct. 1. Any 
idea that it will show a substantial 
increase has been abandoned owing 
to the unfavorable crop advices 
reaching here during the month. It 
is true, that weather conditions dur- 
ing the second week in September 
were generally favorable. But the 
weather was unfavorable during the 
first week of the month, and after 
a week or two of better conditions, 
the tropical storm plowed through the 
eastern belt, followed by further rains 
and more recently by a drop in tem 
peratures which came early enough in 
the season to arouse apprehensions of 
a nearly killing frost this season. 

Ideas as to the showing of the next 
batch of crop reports are more or 
less unsettled. In a general way it 
is likely that the market is now dis 
counting a slight decrease rather than 
an increase in the indication, but that 
no material change is expected. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day's closing quotations in the lead 
ing spot markets of the country with 
the usual comparisons : 


Sept Sept Last 

Market 19 26 Change Year Sales 
Galveston 17.45 18.66 +115 22.05 15,276 
New Orleans 17.12 18.40 +128 21.98 37,917 
Mobile 17.00 18.35 +135 21.50 914 
Savannah 17.13 18.48 +135 21.84 385 
Norfolk 17.31 18.50 +119 22.00 711 
New York 17.95 19.15 +-120 22.25 5,700 
Augusta 17.38 18.50 +112 21.81 3,036 
Memphis 16.65 17.90 +125 21.00 26,858 
St Louis 16.50 = 17.54 100 =20.50 ~~ 
Houston 17.25 18.45 +12 22.00 107,959 
Dallas ; 16.70 17.85 +115 21.15 144,737 


The following differences on and 
otf middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age’ 





M. I 1.00+ 1.004 70t 94t &3t 
S.G.M 65t 75t 55+ 75t 59T 
G. M. z 40+ 40t 401 38t 39t 
5. M 30t 25t 25t 25+ 25t 
8. L. M 40* 25° 38" 25° 70° 
L. M 90* 50* g8* 50* 1.43* 
8. G. 0.** Loe 61. 1. ie 3.56 
G.O 2.75° 1.85% 2.00° 1.75*° 2.89° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M 25° .25° 40° 25° 37° 
8. M ; 50* 75° 65* 50* 73° 
M.** 1.25° 1.00° 1.25* 75° 1.24* 
S. L. M.** 2.00* 1.50° 1.75* 1.38° 1.84° 
L. M.** 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2.60° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M sutcce LO 1a 1. eS 
S. M.** oun 1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.30° 
M.** +0 2.75° 1.50% 2.25° 2.00° 1.90* 
BLUE STAINED 
OBE... ceccccs. Eee he TL 1a ie 
S. M.* coece Re 8. ow Le 8 
M.**.. . 3.00% 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.92° 
* Off middling. + On middling 
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Your Customers 
Know These Yarns 


The buyer of knit and woven fabrics 
nowadays is yarn-wise. He knows 


his yarns! 


Quissett Yarns have a sturdy repu 
tation among buyers of distinctive 
A host of 
textile men know the soft-feeling. 


knit and woven fabrics. 


uniform fabrics these yarns make up 


into. Io have fabrics made of 


Quissett Yarns is a distinct sales 


asset. 


What is your usual put up? We 
shall gladly send you samples. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


New York Office—320 Broadway CHADWICKS, N. Y. 





BLEACH—DYE—MERCERIZE 


Table Damask — Sateens — Broadcloth 
Nainsook—Pajama Checks—Longcloth 
Cambric— Muslin—Sheetings 


Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields —then note 
your savings. Keep pace 

: | yy. = with the Automatic Loom. 
x ’ ee = Demand protected bob- 
* er. 2 ad ioe oak = bins. 


A Practical Jack Spool 


Note 
At left—An unprotected 








The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 1 nen 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 

There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


Write today for 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


= ha 
oy 


=} 
St 


At right—A modern bob- 


bin guarded by 


VERMONT SpooL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont aaiiit'tem 
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Cotton—Continued 


Staple Demand Lags 


Listless Mudhees in ‘South and Basis 
Is Called Cheap 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 24.—New 
crop receipts have failed to relieve 
the stagnation in the staple cotton 
market here. Demand for lengths up 
to and including 1 1/16” fairly 
active. Sales of staples are much of 
the character of distress selling. Men 
long in the trade here say they never 
before knew demand to be so listless 
nor the basis so cheap. The view 
quite generally entertained that the 
situation, as it exists today, due 
to mills being well supplied with sta- 
ples for the present—most inquiries 
are for deferred shipment—and to 
mill ideas that the crop in staple areas 
is relatively better than in hill sec- 
tions, although the reverse is nearer 
the fact. 


is 


is 


is 


Except for southern Mississippi, 
where production does not promise 
to total much more than half what it 
did last year, there is perhaps no ex- 
tensive area in the State less promis- 
ing, compared with average produc- 
tion, than fully half of the Yazoo 
Basin. The crop in Washington 
County and in a belt stretching east- 
ward is good but even this is disap- 
pointing in the light of hopes 30 to 
60 days ago. There are fair to good 


crops scattered elsewhere over the 
basin; the spotted character of the 
crop is one of its outstanding tea- 
tures. In 1925 and 1926, two big 


crop years, in each of which the basin 
produced approximately 900,000 bales, 
the crop all over the basin was uni- 
formly They were both dry 
vears and poorly drained lands, which 
ordinarily produce nothing, produced 
wonder ful this year poorly 
drained lands will produce nothing; 
they were rained out. Arkansas has 
a better prospect than 
although the Southeast, a staple area, 
is very poor; the northeastern section 
the best in the State, but much 
short cotton, mostly half-and-half 
grown in that section. Hill sections 
throughout the Memphis _ territory 


good. 


crops; 


Mississippi, 


is 


1s 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday 
Sept. 22 
17.88 
17.45 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade strict middling Prices Nominal 


Saturday 
Sept. 15 


16.74 
16.35 


10 markets average 
Memphis 








TERME) esabicwnnns sack ated waitakerad ween 1F3, @20%4« 
ORS © css eh ceeecnaba et asaewons 20%4@21 
SAS Meiveeuatix cues eu ean eereee 231 MI 
‘Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
Memphis total . 23,107 12,676 5, 308 
F. o. b. included in total 22, 057 12, 226 625 
10 markets.... 246,484 154,946 109,546 
Memphis Rece ‘ipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net receipts ab 2,633 14, 872 20,341 
iross receipts - 22, 846 24,055 33,422 
Total since Aug. 1, net 18, 764 26, 676 34, 084 
shipments te ts ae toe at 14,242 3, 19,545 
Total since Aug. 1 72,759 91,611 136,184 
Total stock ; ss 62, 838 66,981 131,735 
Jecrease for week. oe 8,604 10,398 1 27 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors 17, 250 24,750 51,500 
ierease for week. 4,566 5, 7% 7,000 


have been planting 


Delfos, a long 
staple variety producing 1%” to 
1 3/16”, more extensively during the 
last two or three years. When grown 
on light lands, the staple 
has a tendency to run out in two or 
three years. 


however, 


Staple Basis Very Low 
A Little Buying on Call and Also 
of Egyptian Uppers 
Boston, Sept 26.—Neither 
tic extra staples nor Egyptian cottons 
have advanced during the week under 


domes- 


review in proportion to the rise in 
domestic futures. The lag is any- 
where from 25 to 50 points, and in 


the case of extra staples it is covered 
by a decrease of about that amount in 


basis. The possibility of an early set- 


tlement of the New Bedford strike 
has stimulated some buying by both 
New England and southern’ mills 


using extra straples, and most of this 
buying is on call with a reported wide 


variation in basis. Commercial 1'% 


in. hard western cotton is reported 
available in some quarters at as low 
prices as are asked for full 1 1/16 in., 


while the highest basis reported on 
full 1 3/16 in. hard western cotton of 
middling grade 
December; there are reports that the 
length and including 
strict middling also, can be had at 400 
points on December. If these reports 
are correct then basis on extra staple 


is 500 points on 


same grade, 


cotton today is as low 
time in the fall 1926. 
pending the settlement 
Bedford strike business in 


as it was at any 
However. 
the New 
fine count 
yarns and cloths is practically at 
standstill and has seldom been duller. 

The Egyptian 
tinued relatively weaker than that 
domestic futures, Upper contracts ad 
vancing only about three-quarters of a 
cent and Sak. only seven 
eights of a cent during the week. A 
fair amount of business has been put 
through in Uppers, the tire trade being 


of 


ot 


a 


market has con 


for 


contracts 


the principal operator and showing 
considerable confidence in values; on 
the other hand, little business is re 


ported in Sak. and most buyers look 
for a further decline of a cent or two 
hefore there is a permanent advance. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


( (sovernment 





Middling St 
11/16 in 21'4to22 29 
11/16 in. to % in 21% to 22% to 
1% in 2 2 
13/16 in. 23% 24 
DE Alvesicne ‘ “ 2 28 
Basis on New York, Oct 18.91¢ 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f 
Oct.-Nov. shipment 
Medium Sakelarides, 


quote 
Boston for 


as 


34%4C, Up Ic; 
Medium Uppers, 235sc, up 34c from | 
Sept. 19. They report closing prices | 
Sept. 26 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Nov. Sak. $33.68, up 86c, 
Oct. Uppers $20.96, up 77c, from 
Sept. 19. 


Middling 


follows: | 
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Standard 


of 
Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal ‘‘standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA -THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


No Groping 


Here at Globe. there is the direct- 
ness—the certainty that comes 
from a wealth of exp: rience. This 
helps explain why we work fast — 
why we seldom have to go alibi- 
searching when speed is in order. 
Try us! 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


_-~ Hinsey @ Worth St 
\ _—~ Frankford, Pa 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


XCELLENCE of workmanship in 

dyeing Tops, Cotton raw stock and 

Yarns has earned for us the good 

will of many of the most critical in 

the industry. You, too, will like 

our service and quick-stepped 
deliveries. 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


0 FLOREN CE 
 ———————————————————————————— Julien J. Guerin 
THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. DYE WORKS Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


SWEATER WEAVING 
O. J. CARON 


YAR N S WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


COLORS. OXFORDS 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
AND FANCY MIXES 













French and English Spun Worsted YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
° Western Selling Agents for: 
French Spun Worsted Merino Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
es Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. eh ne Mills, Union, S. C., *Mercerized Yarns. 


LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


[FRENCH SPUN MERINO]”~”~™~CS™ 
MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 





RAYON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 








oe 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


. l - send: NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 
Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS DESCRIPTION 


Jamestown, New York 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 





Woonsocket, R. I. 381 Fourth Ave. New York 
= Incorporated 1904 Cor. 27th Street 


Fine Woolen and — 


Merino Y 
eee Thrown Silk Yarns 


H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Potten ond Knit ° Mills 








Keep Your Setetin Sily equipped with 
e 


GARTH MFG. CO. 





“usexo FRENCH SPUN YARNS “e.zue 





WEAVING RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND Murdock Bobbin Holders 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. CARDED STOCK i: decacinoetadinis aalieaemeradaaiie 
Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Mess w. For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
~ — 1015 ones St. Philadelphia, Pa Bott 4 and Walter Ske 8 10 igh St., Tel. 4511 Passaic 









FRANKLIN 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. Murdock & Geb Co., MASS. 


I 
Chicago C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 





Leominster, Mass. 


| WEIMAR BROTHERS Rockwell Woolen Co. |! Star Worsted Company 


ana of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS | |mogkee YARNS|| YARNS 


FOR WEAVING d KNITTING 
2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia Heather a Specialty Mt teres and Decorating Yarns FITCHBURG MASS. 








= = — 
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Consuming Demand 
for Tops Improves 


Combers Rushed for Deliveries on 
Merino Qualities—Some Low 
Tops More Active 





BOSTON.—New business in tops 
continues in moderate volume. Fine 


tops have been in better demand for 
Bradford spinners also the half blood 
and 58s. Fine tops have been marked 
down 2c per lb. bringing them within 
2c per Ib. of the price of good 4% 
blood. There has been a fair busi- 
ness during the week in low cross- 
bred tops including britch tops either 
from foreign or domestic wool with 
the price paid around 77-80c. “There 
is no question,” said a leading top- 
maker, “about tops going quickly into 
consumption. We are far behind in 
our deliveries on 58s up to fine and for 
the first time in years we have been 
obliged to put out some of our wool 
to be combed on commission.” Brad- 
ford tops are all off for the week. 


The noil market is firm on the basis 
of limited stocks but the high price 
level as compared with wools retards 
mill interest and buying. Dealers 
take the position that there is nothing 
artificial in prices asked, pointing out 
that the merino qualities have ad- 
vanced because of larger demand than 
supply and that on the other hand 
medium to low noils have been prac- 
tically stationary owing to limited mill 
interest and substantial output. Out- 
put of medium noils is on the increase 
and as demand is and has been limited, 


stocks will begin to show further 
accumulation. The tendency of noils 
in the Bradford district is in the 


luyer’s favor. Prices are softer fol- 
lowing the decline in top values. They 
have not, however, reached any such a 
level as would tempt American buyers 
to operate on a large scale. There is 
« wide disparity between producers’ 
and dealers’ ideas of values. 


* *« * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
PMR ce naan ee aa (64—66s) $1.36/1.38 
Half-blood ....... (60-628) 1.35/1.36 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.28/1.29 
Aver. % blood...... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Low % blood. ....cerseces 1.17/1.18 
iligh % blooud........ (50s) 1.15/1.16 
CGR, Bec bobsacennsaws ue ewe 1.10 
a os ie > oka te res 1.05/1.07 
a ee eet ne i .98/ .99 
Pea sc 604s ale eA wh are -90/ .91 
OE shbcseeckencces sacs eens 90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Sept. 13) 
PER cane alke hake Ss 408 he Oe (70s) 52d 
ROME he ceh gh acuc naee eae (64s) 49d 
fo" JS ae eee (60s) 47d 
lalf-blood, low .......... (58s) 43d 
hree-eights blood......... (56s) 37d 
(QUOPEOPBIOOR 2... cece gees (50s) 29%d 
EE oil oy ov a ws eats (46s) 25d 
Noils Boston 
Saath a aa: aris i data eg aan ele $1.00-$1.05 
PE 4 Sols wg 408s eRe .92—- .97 
gh & blood........ ae rg .80- .85 
Ot Te NOEs sive cSieics -.68- .73 
LOW & Ds 6 d6b ms 6c eas « .63- 65 
High. % Blood... 66 ds 0:0 eee .60- .62 
OM ainda k oan ee wd.0 es oe 3- .F5 
NS cer a ee oat le a .50-— .52 


Outerwear Yarns More Active 





Rush Business 


By Men's 
Philadelphia. 


HERE has been a decided im 

provement in worsted yarns dur- 
ing the last two weeks and there are 
indications the trend in this direction 
will continue to expand during the 
coming weeks. Most noticeable im 
provement has been in outerwear 
yarns used by sweater manufacturers. 
There had been little interest in these 
counts for two months or since the 
time spinners fairly generally adopted 
the $1.50 price level for 2-20s, 50s, 
manufacturers claiming they were un- 
able to merchandise their goods based 
upon such a raw _ material price. 
Larger sales during the last two weeks 
lead spinners to look for volume busi- 
ness before Dec. 1, it being demon- 
strated to them that business can be 
done at the $1.50 level and mills can 
sell goods on that basis. 


Sweater Yarns Selling 

A number of manufacturers have 
been in the market for yarns and while 
contracts have not called for large 
amounts, many medium sized contracts 
have been booked which amount to a 
fair total, larger than has been taken 
by spinners for many weeks. Manu- 
facturers have been contracting for 
yarns to be delivered during the next 
two months and prices have averaged 
between $1.47'4 and $1.50 for the best 
grade 2-20s in the gray. Sweater 
manufacturers have taken the largest 
portion of this business although spin- 
ners catering to mills making infant’s 
knitted lines also report a better de- 
mand from this trade. 

There have been reports yarn prices 
were gradually becoming easier due to 
lack of trading in recent weeks and 
because of reported weakness in wools 


Placed 
Wear Mills 


due to the situation in London where 
finer grades sold under the July levels. 
Spinners in this section have found a 
trend in the opposite direction so far 
as domestic wools are concerned, knit- 
ting yarn spinners in this vicinity be 
ing compelled to pay a cent or cent 
and a half, in the grease, more for 
bright 


ago. 


fleece wools than six weeks 
With this condition confronting 
them they fail to see how it will be 
possible or likely that yarn prices will 
be reduced. 


Yarn Stocks Normal 


So tar as the statistical condition 
of yarns is concerned spinners are in 
a fairly strong position at this time 
notwithstanding lack of demand dur- 
ing the last two months. Knitting yarn 
spinners have curtailed operations dur 
ing this dull period, many of them 
operating only half time for a num 
ber of weeks and as a result stocks of 
yarns in spinners’ hands have not in 
creased appreciably. While demand 
for fine wools in this country is small 


and prices are not strong there are 


few here who are ready to predict 
medium and half blood grades will sell 
lower during the next few months 
Knitting yarn spinners on the other 
hand look for no easing from current 
slightly higher levels for medium 
bright wools and would not be sur 
prised if they became stronger during 
the next few weeks. 


A strong spot situation has also de- 
veloped in men’s wear fancy yarns and 
a number of local men’s wear mills 
have lost duplicate heavy-weight busi- 
ness because they were not able to 
obtain deliveries from spinners of 
mixtures in time to fill quick shipment 


goods orders. Men’s wear manufac- 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-12s. low com. (3@6)........... 1.15-1.20 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1 20-1 25 
2-208 to 2-248. low 4% (44s)...... 1.30-1 35 


2-208 to 2-260, 1% bid. (46-488)... 1.3734-1.42% 
2-260 to 2-308, 1% bid. (486)..... :1:50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-328. % bid. S. A. (468). «1. 50-1 55 
2-828, 4 bid. (48-508)... ........ 1.6244-1.65 
2-208. 9 bid. (56s)............. 1.65-1 67% 
2-266. % bid. (56s)... .. 2.2.20... 1.70-1.72% 
9.006 3610. GO)... 55.000: 1. 7734-1 80 
2-328, 1% bid. 0s)... 2... . 17609 
2-360. % bid 60e)............. 1.80-1 8244 
2-408, 44 bid 60s)............. 1.85-1 8744 
2-50s. high, 3, bid. (64s)......... 2 05-2 10 
2-50e. fine, (66-708)........... . 9:10-3:15 
2-60s, fine, (708) ..........0.. ..  2.65-2.70 





French System 


igh, %4 bid. (50s).......... 
4 bid. (56a) 


# 





Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208. low. 4% bid. (448). ....... 1.25-1 30 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (508)..... 1 

2-2fe, % bid (60s)............. 1.55 
S-Ole, 36 GEE, “GEb).. 2c nccccns 1 60 
2-20e, % bid. (5fe)............. 1.65 
2-208, 16 bid. (608). ............ 1 80-1.85 

French Spun Merino White 

90: GO+8D,.. vcececcctdccenscvs 1.35-1.3714 
GOR GRO in so sconcudcucetswess 1 45-1 47% 
Ok DEER oasaseneaevwevesane 1.55-1 57% 
WET R oceuinasiccstvnccccs 1.65-1.67% 





turers in this section are running on 
duplicates at this time, few having 
started in volume as yet on light- 
weight lines and as the mill receives 
yoods orders they endeavor to locate 
a mixture yarn spinner able to make 
deliveries within a short time. In a 
number of instances they have been 
unable to do this and spinners point 
to this fact as one of the disadvantages 
of the strict hand-to-mouth yarn buy 
ing policy that has been followed din 
ing the last season. 


Mixtures in Strong Position 


Manufacturers of these lines have 
lost goods business during the last two 
weeks which they could have filled had 
thev placed medium sized contracts to 
he specified when goods orders. « ime 
to hand. Their failure to do th 
means several will be unable to tigure 
on the rush heavy-weight duplicating 
now coming through. Manufacturers 
who ordered | 
ahead of goods orders state they have 
hooked a fair volume of 
which their looms are now fairly «a 


yarns conservativel\ 


ordet 


Such manufacturers 
rush 
irom the spinner and as many are 1 
the same position the latter is unable 
to satisfy all and goods business 


tively engaged. 


are endeavoring to deliverie 


several cases has been lost for the 


season. 

Buying of yarns for the light-weight 
season has not started in important: 
volume, manufacturers in almost ever) 
instance still specifying heavy-weight 
counts, showing that a majority o1 
mills in this section are running looms 
on last minute duplicates. There are 
indications that yarn buying for the 
new season will get under way withir 
the next few weeks, leading mixture 
spinners predicting that the first two 
weeks in October will witness an im 
portant change in the situation. There 
has been no weakening in prices of 
varns used in such lines and spinne1 
are inclined to hold more firmly than 
a month ago due to rush business now 
coming through. 


Medium Wools Steady 


In knitting yarns there has been no 
easing of prices and spinners are in 
clined to see a strengthening rathe: 
than the reverse during the latte: 
months of this year. It is possible to 
buy a good 2-20s at slightly less than 
$1.50 but this situation is no different 
from that of two months ago. At that 
time fleece wools were weak and soit 
ness in yarns might be expected 
Fleece wools are now stronger in the 
medium grades and spinners can see 
no probability of yarn prices being 
lowered in the near future. What th 
situation may be in fine wools and 
yarns spun from these grades is 


different question and less strengt! 


may be seen in them than in half bloo 
and lower. 







EXTRACTOR 






For tin weighting, phos- 
phating, regular extracting 
and washing of both skein 
and piece goods. Steam or 
motor driven. Rigid or 
self balancing. Ball bear- 
ing throughout. Fully 
equipped with safety 
guard. Write for full 
details. 


































O you know that many of our extractors have 
been in service over thirty-five years — and 
still are being used? That means quality and care- 
ful workmanship — which has been the basis of our 






high reputation as specialists in building Silk Dye- 
ing and Finishing machinery for more than forty 
years. We invite you to place your dyeing and 
finishing problems before us. Our knowledge and 
experience is yours without obligation. 








—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG 


KING & GERBER Co. 


123-127 Montgomery St. 
PATERSON, N. J. 








< 
| 2 
wy 


ORIGINAL _ 
Underslung ~ 


EXTRACTOR 


New York 5 


ll West 42™ St 


Chicago 
ee. Michigan Ave 


PTT 


PDQ" The KING & GERBER 
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MERCERIZING PADDER AND CAUSTIC TANK 


WE BUILD 


A LINE OF HIGH GRADE FINISHING MACHINERY 
INCLUDING JIGS, WASHERS, DRY CANS, SQUEEZ- 
ERS, MANGLES. SOAPERS, ® AGEING MACHINES. 


FINISHING MACHINES DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


ean’t lose 
a minute! 


USH in batch after batch. 
After the dyeing, zip them 
out easily, safely. Your hosiery 
is dyed thoroughly and evenly 
. yet there’s never a mizu'‘e 
wasted. For this modern Rome 
Rotary combines safe, sane 
handling with speed. 


Batch changing is bound to be 
quick - stepped. Simply slide 
back the doors. Empty the six 
compartments in a jiffy. There’s 
nothing to catch your most deli- 
cate hosiery . . . for the perfor- 
ations on the revolving sell 


ROME 


DYE MACHINES 










are embossed to prevent rough 
edges. 


Then, too, the perforated heat- 
ing pipes (bronze, of course) 
are double. They’re bound to 
quicken the heating of the dye 
liquor . . . to eliminate any 
lengthy waiting for lazy steam. 
Only monel metal touches your 
hosiery. 


With all these advantages, the 
Rome Monel Rotary is _ no! 
expensive. 


For sulphur dyes, we recom- 
mend our Rome Steel Rotary. 


Write for complete data. 


ROME MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO. 


Rome, Ga. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Hopeful Yarn Market 


but No Major Change for the 
Better Yet Evident 

BOSTON.—Business in 
arns in the Boston market continues 
ery spotty. No major change for the 
etter has yet occurred. There is 
iowever, a distinctly better tone to the 
narket. Some increase in specifica- 
ions on old contracts is encouraging 
ind a little new business has been 
laced in weaving and knitting yarns 
it unchanged prices. Knitting yarns 
ior jersey cloth and sport coats are 
n better call, mostly single yarns 
white and colored running from 13s 
up to 26s. 

New business is distributed irregu- 
larly. Some mills are quite busy 
ithers slack. Spindle activity in the 
independent spinning mills is prob- 
ibly not far from the low point of the 
ear. The market demand is almost 
ntirely for yarns. There is 
little placing of business ahead. The 
fine yarns do not exhibit the weakness 
shown in Bradford, but as fine tops 
ilone of the several grades have de- 
clined appreciably during the month, 
fine yarns are less firm than weaving 
yarns made from '2 blood. 

Excessive competition among spinn 
ers in the Bradford market has 
resulted in yarns being offered at very 
low prices. Spinners continue to quote 
helow replacement cost in the hope 
of securing business. Orders on 
spinners’ yarn books are smaller than 
ior the past three or four months. 
The price at which 2-60s has been 
sold would require the purchasing of 
tops at 93c while the current Brad 
ford quotation is $1.03. 


worsted 


spot 


* * * 
BRADFORD (Eng.} YARNS : 
s « 
SO See eee ee Cee 2 4% 
ee rer reer rr ee 2 7% 
MEG Sas 0 4.9.6 814430 ea © oes Hee 4 9 
SO | re. nae ene PS 6 
PS So sc we ha. ome @S BOS 6 6 


Sheep Flocks in New. Zealand 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.— 
lhe interim return of sheep in the 
Dominion, as of April 30, 1928, has 
recently been issued, and shows an 
increase of 1,352,220. This increase 
is admittedly approximate, but may 
he of interest for purposes of compari- 
son with actual verified figures for 
1927. There follow the totals of the 
various districts for both years: 








istrict 1927 1928 Increase 

kland osene 2,289,488 2,374,512 $5,024 
Cusborne - Hawke's 

IAF acssacesves ns 6,317, 884 6,508,028 190,144 
Wellington - West 

er engi 5,350,448 >, 046, 421 195,973 
Marlborough- Nelson 

vestland 1,351,185 *18, 463 

terbury - 


DOW. ssivcseses ; f,102, 5,505 
/tuvo-Southland 5,2 








PoRAE ..ccccsce 27,001,236 1,352, 220 
North Island...... . 14,428,961 471,141 

th Island 11,691,196 12,572,275 881,079 
* Decrease, 


«gge Moves Boston Office 
soston.—Percy A. Legge, worsted 
ns, has moved from 185 Summer 

St. to more commodious premises at 

21. Summer Street, formerly occu- 

pel by W. C. Gaunt & Co 


Power Show Has Received Over 
2,000 Requests for Invitations | 

The Seventh National Exposition | 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer- | 
ing will be held at the Grand Central | 
Palace, New York City, Dec. 3 to 8, | 
1928. Opportunities are offered for 
comparison of products, material and 
finally for selecting the most adapt- 
able to the particular need. 

The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers all convene during the Exposi- | 
tion Week and visit the show. 





This year the application from tor- | 
eign countries for tickets and infor- | 
mation exceeds by far any past Expo- | 
sition. To date 


over 2,000 requests 


have been 


received from consulting | 
and industrial engineers for invita- | 
tions. A most interesting fact this 


year has been the number of requests 
for information and invitations by 
financial institutions who are begin- 
ning to realize that the interest on 
money invested can only be secured | 
- . ° | 
through first hand knowledge of in- | 
dustry from the engineering side. 


Women’s Wear Opening 
(Continued from page 179) 
ie ; P . | 
and dresses for chain store distribu- | 
tion are much in evidence. 
Fifty-seven colors, covering a wide 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Chornton, P. JI. 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 













sone Sa ee 
the piece-dyed division, chiefly in the | 


broadcloths. 

A new line of coverts is offered, in 
cluding Aver Mills’ 06410, 104/11 
ounces, at $2.6213, and 06412, 12/12¥ | 
ounces, at $2.45. A novelty weave 
covert. Washington mills 0786, 
1014/11 ounces, is quoted at $2.72. | 

The opening is not complete and the | 
remainder of the spring line will be 
shown next week. 

The fabrics and prices shown last | 
Tuesday include the following: 





Sheens | 
Ounces 
Washington, 6871 $1.6 8%/ 9 
Washington, 0782 1. 6 Rla/ 9 
Wood, 09252 2.174, 16/1044 | 
Wood, 09779 1.65 8 / 815} 
Ayer, 06399 2.07% 1 ANO% | 
Shawsheen, 0229 2.0 1% /10%4 | 
Shawsheen, (284 1.921 WW /10% 
Shawsheen, 297 . 1.77 8 Ry 
Twills 
Wood, 09275 oe 1.9 10 IN'g 
Wood, 09633 a . 2.024% Whg/11 
Shawsheen, 0291 ; 2.271, 0 10% 
Repps 
Wood, 09594 eters 2.17) 
Wood, 09664 ae ovee 2.30 
Wood, 09785 Roe ° 1.92%, 
Shawsheen, 0293 1.92! | 
Coverts 
Ayer, 06410 2.6214 10%/11 
Ayer, 06412 2.45 12 /12%% | 
Covert-Repp 
Ayer, 06431 1.6714 16/8 
Novelty-Weave Covert 
Washington, (786...... 2.72% 101/11 
Novelty-Weave Twills 
Shawsheen, (288 2.67% 11 11% } 
Shawsheen, 0289.. 2.67% 11 11% 
Crepe 


Shawsheen, 0274 2.12% 
Sports Fabrics 
They 


range in price from 82% cents to $3.50 | 
and are made in the following mills Saranac 
Beoli, Assabet, Norwich, Sawyer, Vassalboro, An 


lerson, Indian Spring, 
Hartland, Weybosset 


Kennebec, Ounegan 
Moosup and Mascoma 
Kashalaine 


Forest, 





Wool, 09800 : $1.77% 9 /9% 
Twill Broadcloth 
Wood, (9787 iekiakad 1.82% 9 /9% 
Deliveries Sample pieces, four to five weeks: 
balance, November-December- January 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 





RAW & THROWN SILK 


men 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 
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Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing of all 
synthetic yarns on modern equipment by experienced 
operatives. 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


84 Broad St. 














MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Spun Silk Strong 


Advances Expected from 
ners in Near Future 
It has been rumored. in the Spun 
Silk market that some spinners. will 
advance their prices in the immediate 
future and an advancing raw silk 
market will cause all spinners to take 
such action. 


Spin- 


As pointed out by a leading spinner, 
European raw silk waste has advanced 
equivalent to 3cc per Ib. 
types and on Canton types 4oc Ib. 
During the last few weeks, yarns 
made from domestic waste have risen 
in cost approximately 3oc Ib. and it 
is easily seen that current prices are 
far below replacement values. 

There is a fairly lively demand for 
spun silk for early spring silks and 
the tub silk and broadcloth trade is 
in a good position with demand in 
creasing. Interest in spun silk is also 
had from the worsted trade and 
weavers making cloth having a rayon 
warp and spun silk fillings. 

Prices though tending to advance. 
the 


on Japan 


are same as current during the 
last few weeks and quoted 2% 10 
days, net 30: 

ON acca sie aac seecncrraee $4 00 
op RG nes a oe A 4 3h 
TE op sw e€%.6 640 ona OGLE ao bee m0 
SED 76d & aca cated aa oe tee ee ia 

Thrown Silk Firm 

Holds Advanced Price Basis 


Reached Last Week 

The thrown silk market remains to 
date in a firm condition and_ price 
levels reached during last 
advances are maintained. 

A fair amount of business is being 
received from the full fashioned trade 
for the higher grades of silk and 


week's 


broadsilk houses have placed fair 
sized contracts in view of spring 
showings next month. 

(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $¢ 

Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins 6.6" 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp crack on bobbins 6.2: 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins 6.15 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.1 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops 2 

SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 

Hosiery tram, 3 & 5 thd. Japan XXX 6.70 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX 6.2 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 5.9 
Hosiery tram, crack XX. Saiew A. 8 
Hosiery tram, XX 5.7 





Course in Silks to be Given by 
James Chittick 

\ course in silks, ribbons 
and pile fabrics, including 15 lectures 
each semester, will be given under the 
auspices of Columbia University, New 
York, by James Chittick, F. R. S. A., 
consulting textile specialist. The lec- 
tures given in 


rayon, 


are the evening in 
Room 301, School of Mines 3 uild- 
ing. Topics cover raw silk, spun 


silk or schappe, rayon, silk throwing, 
skein and piece dyeing, weaves and 
weaving, printing and finishing, rib- 
bon manufacture, pile fabrics and fab- 
ric analysis and cost calculating. 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Enka Takes Site at Asheville 





Starts at Once on Rayon Plant to 
Produce 30,000 lbs. Daily, Viscose 


Enka 


near 


HE American 
selected a 


has 
\sheville, 
N. C., for its $10,000,000 rayon plant 


Corp. 
site 


The company has purchased approxi- 
mately of land along 
Hominy Creek within four miles of 
the city and will 


2,000 acres 
start preliminary 
work of erecting the plant within a 
week to be completed in 13 months. 
This plant will produce at 
the rate of 30,000 Ibs. per day and use 


rayon 


the viscose process. The volume may 


be later increased Buildings 


about 75 


will 
cover acres. 

Negotiations had been in progress 
between officials of the 
Delaware corporation, and the 


Enka firm, a 
\she- 


ville Chamber of 


$16,000,000 concern, allied to the 
Enka Artificial Silk Co., of Holland, 
operating eight rayon mills in Europe. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., of New 
York, are the engineers for the plant 


and H. K. Ferguson & Co., of Cleve 
land, the contractors. Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co.. of New York, are the 
bankers. Dr. Jacques Hartogs is 
president of the company. Dr. A. F. 


IL. Moritz is vice president and engi 
neer in charge of the plant 
Construction of this plant will start 
in-a tew days. The main buildings 
will he “U” its 1,600 
and 1,100 feet long and 330 feet wide. 
Spruce sulphite pulp will be used 


shaped, arms 


Commerce commit- as material. Experiments are ‘being 
tee headed by Fred L. Seely for some made with the spruce grown on the 
time. The city will provide a water summits of the mountains near Ashe 
supply of 5.090.000 gallons daily and ville. and it is interesting to note that 
Buncombe County will build modern the site is near Canton, N. C., the 
roads from Highway to the tract. location of the Champion Fibre Co., 

The American Enka Corp. is a manufacturers of wood pulp and 

DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 

(Producers’ List Quotations) 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
First Second 
Denier Filaments $e en eo Qual. Qual. 
75 i oe ee SS 
80 30 ae SB et vere Bi wicvees 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 ae 
100 ae,  tindewe- Saranac 2.25 $1.7 
125 Pee | keys 6060 eee |) 6 atari 1.75 1.45 
125 Me aes . ae | ae ae 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 Re Suede dss 
150 e060 ieee 1 Bete  wamant 1.60 1. 
150 MN 0 tadiaeee Seaweed, seals 1.73 1.35 
170 PP wt 6 Pee! 6 Sewage 1.45 1.2 
170 BN. cca et axel 1.50 1 25 
170 my 60 tty Seenewa saci 1.60-1 70 1.25-1.30 
200 ee ois 6=6ClCURES OC ema 1.45 1.28 
2M) ee” ies, ° eathiiete’ “acnmw@ana 1.70 1.30 
250 ee? eras a. * oS ae 1.35 ee 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 1.25 eo ee 
450 Se 8 cease | (awa || wate Lz 1 20 
600 EEE 8 hese 1.20 115 
900 areca §- site” ceva abe 1 25 1.20 
1.200 SN ee. woe  Sernabee 1.25 1 20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier “AY “B” ne | Denier Ee ee 
35 $350 $3 25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.5 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 ou 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 o.% 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.235 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price | Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.30 200 1.90 
100 2 40 300 2.20 
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SILK EXCHANGE GRADE DIP- 
FERENTIALS FOR OCTOBER 


The Adjustment of 


Committee 


the National Raw Silk Exchange, 
of which Charles V. V. Smillie is 
chairman, on Tuesday announced 
the price diferentials between the 
various grades of raw silk which 
may be delivered against exchange 
contracts during October. 


The dif- 
ferentials range from a premium 
of 52c. over the basis grade for 
Grade A to 30e. under the basis 
grade for Grade Z. The differen- 
tials for the ten tenderable grades 
follow: 

Grade A, plus 52; grade B, plus 
29; grade C, plus 12; grade D, 
basis grade; grade E, minus 8; 
grade F, minus 14; grade W, mi- 
nus 12; grade X, minus 24; grade 
Y, minus 22; grade Z, minus 30. 


paper and owners of an immense area 
of standing timber. 

rhe Asheville of the 
Southern Railway uses the valley of 
the Homing Creek as its 


The area is 


Division 


route for 
1000 feet 
above sea level, which aids in main 
taining 


several miles. 


fairly cool summers. 

he Carolina Light & Power Co. 
supplies this section with hydro-elec- 
tric power and will furnish current 
to the Enka plant and its mill village. 


Raw Silk Carriers Due During 
October 

Sixteen ships carrying cargoes of 
raw silk scheduled to arrive in 
October, according to a schedule of 
sailings prepared by the Traffic 
Bureau of the Silk Association. 


are 


These Trans-Pacific Sailings dur- 

ing October, 1928, are as follows 
Silk 
Train Regular® 
New Yoko Mail 
York & hama due 
Hoboken New 
Arrive Steamers Leave York 
Oct. 2 Korea Maru Sept. 13. Oct 
Oct } Empress of Asia Sept. 20 Oct. 3 
Oct 7 Kaga Maru Sept. 19 Oct 
Oct. 7 President McKinley Sept 18 Oct 
Oct. 9 Venice Maru Sept. 21 
Oct. 12. President Jefferson Sept. 27 Oct. 12 
Oct. 18) Tyndareus Sept. 26 
Oct. 16 Shinyo Maru Sept. 2 Oct. 1 
Oct. 18 Norfolk Maru Sept. 29 
Oct. 17 London Maru Sept ) 
Oct. 21. President Grant Oct Oct. 2 
Oct. 21 Iyo Maru Oct } 6 Oct. 22 
Oct. 24 Empress of Canada Oct Il Oct. 24 
Oct. 26 President Lincolr Ovt 11 Oct. 26 
Oct. 27. Alabama Maru Oct 10 Oct, 327 
Oct 3 Siberia Maru Oct 11 Oct. 31 
* Air Mail due in New York three days prior t 
lates shown 

Rayon Institute Has Broad 


Scope in Promotional Activities 

Ernest L. Starr, of the 
Rayon — Institute before the 
executives and merchandising staff of 
Strawbridge & Clothier at Philadel- 
phia last week on the merchandising 
problem and 


director 


spoke 


present of 
rayon in the market, its rapid advance 
as a_ fashion 


successes 


wide 
mer- 


its 
store 


textile, and 


spread in department 
chandise. 


At the same time Dwight Mead, 
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| Waste 





COPS CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Tos | acai 


ead Rayon 


for every requirement 


SPOOLS 





rr 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Algonquin 3977-3978 


709 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dexter 7271 


Inquiries solicited 


FAANNUSQOLUOULAOULUQUOLNQOUIVOAYO0000E 002,000 F0DESUEL UTTAR mee 


“ANDREW K. HENRY | 


RAYON TOP-MAKER 


STANDARD GRADES — REGULAR PRODUCTION 
For Worsted Miuills 


Standard Full-Bleached Rayon Tops 
Standard Unbleached Rayon Tops 
Dyed Rayon Tops 


Superfine Rayon Tops 


For Woolen Mills 


Superfine Rayon Noils 
Full-Bleached Rayon Noils 
Unbleached Rayon Noils 

Carded Stocks — Garnetted Stocks 
Rayon Wastes 


For Cotton Mills 


Carded Stocks prepared for cutting 


158 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 


Liberty 7712 


= ANN NM WMV UAHA 


RAYON SKEIN DYERS AND SIZERS 


DIRECT AND F: AST 0 LIGHT COLORS 


- Without — 


Story Words 








Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 
E. W. DUTTON, Inc. | 


25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telerhone: Murray Hill 7866 


Rayon 
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S. GUTNER & BROS. 





Crown Natural 
Brand and 
Exclusively Converted 















CHATILLON 84ND RAYON 
NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 








WO 


NATURAL and CONVERTED 


TEL. CONN. 
178 PRAIRIE AVE. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Years of successful practice in rayon dyeing enables 
me to offer a service to the trade which will please 


the most critical. Inquiries solicited. 
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Rayon and Silk 


merchandising expert of Rayon In- 
stitute, was addressing the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, putting before 250 
of the most prominent members of 
that organization the present status 
and the future potentialities of 
rayon. 

Two Rayon Institute Fashion and 
Fabric Exhibitions were being seen 
by large audiences at L & S Ayres, 
Indianapolis and at Jordan Marsh’s 
in Boston. A gala performance of 
the Fashion and Fabric Show was 
later given before the student body of 
Wellesley College, at the Wellesley 
College Inn. 


Raw Silk Advances 
Market Is Quieter and Buyer 
Resistance Reported 
Prices in the raw silk market have 
generally advanced 5 to roc all along 
the line over last week and at the time 
of going to press a firm but rather 

quiet situation prevails. 

Cables report that autumn cocoons 
are advancing in price as the supply 
is declared to be small. Consumption 
‘hrough the month in raw silk so far 
has been as heavy as last month and a 
strong market is expected to continue. 

There is a dissatisfaction generally 
in regard to price and resistance is 
generally noted in the current market. 

Futures levels on the Yokohama 
market were on the following basis: 
September ‘ 1, 
October 1,3 
November 1 
December 1,3 
January . $x 1,365 yen 

Prices are quoted as an average 
from New York importers and are 
as follows: 

(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5.40 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 5.2 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15....... 2 


Japan filature, XX, 13/15. ieGis'eae . . 5.1 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 


Japan Glature, KH. 18/TBs isin. cccccccceseses 5.00 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16....... es 4.15 
Canton filature, new style, 20/20... uate . 8.95 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon...............+05 2.20 
Grand XX, (Yellow) 20/22........scccces- ow 20 
Grand XX, (White) 20/22. ......cscccccees . 5.00 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22........ pakceaduce ene 4.82% 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22......cccccccccsccccces 4.90 
ce me ly . a re 4.75 
Crack (White) 20/88... .cccccccescsscees 4.80 


Prices on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange for the week are as fol- 
lows: 

Close High Low Close 


Sept. for the for the Sept. Net 
19 week week 25 Change 
Oct. ... 5.00 5.06 5.00 5.06 +.05 
Nov. .. 5.00 5.05 5.00 5.05 +.05 
Dec. .. 5.00 5.08 5.00 5.06 +.06 
Jan. ... 6.01 5.08 5.01 5.07 + .06 
+ ae 5.00 5.08 5.00 5.07 + .07 
Mar. .. 5.00 5.08 5.00 5.06 + .06 
Apr. 5.00 5.08 5.00 5.06 +06 
Total Contracts 

In bales Approximate value 

Sept. 19—Sept. 25.... 1,730 $1,154, 440 





Imports 60 Denier Kasema with 
12 Filaments 


Ivan B. Dahl, Inc., representing 
Fr. Kuettner, A. G., are now import- 
ing Kasema (viscose rayon yarn) in 
60 denier size, unbleached with 12 
filaments. 


Moves Providence Office 

James F. Sullivan, Jr., cotton and 
rayon dealer of Providence, R. I., has 
moved his Providence office from 26 
North Main Street to Room 803, In- 
dustrial Trust Bldg. 
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Yarns—Continued 


Rayon Notes From Europe 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





ROUMANIA 

In addition to the recent proposal of 
the German Glanzstoff Co. for the es- 
tablishment of a rayon plant in Rou- 
mania, it is now reported that the 
Bemberg Co. in association with the 
Glockhalter Spinning Co., and the 
Roumenian Banks are considering the 
possibility of erecting a factory. Con- 
ditions are understood to be favorable 
provided finance can be arranged and 
the country is certainly well sitmated 
for distribution in the Balkans and 
Near East. 


BELGIUM 
It is reported that the shares in the 
Belgian Tubize Co. held by the late 
Captain Loewenstein have been taken 
over by the Belgian Societe Generale 
the Mutuelle Solvay. 
t+ * * 


In 1927 a new company known as 


“Filsoietis”’ was formed to produce 
rayon varns especially suitable for use 
in the lace industry. The company is 
now producing about 500 kilos daily 
and this is to be increased to 2,000 
kilos daily. A new company is at 
present being formed with the assist- 
ance of the Banque Belge du Travail 
to carry out this program and also to 
arrange for the production of cupram 
monium and viscose rayon. M. E. 
Anseele, the former Railway Minister, 
M. Vlourinck, and M. Hekkers of the 
Banque Belge, will be among the Di 
rectors of the new company, which 
will be closely associated with Belgian 
cooperative interests 


FRANCE 

A new company known as the Soie 
de Flandres has been formed and will 
produce over 2000 lbs. daily at a plant 
near Lille. 

x * * 

The Textils Artificiels de Reims has 
been formed with a capital of 1,000,- 
ooo francs and the directors include 
A. Maurer and M. Bolognesi. The 
latter is the owner of a special pro 
cess. 

* * * 

A new company known as Soie 
Artificelle de Neuville has 
formed at Lyons with 
22,000,000 francs. 
and Gustelle and 
terested. 


been 
a capital of 
Suchet of Lyons 
Dufour are in 


os * * 

Following the preliminary an- 
nouncements of the formation of the 
Soie de Lille with a capital of 26,- 
000,000 francs it is now known that 
this is associated with the Soie 
d’Amiens and that the nitrocellulose 
process will be undertaken in a factory 
at Marquette-lez-Lille. The Bernheim 
artificial silk interests are closely con- 


nected with the undertaking. 
* - * 


The general position in France is 
good and plants are well booked up. 
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The Dependable 
Slub Catcher 


ONE PIECE 
NON-ADJUSTABLE 


re eteneeeliiaetetateemnenerneneet ot 
KLOTSCO Cleaner 





FUNCTIONS ALWAYS 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER 


Thousands in use by the leading manufacturers 


W.J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


. “IT STAYS PUT” 


Agents for Foreign 
Countries 


Universal Winding Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Sales Agents 


Lavigne @ Suter cools fey fea 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA KOBE CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 
INCORPORATED 
Silk Throwsters 
Our Raw Silk Testing Laboratory is in New York City 
MILLS: 


Scranton, Pa. Forest City, Pa. 
Moosic, Pa. Lonaconing, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Carbondale, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Archbald, Pa. 
Keyser, W. Va. 
Central Falls, R. I. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
519 Howard Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


209 Kinney Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Offices: Park Ave. Bldg.—2 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ware HC LOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


FROM STOCK 

Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 

Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 

Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 

Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 

Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 

Plates, Safety Treads, Babbi+- 

Metal, Small Tools, Machine 

ools, etc 

— ite, for the Ryerson Journal 
ist—the “‘key” tc 

Scueationns Sanat 


JosePn T. Rverson & Son ine, 


a0 ve gr wr: = Loui 
Gir rein nati. e 
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STEEL 


| If you do not If you do not 
Find what you 
| want 


in the Textile Clearing 
House Department of 
Textile World 


then advertise for it 


THE 
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Systematic 
Easily Controlled 


Time Saving 


Preservation of Chains and Economical Utilization of 
Space are Guaranteed by our Patented 


WARPBEAM BLOCKSTAND 


Universally Endorsed. Ask for Complete Information 


SORAUER MASCHINENFABRIK 
VORM. WILH. HECKEL, SORAU N.-L., GERMANY 


American Representatives Wanted 


Natural Condition is the Ideal Condition 
Because it Ensures 
FULL RETURN for LABOR and MATERIAL 


Better Finished Goods. 
A Finer and Fuller Handle to the Pieces. 


These advantages are possible only by using the 
Sjostrom Patent 
Cooling and Conditioning Machine 


Ee i COMPANY 


North Andover Massachusetts 


FULOCKS 


WOQOYs anno COTTON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 





DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Napper Clothing 


Card Clothing 














Custom Carbonizing by Dry Proces: |! 
EEE 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
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W. J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 





Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 





GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 





—————_=====>*==[===>=>=>=>—=S=Z, 
GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


WOOL vomestic 


FOREIGN 


252 Summer Street: BOSTON 





M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders o 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Manufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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AND SUBSTITUTES 





WOOL # 


Substitute Market 
Gains In Interest 


Selected Clips and Rags Sell More 
Freely—Colored Mill Wastes 
Also Do Better 

BOSTON.—The recovered wool in- 
dustry although experiencing a sea- 
sonal dullness not without con- 
siderable promise according to those 
in close touch with the woolen manu- 
facturing situation. That virgin wools 
will continue on a high price level 
tor many months is the prevailing 
opinion among wool holders and this 
will make it all the more imperative 
that manufacturers be able to obtain 
desirable qualities and quantities of 
substitute wool fibers in order to 
cheapen the cost of their fabrics with- 
out affecting the real value of the 
product. The entire price level for 
substitute wools is low enough to 
prove the basis for substantial mill 
purchasing when the time comes. 

Mills have been buying more freely 
of clips and for carded and carbonized 
rags the minimum demand has been 
passed and an upward trend in interest 
seen. Movement is likely to con- 
tinue further but will be subject to 
fainting spells that are likely to create 





is 


is 


further discouragement among rag 
graders. Mixed softs _ continue 


strong at 8'%4-9c but as against this 
better prices have been obtained for 
several of the knit stocks in demand 
Foreign rags are moving more freely. 

The limited business being done in 
the Dewsbury rag market is at un- 
changed prices. Those in close touch 
with actual manufacturing conditions 
tail to see any justification for higher 
prices on any kind of rags unless trade 
improves. 3uying for American 
account is said to be very small. 

There is a better tone to the wool 
waste market although mill buying 
continues restricted. Colored stocks 
generally have made a good recovery 
tron. the low prices which prevailed 
throughout 1927 and during the early 
part of this year. At this time they 
are as ative relatively as whites but 
the volume is smaller in the good sorts 
owing to limited mill output of worsted 
colored wastes for year to date. In- 
creased interest is being attached to 
rayon waste. Men in close touch with 
the situation state that there is likely 
to be a much larger consumption of 
this commodity by the woolen indus- 
try in the months to come owing to 
the high prices of wool. 

Lap wastes, whether white 
colored, are strong. Output of fine lap 
waste is much less than a couple of 
months ago and on the other hand 
the medium qualities show some slight 
increase in production. In threads the 
worsted threads are moving more 
freely. Card wastes are rather slow, 
the fine white worsted firm on a 53- 
58c level. 


or 





Boston Weathers London Gale 





Lower 


Foreign 


Values 


Have Little 


Appreciable Influence on Domestic Wools 


Boston. 

i trae London wool sales to date 
have not had any appreciable effect 
upon the fine wool situation in Bos- 
ton. From the Bradford standpoint 
lower prices were very acceptable and 
prior to the auction there had been 
a decline covering two or three weeks 
in tops and yarns in anticipation of 
lower wool prices. Top values have 
since taken another drop of 2c per 
pound. This series of London sales 
seems to be more of a local than an 
international proposition and any sub- 
stantial influence upon the Boston 
market is likely to disappear quickly. 
The extent of the decline as compared 
with the closing of the July London 


sales can be seen in the following 
table: 

Sept. July 

Opening Closing 
ppenners 70s ...... $1.07 $1.21 
Topmaking 64s—70s. 91 1.01 
Topmaking 64s ST 97 
a .8T 93 
Pe oe 15 .81 
ke 62 65 

Good 44s ...... HOLS 02% 

It is recognized, however, that the 


broadcasting throughout the country 
of lower prices in London will give 


the buvers of goods additional reason 
for holding a bearish attitude on 
fabric prices. The real about 
the London sales will be overlooked 
and that is that it was little more than 
a moderate set-back of high-priced 
spot wools in London bringing Lon- 
don prices nearer parity with values 
in the Australian market. The strong 
situation in domestic fine wools is not 
likely to be hurt by the London sales. 
As to medium wools the situation is 
stronger. Supplies of domestic 
medium are small and the de 
mand is sufficiently good to more than 
take care of the total United States 
product and without difficulty. For a 
true line on crossbred values the trade 
will have to await the opening of the 
season in New South 
America. 

Lower wool prices seem very de- 
sirable from the manufacturing stand- 
point. Wool is out of a line with silk 
and cotton, it 
ing production and consumption of 
on 


story 


even 
wool 


Zealand and 


stated, and increas 


is 


is another bearish factor 


rayon 
wool regarded from the angle of wool 


consumption in women’s wear fabrics. 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


RE ROME ie go: vinig 6 ¥ cae ot 48 —i9 Turkey Fair average............ 47—52 
Fine cluthing ............39 —40 Cape Firsts .......eeee eee eee 48—50 
NIM oo none as sind woe es 50 —5l Foreign Clothing and Combing 
Te PUNE oki cwsruvesacs coe '—BR (in Bond) 
Y% blood 2... 54 55 n Don 
pecans Basis— 
Californi ‘anadian : 
(tiem Wake Alberta F & F medium | 1.08—1.10 
p la Nomina 
Northern, SO TR a 5 eid cae 1.08—1.10 Super 12 months....... 1.03—1 .05 
Southern, 12 mo........ .95— .97 Super 10-12 months.... .98—1.00 
Australian : Nominal 
Texas MEE as clontch acts vr: 1.10—1.15 
(Scoured Basis) | ae cieesse -20>-2-08 
Wine IIS oie bance S85 brain 1.12—1.15 ‘ oo Esgeseaess vases 90— .92 
EME SMS aid ures ove carted ry 1.00—1.05 Grease Basis— 
; Montevideo : Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern ROU ooo oui desed woe nee aus 54—55 
. Nine pil eww 0lge tea aie wie evi alae a §2—43 
ALA (Scoured Becie) 16.4. 32 as dae awitee nlek.~ cites scammed 50—51 
A-Super See et eee ee 1 ‘O5—1 07 Inenas Aires: Nominal 
aa 3.) os ‘98—1 "om 48+ 40-448 2... eee ee cece eee eee 37—38 
28 anes es RIS Mh SIRs canes ss Convent 35—36 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Foreign Carpet 
(Secustad Mecked __ (Grease Basis in Bond) — ; 
Staple fine ......... 1.12—1.15 ( hina : Combing No. Bienes 2% = 
China Filling Fleece..........24—25 
Do. yy a dinleas ws wwe. ede 1.08—1.10 Szechuen ass't 97__98 
Fine & fine medium ’ 1.05—1.08 ¢@¢ ra ee ae ae eT 24 o> 
% blood ...... 1:03-4:05 Keotch Black Waco.” ** 5798 
ae On ms "OR Scotch Black FE ace aa ee ee 2% 28 
‘ : M h ~ ° D . ti ve * Kast Indian: Kandahar..... 38—40 
ohair—Domestic Viean'r .42—44 
Ne CRE as ccc < se ens os ee TID, nace encw est eedeclnes< .42—44 
Pee) MONI a ce ewe eseNT Kae PT NN sc. os wisielarn oo Re meee 17 —38 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
ee 1.223—1.26 Merinos— 

Fine colored ya 1.05—1.08 Course light 7 - 8 
Thread White Worsted Fine dark sere cseee 8 Rly 
___ ER are .90— .93 Fine light .. 2-15 16 

OND reer sere 83— .85) Serges 

MUNROE a so4550 cau oces 07B— .75 Bine ..... oe 

GO NOE a ee -68— .65 Black ............-+.....9 —9% 
7 . PC ee 15 —16 
Thread Colored Worsted— Kn'« 

ge ie g | © -42— .45 White 11 $2 

% blood, Two-ply........ .388— .40 Red 16 nike 

% blood. Two-ply........ 35— .37 Light hoods rn 24 9 

~ blood, Two-ply........ 28— .32 Worstieas— teen 
Card— PEE cclac et etree woe —_— 

tana, seas 78s eT se 40 > a a oe: ee ae nee . ma 

UM WRITE 2... cc cccee .é .37 Ps pcbbns eee heew ae 94 — 
RAYON WASTES 

Open bleached 20—23¢ White Threads . -J)4—18¢ 
Open Unbleached ............ 17—20¢ Colored Threads .. sce dbcwne SShae 
SNS OE ee 18—22< Unbleached Noils ............ 16—18¢ 








The wool position in the English 
markets is much less strong and the 
high prices brought about by com- 
petitive purchasing of Japanese and 
Continental interests during the previ 
ous Australian season received some 
what of a jolt by the recent London 
opening. It may be stated, however, 
that the United States domestic mar 
ket is immune at the present time to 
in the foreign markets. 
There is still a big margin in favor 
of domestic merinos and as to cross- 
decline in these qualities 
abroad while it would not hurt the 
very limited domestic stocks might 
afford American manufacturers an 
opportunity to purchase at more satis- 
factory values much needed 
wools. 


depressions 


breds, a 


these 


Demand Less Active 


Grease Wools Duller—Activity in 
Carpet Grades 
PHILADELPHIA.—The market 
less active in all sections with the ex 
ception of carpet wools, fine and halt 
blood three being 
active during the last week. Previous 


1S 


noils, these lines 
three weeks had been reported as ac 

tive by dealers handling territory and ° 
fleece and the falling-off in interest 
as natural and 
not the result of the easy tone at the 


this week is regarded 


London sales where prices of fine 
wools declined Dealers claim the 
London sales have been without ma 


terial effect upon local conditions, 
and to a large extent had already 
been discounted here. Woolen mills 


are displaying little interest in pulled 
and scoured and while prices of these 
are unchanged 
tone. 
make concessions that were not con 
sidered two weeks ago. 

Although prices of fine wools de 
clined to a noticeable degree at the 
sales in London it is still impossible 


1s 


there an 
Dealers are willing to 


wools 
easier 


to import, according to dealers, who 
state that foreign prices must decline 


further or domestic sorts must ad 
vance. These base this upon the 
future need of supplies in this coun 
try. A majority of dealers report 
smaller stocks in hand than a year 
ago and to obtain further supplies 
they believe we must look abroad. 


When they submit bids they find that 
other countries to 
more money than we are, resulting in 
their failure to obtain lots 
they interested 


are willing pay 


in which 
are 
Fine Grades Neglected 

odd feature the 
market at this time in that fine noils 


There is an in 


have been in active demand and in 
creasing in price while fine wools 
have been neglected and easy. This 


condition has made itself 
quotations, it now being 
buy fine noils at prices 


apparent in 
possible to 
only eight 


cents under that quoted on fine wools, 
this being considerably smaller than 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 


ANNON’S 
LEACHER’S 
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Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 
These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and individual 
needs. If you have a problem affected 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department. If necessary, 
they will be glad to send a man who has 
specialized on your particular problem, to 
assist you in working out a satisfactory 
solution. 


SOLVAY SALES CORFORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta 





BOSSON & LANE 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 


BLEACHING OIL 


OLO SOFFENE 


MONOLINE SOAP 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 


Bleachers’ Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 
Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 








CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 


PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 
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Modern 


textile methods 
demand modern 
textile equipment— 


FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


consistently 
contribute to 

the profits 

of leading 

textile mills 
through dependable, 
low cost operation 
and the elimination 
of costly delays 
from breakdowns. 





See Also —— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 


=i 


Electric 
Under 
Driven 
Extractor 





FLETCHER WORKS 


former ty- oo GLENWOOD AVE 
SCHAUM and ( FuToHER ) and SECOND SK 
UHUNGER — () PRUADELPIAPA, 


T extile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are onal and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts lunger. 

| FOR PRINTING 
| It is especially useful in making ad- 

hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, givin 
superior results in the handle an 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
| Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 


STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


RDCOLE MFG) 


NEWNAN.GA, | 
gpmmnp TANKS’ TOWERS: STANDPIPES | 
p iL. Al BOILERS: KIERS CASTINGS 


AYWA\\MONEL METAL TANKS 
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Wool—Continued 


a normal difference. Dealers hand- 
ling both grease and pulled wools 
state they have found little or no de- 
mand for fine wools, grades above 
ialf blood being without interest and 
prices weak. Noils have displayed a 
contrary trend and prices of fine noils 
are the strongest of the entire list. 

Demand for half blood noils has 
been expanding during the last two 
weeks due to inability of dealers to 
locate further supplies of fine and 
manufacturers have been compelled to 
turn to the lower grade for immediate 
supplies. They assert it is impossible 
to bring foreign noils into this coun- 
try because of relative prices here 
ind abroad. Noils are quoted at 50c 
to §5c for crossbred, 55¢ to 60c for 
juarter blood, 62c to 68c for three- 
eighths, 75¢ to 80c for half blood and 
$1.00 to $1.03 for fine. Dealers state 
stocks of crossbred noils have been 
well cleaned out and import costs of 
this grade now average between 56c 
ind 57c, considerably above the local 
market. 

Carpet Wools Active 

Carpet wools continue active, as 
ias_ been reported during the last 
three weeks, manufacturers in this 
section having booked a larger vol- 
ume of business than at any time 
within three years. They are buying 
wool to cover these orders as supplies 
n their warehouses had reached an 
exceptionally small size. One dealer 
reports the sale of 500 bags in one 
day, which represents more active 
trading for this firm than for many 
nonths. Low grade carpets will be 
shown in the new lines 
vithin the next week and manufac- 
turers believe sufficient business will 
be booked to make a continuance of 
.ctive demand for carpet wools prob- 
ible. 


season’s 


zrease Wools Dull 
Territory and fleece wools are less 
ictive than last week. Prices hold 
steady and unchanged, quarter blood 
tleece being held at 53c, three-eighths 
it 54'%4c and half blood at $1.10 clean 
tor best staple territory wools. Sev- 
‘ral dealers and commission houses 
ire holding best bright medium wools 
m the basis of 54c to 56c for quart- 
‘rs but no sales have been reported 
n this market at than 53¢ 
vithin recent weeks. Finer grades 
ire without interest and inclined to 
eakness in price. Pulled and scoured 
vools are quiet and prices are not 
is firm as two weeks ago although 
| ealers are holding for prices that 
ive been in effect for the last month. 
is no longer 


more 


possible to obtain 
1.00 for average B 
rmerly true. 


wools as was 


Phila. Golf Association to Hold 
Meeting 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Golf 
sociation will hold their first fall 
‘eting Oct. 4 at the Flourtown 
urse of the Philadelphia Cricket 
ub. Thirty odd members will play 
various prizes to be presented to 
nners by C. E. Doan at the dinner 
the evening. 
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Broad, Steady Wool Market 


Topmakers Buying More Freely— 
Decline in Wool Shipments 
BOSTON.—The wool market en- 
counters a spotty business on a broad 
range covering worsted and woolen 
wools with prices on the whole firm 
and a rising tendency evident in the 
crossbred domestic wools. Carpet 
wools are quiet but firm. In mohair’ 
the movement is very small. The 
price situation is stationary on the| 
average and mill interest at this time 
does not seem in sufficient volume to 
thoroughly test values. 
There is more fine wool selling on 
Summer Street. Topmakers are buy- 
ing on a larger scale. A _ slightly 
easier price is noticeable in the fine 
and fine medium wools of Montana 
and other states when sold in original | 
bags. These wools it is said can be | 
bought around $1.05 and possibly a | 





little lower which may be compared | 


with a quotation which held for | 

oe _— | 
months at $1.07-$1.10. The lower | 
prices made in London have _ not | 





helped the Boston market much nor 
on the other hand have they been! 
much of a hinderance. The situation 
was summed up very concisely by a 
dealer who said “London off 10%? | 
Well, what of it: You don’t buy my | 
wool in London do you?” This about | 
expresses the situation. Some im- | 
provement is noted in the demand for | 
scored and pulled carding wools 





Spot foreign wools in this city con- 
tinue quiet. Australian 64s-70s are | 
quoted around $1.05-$1.08 and super 
$1.10-$1.15 58s-60s at | 
Good 64s combing are firm 
at $1.00 or better. The amount of | 
foreign wool held by merchants con- | 
stitutes only a small proportion of the | 
small stocks held in ‘bond 
Prices on these spot wools have been 
unaffected by the 
opening. 

Shipments of wool out of the city 
by rail show a decline of 28 million | 
pounds. 


7os at with 


90-92¢. 


Boston. 


lower London 


This decline in shipments is | 
a rather disturbing feature in the face | 
of the fact that the arrival of domestic 
wool has been practically the same as 
The most natural infer- 
ence would be that Summer Street has 


a year ago. 


more wool in its possession than a 
vear ago. It may also be said that 
larger shipments may have been made 
by motor truck. 

* * * 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 


wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Sept. 22, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of 
follows: 


\griculture, are as 








Week 
Ended 
Sept. 22 1928 1927 | 
Domestic 1,464,000 185,968,900 186,000, 
Foreign 909, 000 75, 377, 000 98, 157,000 | 
Total -“~ 2,373,900 261,345,( 284,157, 000 | 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS | 
Boston 909,090 75, 377, 0" 
Philadelphia 811,000 50,589, 000 
New York 511,000 48,137,000 
Total 2,231,000 174,103,000 196, 89¢ 
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Sargent Wool Washing Machines are used in 
the states of Washington and Maine, Texas and 
Georgia; and probably every state in the Union 
where wool is machine washed. They are used 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Quebec; and have been sent overseas to France, 
Japan, China and South Africa, also to Ecuador, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. 


They are built in Graniteville, 
a name associated with Sargent 
Textile Machines for 
generations. 


by so large a number of users 
in this country ? 


three Of wool 


sixteen custom 
combers in the United States, 
eleven use Sargent Wool Scour- 


ing Machines, eight using this 


Why are these machines so 
well known in so large an area 
and why have they been selected make exclusively. 

See cites 


Catalog No. 124 tells you some of the “why’s.’ ——CATALOG—— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Preparatory Textile Machinery Builders 





SCOUROLAN 


Outside of holes in cloth, 
OIL SPOTS AND STAINS 


are the most annoying 


imperfections. 


When left to the percher’s patience, 
unsightly rings are formed, the at 
tempted cure being worse than the 
disease. 


SCOUROLAN 


in the washer, will save the percher’s 
patience, reduce the number of allow 
ances and send spotless goods to 


THE EAGLE EYED SPONGER 


Use the ounce of prevention 


Sample 
of Scourolan and literature 
sent on request 


AT emt 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL VAT DYES 


Carbanthrene Violet RR Paste 
Carbanthrene Dark Blue DR Paste 
Carbanthrene Black B Double Paste 
CarbanthreneBlueGCD DoublePaste 
Carbanthrene Blue BCS Double Paste 
Carbanthrene Yellow G Double Paste 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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N. Y. Section of Colorists’ Asso- 
ciation Hears Talk on Artificial 
Leather 


The first meeting of the 1928-1929 
season of the New York Section of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, was held on 
the evening of Friday, Sept. 28, at the 
Club Rooms of the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Dr. E. H. Killheffer, president ot 
the Association, was present to in- 
augurate the season and welcome old 
and new friends. 


A. J. Handley, chief chemist of 
Textileather Co., Newark, N. J., 
spoke on “The Manufacture and 
Dyeing of Artificial Leather.” ‘The 


subject had not been touched before 


at similar meetings and was of great 
interest. 

Plans for future programs were 
discussed. 


V. L. Phillips Joins Sonneborn 
Sales Organization 

Thomas A. Marlowe, southern sales 
agent, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Tex- 
tile Products Division, announces the 
appointment of V. L. Phillips as 
representative for North Carolina and 
Virginia, rayon oil specialties. 

Mr. Phillips was selected on account 
of his thorough experience in textile 
manufacturing and his wide = ac- 
quaintance in the industry. Through 


Mr. 
Specialties have shown an ever 
creasing demand, and in order to con- 


Textile 
in- 


Marlowe the Amalie 


tinue giving the best type of service 
to the trade, the services of Mr. 
Phillips have been secured says the 
company. Recently Mr. Marlowe en- 
gaged the assistance of C. Slayton, 
to help him with the sales and serv- 
icing of the Amalie Specialties 
dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing 
finishing. The appointment of 
Phillips now gives him a 
rounded organization for meeting 
various problems of the industry. 

An office and laboratory 
tained in the Wilder 
Charlotte, which work 
operation with the 
nical staff, maintained 
tories. 


R. 


for 
and 
Mr. 
well 
the 


main 
at 


co 


are 
Building 
in 
Sonneborn 
their 


ck se 
tech 
at fac- 


Du Pont Shows Cotton Goods 
Dyed with Vat Colors 

Interest at the Du Pont Products 
Exhibit on the Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City, N. J., centered this week on a 
window display of cotton and 
and cotton dress materials dyed with 
du Pont vat dyestuffs. The goods ex 
hibited bear the “Natal Tested F 
Colors” tag, in the torm of an 
attesting the that samples have 
been tested by the Pease Laboratories, 
Inc., of New York, as previously de 
scribed in these columns. 

The and printing 
materials done by the 
States Finishing Co., New 


ravon 


ast 
acorn, 
fact 


of the 
United 
York. 


dyeing 
were 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Piedmont Dyers Meet Oct. 13 


Sectional Meeting of American 
Assn. Has Good Program 
CuariotTre, N. C.—The annual 


meeting of the Piedmont section of the 
American \ssociation of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will be held at 


the Charlotte Hotel, in Charlotte, on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 13. 

Dr. E. H. Killheffer, of Passaic, N. 
].. president of the association, and 


vice-president of 
ical Works, Inc., 
\merican Association 
Chemists and Colorists.” 

T. R. Johnson, chemist in charge of 
the laboratory of the Southern Frank 
lin Process Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 


the Newport Chem 
will speak on “The 
of Textile 


, will 


present a paper on “The Mill Labora- 
tory.” Marcel Melliand, owner and 
editor of the Melliand Textilberichte, 


published in Heidelberg, 
textile conditions 
(s. F. Catlett. principal 
ot the State 
Raleigh, NV. C., 


will discuss 
as he observes them. 
assistant en 
Health, 
discuss “Stream 
Pollution by Plants.” Ches. F. 
Mullin. M Re. Bo ee 


professor textile chemistry and dyeing. 


gineer Board of 
will 
Textile 
Sy. a: SOR 


Clemson College, South Carolina, will 
discuss “Textiles and Dyes Abroad.” 

he mills of the South that are en 

‘ed in dveing and finishing have 
‘een invited to be represented. Din 
ner will be served at 7 p. m.; roll of 
those making reservations will he 


called at 7.15 p.m 


(1731) 
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A New National Direct Yellow 


National Solantine Yellow FI 
Conc. is the most recent addition to 
the line of Solantine dyes manutac 


Aniline & 
It possesses ex 


tured by the National 
Chemical Co., Ine. 
cellent fastness to light and good fast 
ness to washing for a direct color, 
suitable for dyeing all classes 
cotton and rayon material that 
satisfactorily dyed with the best of the 
direct 


and 


1s ol 


are 


colors. 


\s this dye is not disehargeable, | 


is not suitable for dyeing cotton ot 
rayon material that is to be subse 
quently discharged. It can be use! 


however, in colored discharges. 
technical 


main 


Samples with 


data 


complete 


available othce 


are at the 
of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., at New York, or at any 0! 


its branches. 


Federal Phosphorus Co. to De- 
velop Line of Textile Chemicals 

lhe Federal Phosphorous Co., 
at Birmingham, 
of the 


with 
Ala., 


con 


offices 
careful survey 
of textile chemicals 
southern textile mills, has decided to 
enter this field and develop a full line 
of specialties. The Federal plant at 
\nniston, Ala., is ideally located for 
distributing these products through 
out the Southeast, thus 
prompt and reliable deliveries. 
Herbert Booth, had 


cveneral 
after a 


sumption by 


assuring 


who has 20 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum Sulp. com.. 1 40 — 1 60 
oe ree 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 38% 

Potash, Lump...... 3 — 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
GS See o5.4 6 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ih. works...... 200 — 2 60 
oo 8 eee 5%4— 6 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 5y— 9 
ME chou cae Gd 3%— 3% 
Copperas, ton ...... 13 09 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. s — 8% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 15 — 15% 
Te. wacceeeusa es 16%— 17 
Yellow Crude ..... 144— 15 
Hydrosulphite Cone... 233 — 25 
Leadj—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 133 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ih, 350 —.... 
Potassinm—RBichromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate crystals... 8 — 9 
Permangan, tech... 565 — 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 5144— 6 
Bichromate ....... 7—_— 7% 
Bisulphite, 35%... 150 —1 75 
OMNOD . covaween ses sm 8% 
Phosphate ........ 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 11 — 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused 3%— 4 
30% crystals .... 2y4— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech... 27 Sine ee 
Tin—Crystals ....... 386%— .... 
Bichloride. 50 deg. . 144%— .... 
ee, ee 53 —.... 
Pee 9 — 11 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
RE er re 387%— 3 62% 
Citric crystals 46 — 47 
Fermic, 90% ..... 11 — 12 
Lactic, 22% .... 5 — 6% 
. Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
ste Bi@42 de cars 100 —.... 
r ec. 3 eg. oe 
Spee ° 500 — 6 75 
oa” kal ds a elem 11 — 12% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars. 1550 —.... 
SE Aw cceduanwes sks — 389 





Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... 3 — 
Potash. carbonate, 80- 
_ eee 5%4— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%... ik— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% licht.. 1 37 — 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 132 — 1 55 
Ricarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 — 2 50 
Canstic. 76% per 
a, eee ee 15 — 4 30 
Contract, 100 Ib 2330 —.... 
es, SO Saw cawese 100 —1 2! 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Pustic: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 10 
Hematine, erystals ... 14 — 18 
a Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... 130 — os 
Logwood Extract, lq. 
=a 7— 8% 
RUE awe tee e 6 60 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
ee ON 26 vb weee:s 7— ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
Ns ie ae gee ea ce 5uy— 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
Ee 514— 6% 
Extract, stainless .. 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 3 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 
i | ae 15 — 16% 
Eee ee 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol _ sub- 
ere 55 — 60 
EE a aces 0 os 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ..... 30 — 32 
—_- lene Dia- - 
Paranitraniline ry 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3.... 13 — 14% 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

OE, viweewancees 125 — 1 40 
ME ehscenveete « %— ee 
es Wkcvedscess os 10% 

a Acid double 
DO os ana a eas 12 — 12% 
eases Red Oil, 50%. a 11 





Adhesive and Sizing Materials 





Sulyhnr Colors— 
Black 


20 — 81 
Albumen blood  do- Cink «omen... 9 ¢ 
a7 Fg Se ee  — 95 
Sas cada Shb ues 43 —_ 50 Blue, Navy ie eee 50 lees 66 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 DE tae cae teen's 37 — 60 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 492 — 5 12 CRO 6 aac Meme 8 — 1 50 
Gum. Britis - — 5 87 Green, olive ...... 25 — 50 
aa * EL 8 a ME a iates crs 45 —1 40 
Starch. corn, 100 Ib.. 412 — 4 32 Basic Colors— 
a a rs © ae 61% ee ee ee 90 —1 30 
eS . 9 — 10 ismark Brown.... 50 — 6 
Wheat 6%— 10 a caaps * 40 — 65 
api i - uschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
Ween BOE... 6.00 3% 5% = Malachite green Sa ine ke 
Methylene blue .... 100 — 1 40 
a Coal Tar Dyes Meths! WIOIEE: vce 90 — 115 
rec olors— 3, exc 500 — 6 00 
Rinck  (IT-acid) . 28 — 52 is ie 
as Soins FF. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
MWe, SF Bewccecse. 24 — 82 Acid Colors— 
— Sky, ordinary. a. oe Naphthol blue bik. ne 
a. t pager ees : e — 2 50 Napthlamine — black, 
Sue, 4 GI....... =a ME eee tie Galea 50 — 55 
ine Past RE Reiss 1 90 wee Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 400 
Blue. Solamine : ; o 2 + Nine Slee ere as 8 80 fe . oo 
—— Azurine a — & Induline (water sol- 
cee = set eeees 400 — 60 Ns ova ate'a 7% — 80 
seat as oy — 90 Soluble ae : oe — 3 75 
noe oe paws limp i tees». - ’ —— ceee 
Bren n, Congo R... 80 —.... Sulphone Blue R. 6o— 95 
eae Er teneeses = _ = Patent ,Biue A. 2 50 ae 
, a NES. 5 a0 Gwe ee a escorcin brown o — 90 
ones. Congo = —Teees Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Rennne ~~“ Beensa 1 =  coee Wool green S .. 84 — 1 70 
. Fast F....... —— 0 Orange II ........ a 
Red. Congo ...... 40 — 50 Orange GG crys... eo ==, cara 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 Acid Fuchsine 3s — 0 
a 40 60 Azo eosine G ..... 6 R2 
Benszo Purpurine, 10 “ —— — ace 2 ee a= 9 OF 
PT Tree re 125 —1 50 a SS 50 — 65 
Scariet. Wee. ‘we... aS aa 1.35 — 1 40 
Scarlet. { ee 145 — F. Light Yellow, 2 
Scarlet. &§ RS....:. 7m — ... G. ....; wayece see 7 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 —.... F. Light Yellow, 3 
Sa eS 1 30 con 4 OO G. cnc sereseccces 150 —.... 
Yellow chrvsophenine SO) an 4 Oe Naphthol, yellow . 135 — 1 40 
Yellow, Stillhene 99 — 95 Chrome Colors— 

Dezeioging, lore se atte we: 8 = 
US MN? i556 a10'@s 40 — 0 . ae 
| A a a Chrome Blue Black. 45 — :..- 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... Chrome Brown .. oo — 1 80 
Orange, developed... 250 —.... Chrome Green %& —1 % 
Primuline +++ im -1s ,_2oe 45 —1 10 

, wer. 7 Bi... 250 —.... — 
Seariet, Dev. ...... 250 — Synthetic 20% paste 5s — 17 
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Degumming in two to three hours without 
the slightest in- 
jury to the surface 
fibres, with a cost 
for labor, soap 
and steam not 
more than one- 
third the average 
cost. 

Rinsing and 
subsequent opera- 
tions require no 
further handling 
of the material. 





Circulating Means 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, New Jersey 


Incorporated in 1907 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


NOTTINGHAM CURD | 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


Flake Soaps 


AS as” aon 
NHN Ly 
ran NN SS 


Olive SOAP 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors % 





Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 


The style trend— 


is for heavier silks more ‘hand’ with rich draping 
effect Your weighting process 1s important and 
requires the proper materials. ‘The silicate popular 
with leading dyers is ‘Star’ Brand 


you samples and prices 


Let us send 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 


General Offices: Philadelphia 
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58° Sulphuric Acid 


Telephone 5471 
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ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS & SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL & COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 





ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Acetic Acid Battery Acid 


Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9914% pure sulphur 


and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and carbonizing. 
Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 
Works at South Lowell 








CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO, Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Mass. t- 


-: Providence, R. I. 
Hamilton, Ont. -t- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland. 





5S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


ROME SOAP MFG. Co. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


WRITE US FOR SS4MPLES 


AND QUOTATIONS 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


years’ experience in the selling and 
practical application of textile chem- 
icals, will have charge of the devel- 
opment and sales of these products. 
Until recently, Mr. Booth was the 
southern representative of National 
Oil Products Co., and had been previ- 
ously connected with Arabol Mfg. Co. 
His experience in this field will assure 
the textile mills of the development of 
a line of products which will fully 
meet their requirements. 

The Federal Phosphorus Co. is the 
largest producer in this country of 
high grade phosphoric acid and phos- 
phate salts by the electric furnace 
process. Other products manufac- 
tured by this company include ferro 
phosphorus, calcium carbide, aluminous 
oxide and silicon carbide. 


Wood Preserving Company 


Opens Charlotte Office 

Piedmont Wood Preserving Co., ot 
Augasta, Ga., has opened sales office 
at 202 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
with B. E. Barksdale in charge. The 
company is treating pine lumber, tim- 
ber, etc., with the zinc meta-arsenite 
wood preservative. 


| Business News 














Linde Air Products Plant at 
Akron 


A new plant of the Linde Air Prod 
ucts Co., located at 125 Settlement Street. 
Akron, Ohio, started producing oxygen 
on Sept. 11. This plant will supply 
the nearby demand for oxygen used 
in welding and cutting by the ox) 
acetylene process. The addition of this 
plant to the Linde chain brings the total 
up to 54. This plant will be operated 
under the direction of A. Deagon, super 
intendent. 


Day-and-Night Schedule on 
Torrington F.F. Needles 

The Torrington Company, manufac 
turers, among other products of full 
fashioned needles for the hosiery indus 
try, states that the demand for Torring- 
ton full fashioned needles has shown a 
marked increase each month since their 
introduction at the Knitting Arts Ex 
hibition in March of this year. The 
volume of orders for these needles has 
necessitated a day-and-night manufactur 
ing schedule 


W. B. Connor Co.. Ine., Buys a 
New Plant 

The W. B. Connor Co., Inc., with its 
subsidiary division, the General Air 
Filters Corp., is completely installed in 
its new plant recently acquired in Lin 
coln Park, N. J. 

The transfer from the old plant in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was finished by the 
end of September. 

Growth of business and expansion of 
manufacturing activities to include sev- 
eral new products made necessary the 
change to larger quarters. 

The new plant is situated on‘a 6% 
acre tract, 23 miles from New York 
City on the main line of the D. L. & W. 
railroad. It parallels.the main line from 
which a siding runs into the plant’s 
loading platform. The main building is 
of brick construction with a floor space 


of 20,000 sq. ft. It is modern in every 
respect. Equipment has been augmented 
by the addition of many new machines 

In this plant will be carried on the 
manufacturing of all the products of the 
two companies which include air clean- 
ing and conditioning equipment, steam 
traps, and the new Dubus Pump for 
viscous liquids. 

The New York office at 369 Lexing- 
ton Ave. will continue to function as a 
sales office while the executive head- 
quarters will be established at the new 
plant. 


Kaumagraph Holds Convention 

The annual convention of the 
Kaumagraph Company, manufacturers 
of trademark transfers and lithography, 
was held in New York City on Sept. | 
24 to 27. It was attended by the entire 
Kaumagraph sales force, including 
branch office representatives from all 
over the country. 

The specific purposes of this year's 
convention twofold. First, the 
sales force was given an opportunity to 
inspect Kaumagraph’s new plant in the | 
Graphic Arts Center. New York, pre- | 
viously described in these columns. The 
company had moved into these quarters 
on Sept. 1 and its salesmen were greatly | 
impressed with the increased facilities 
now available for the service of Kauma- 
granh’s clientele. 

The second purpose of the convention | 
was to acquaint the sales force of a 
new extension in the scope of Kauma- 
graph’s services. 


sales 


were 








Some time ago Kaumagraph added to | 
its extensive transfer business a com 
pletely equipped lithographic plant. 
Until now this division has specialized | 
in the production of hosiery packing. | 
3ut at the request of many customers 
Kaumagraph has been obliged to extend 
its services to the lithographinge of ad 
vertising utouts, folders, etc. } 

The volume of this work has grown 
so rapidly that Kaumagraph has added | 
new presses and has developed this end | 


} 
display, ¢ 


of their business to the point 
has become 


where it | 


an important part of their | 


service Ss. 

The high spot of the convention was | 
a dinner at the Hardware Club on Sept 
25. Addresses were made by Hugh R 
Monro, chairman; Trowbridge Marston, 
president; George M. Porges, vice 
president and sales manager, and T. H 
Miller, secretaryv-treasuret 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
Moves to Coraopolis, Pa. 

The Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. of | 
Homestead, Pa., has purchased a | 
modern plant located in the Narrows 
Run Road, Coraopolis, Pa., and | 
moved their factory and offices to the | 
new location. This plant was erected 
during the war. It is situated in a} 
narrow valley with heavily wooded | 
hills on either side. The grounds are 
well landscaped with flowers sur- 
rounding the buildings and lining the 
sides of the driveways leading to the 
plant, an unusual setting for a manu- 
facturing plant. With the plant, the 
company also secured one hundred 
and eight acres, a part of which is 
suitable for further expansion. 

Its original product, the Home- 
stead Quarter-turn Valve, has been 
augmented by the addition of the 
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Motors . i, . 


with push- ulton control 
at lower'cos 











Up to30 HP 


You can start Type AL Reliance Motors up to 30 h.p. with the simplest 
and lowest-cost push-button starters. You have the advantages of auto- 


matic control for the same paid for ordinary motors and 
compensators. 


money 


Time is saved in starting because push-buttons are placed where they 
are always handy. Money is saved on maintenance by eliminating com- 
pensator. The automatic starters require little attention and few 
replacements. 


Get Bulletin 1093 for details of Reliance Across-the-Line 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 
1060 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston, New York, Buffaio, Pittsburgh, Phiiadeiphia, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Detroit 


RELIANCE, MOTORS 


with Ball 
“THE THREE MUSKETEERS” 


Produce in Your Goods 


THE FINISH THAT COUNTS 


FULLITIN 


for perfec t Fulling 


Votors. 
CoO. 


Branches 





SCOUROLAN 


for perfect Scouring 


EBCOMULSION 


tor perfect Handle 


FULLITIN—differs from any other fulling com- 
pound on the market, in looks, in make up, in action. 
It eliminates the usual fulling troubles, such as mill 
wrinkles, stuck places, whiplashes, chafing. It simply 
kind of oil used to lubricate the stock, 
even mineral oil. 


absorbs any 


SCOUROLAN—Amalgamates with the lather in the 
washer and searches out the oil and oil spots, the 
grease and dirt the soap would fail to lift, making 
tor spotless goods, bright, clean, lustrous, fit for the 
dy ehouse. 


EBCOMULSION—fo: worsted and cotton, 
woven or knit fabrics—improves the quality of the 
fabric by giving it that soft kind handle so sought 
after. It imparts to all colors more body and bloom 
and increases tensile strength. 


wool, 


Let the Three Musketeers work for you 


A pm amas) ae 


INCORPORATED 
ea YORK, N.Y. 
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Distinguished for its high test and 


uniform quality—”" 


SODA ASH 


Soda Ash 


exacting re- 


Light 58% 
the 


WYANDOTTE 


has met 


DDO 


always 





| quirements of the Textile chemist. RK 
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Y High test 76% has been develope Vv 
V to meet the requirements of opera- V 
y tions necessitating special qualities V 
IN: 
Yj such as— ¥ 
KY RAYON — MERCERIZING v 
WY 
y BLEACHING — FINISHING y 
Vi V 
Y V 
Y / e. VY 
YY WYANDOTTE operates its | NV 
yj own limestone quarries, V 
M salt wells, coal mines, Y 
¥y | steamship lines, cooper- | VY 
y | age, foundries and ware- | y 
Yj | houses. | V 
-Ontro e Cc 
YY | Control of the source of Y 
y raw materials guarantees Y 
Vv | uninterrupted deliveries. VY, 
Vj Y 
y, MY 
hi e e « 
MY Michigan Alkali Co. y 
yi General Sales Department Y 
yi; 21 East 40th Street, New York V 
iN 7] 
Y| Chicago Office, 1316 South Canal Street Y 
y Also Manufacturers of SG 
NJ Calcium Chloride and Bicarbonate of Soda NM 
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The Rayon Year Book 
Is Coming 


Immediately following the Annual Rayon Issue 
of Textile World (Sept. 29) we will publish the first 
edition of the Rayon Year Book. 


It will be a book with permanent cloth binding and 
containing in general the following: 


1—Statistical information and forecasts on 
domestic and world rayon production 
and consumption. 

2—Technical articles on use of rayon in all 
types of textile products and on latest 
processing methods. 

3—Rayon tests, calculations, exc. 

4—Directory of world’s rayon producers. 


This Year Book is the result of an increasing and 
insistent demand for this class of information in 
permanent reference form. And the final good 
news is that the demand is so large we are able to 
make the price only $1.00 per copy. 


Send your orders in advance. Copies will be mailed 
immediately on publication. 


To Advertisers 






| A small number of advertising 
pages will be reserved in the Rayon 
Year Book limited to clients who 
have space in the Annual Rayon 
Issue (Sept. 29) of Textile World or 
those who are regular contract ad- 
vertisers throughout the year. De- 
tails on request. 





* 


~BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Publishers of Textile World | 
334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


| 
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Hovalco Blow-off Valve, Homestead 
Protected Seat Hydraulic Operating 
Valve and other standard and special 
valves. 

The growth in business resulted in 
a crowded condition of the shop and 
the recent addition to the line of 
products manufactured, of the Hy- 
pressure Jenny, a vapor cleaning 
machine, made it necessary to seek 
more factory space. 

The company expects to be thor- 
oughly established in its new home 
about Oct. 1, and after that date the 
new address of the company will be 
Coraopolis, Pa., where both the offices 
and manufacturing plant will be 
located. The business has been lo- 
cated in Homestead for 35 years. 





H. Brinton Co. Exhibit in Com- 


mercial Museum 


H. Brinton Co., 3700 Kensington 
\ve., Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
knitting machinery, is one of the new 
entrants in the exhibition of articles 
suitable for export at the Commercial 
Museum, 34th St., below Spruce. It is 
the intention of the museum to make 
the displays a meeting place for foreign 
buyers, several hundred firms already 
having merchandise in the large hall 
Display of the H. Brinton Co. will con- 
sist of the wide variety of products 
that may be manufactured on their knit- 
ting machines and is evidence of the 
greater attention being given to the ex 
port market by this and other American 
textile machinery manufacturers. 


Start Work on Standard Looms 
Plant at Spartanburg 


Pouring of concrete for the foundations 
of the Standard Looms, Inc., plant being 
built at East Spartanburg, S. C., has 
begun, and engineers in charge of con- 
struction expect to finish the buildings 
within three months. This plant, when 
completed, will have a capacity of 5,000 
looms a year, and is the first to be built 
in the South for the manufacture of 
looms on an extensive scale. Both cot- 
ton and silk looms, along with loom 
parts, will be manufactured. The plant 
will consist of a foundry 108 x 320 feet, 
and a machine shop 142 x 381 feet. A 
pattern shop and assembly room will be 
included. 


L. H. Meyers Moves to West- 
ville, N. J. 


L. H. Myers, manufacturer of textile 
ippliances and Pigeon compensating yarn 
tension devices, has moved from 2615 N. 
Third St., Philadelphia, to Westville, 
N. J. This concern is now occupying 
a new building which will permit them 
to more than triple their former output. 
l.. H. Myers, head of the firm is also 
president of the New-Matix Equipment 
Co., which has been moved to Westville, 
bein~ located in the same building with 
L. H. Myers. The New-Matix Equip- 
ment Co., manufacturers high speed air 
‘ompressors. 


C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc., Shamokin, 
Pa. This plant has resumed operations 
ind officials of the mill state a good 
volume of business has recently come to 
hand. Practically all of their old 
employes are back. 

Frederick Silk Co., Macungie, Pa. 
This concern is reported to be planning 
the installation of additional looms for 
he manufacture of broad silks. 
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Tribute to Wm. Whitman 


(Continued from page 187) 


papers on economic themes, which 
have been widely circulated. 

Mr. Whitman had _ wide-spread 
affiliations with the business and social 
life of New England. He has a mem- 
ber of the Arkwright Club, a life 
member of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union, 
the Boston Press Club, the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, National 
Geographic Society, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Nova 
Scotia Historical Society, the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, the American Geographic 
Society, and the New England His- 
toric-Genealogic Society, and others. 

But though Mr. Whitman had a 
wide acquaintance and was sought on 
many public occasions, his tastes and 
inclinations were domestic and he 
found his chief happiness in his beau- 
tiful Brookline home 

He was married on the 19th of 
January, 1865, to Jane Dole Hallett, 
who survives him. She was a native 
of Boston, but a descendant of dis- 
tinguished Loyalist families which 
left New York in 1783 at the close of 
the War of the Revolution and settled 
in St. John, New Brunswick. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitman have had eight 
children, of whom four sons and two 
daughters are living. His sons, Wil- 
liam Jr., Malcolm, Hendricks and 
Eben are associated with the William 
Whitman Company, Inc., and a son- 
in-law, Franklin W. Hobbs, is presi- 
dent of the Arlington Mills. 

The Funeral Service 

Funeral services were held last 
Saturday afternoon at St. Paul’s 
Church, Brookline, Mass., the Rev. 
William L. Clark, rector of the parish 
officiating, and the full choir chanting 
psalms. The honorary pallbearers 
were his four sons and two sons-in 
law, Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
the Arlington Mills, and J. Robertson 
Duff of Brookline. Serving as ushers 
were the following: Nelson A. Hal- 
lett, treasurer of the William Whit 
man Co.; Marland B. Hobbs of the 
\rlington Mills; Walter I. Badger, 
Walter A. Fuller, treasurer Manomet 
Mills and former secretary to William 
Whitman; William 
and Judge E. Dwight of Dedham, 
Mass. There was a large attendance 
of men and women who had been as- 
sociated with Mr. Whitman in his vari- 
ous enterprises and of men prominent 
in the textile and mercantile life of 
New England. The National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers was 
represented by former president 
Frederic C. Clark; vice president, 
Nathaniel Evans; secretary-treasurer, 
Walter Humphreys and assistant sec- 
retary, John B. McPherson. The Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Association was rep- 
resented by President Albert W. 
Elliott; former president William R. 
Cordingly, and secretary, F. Nathaniel 
Perkins. Burial was in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC NJ. 


Tel: Yassaic 
6660 - 6661 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling. Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CC. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 








Let this be your decision to send 
the Textile Clearing House that 
stuff ‘‘For Sale’ NOW 


list of 
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Men Wanted 


COTTON GOODS 


For the right man we believe we have an unusual opportunity. We 
are an old, established, substantial manufacturing company, possessing 
an excellent reputation as well as a modern cotton plant and an up-to- 
date finishing plant. The lines that we formerly manufactured are in- 
sufficient to take care of our capacity. We are looking for a man who, 
in his youth, spent some time in a finishing plant, who is familiar with 
the converting industry and who has a good, broad knowledge of the 
different things that can be made out of cotton cloth, especially special- 
ties. To such a man we offer the position of finding new lines for us 
and sharing in the profits of these new lines, while at the same time 
receiving a drawing account of a substantial nature. 





We are not looking for a man who wants a position merely for the 
drawing account but we are looking for a bright, alert man who has the 
proper background, who would appreciate and make the most of this 
opportunity. Substantial references required. State age, religion, nation- 
ality, and education, in making your reply. 


Address Adv. 560, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


DYEING AND FINISHING BUSINESS 
MANAGER WANTED 


Capable and experienced executive of a large and responsible Dyeing 
and Finishing Business in Cottons, Rayons and Silks. 


We would be interested in interviewing a party qualified in the Dye- 
ing and Finishing industry to accept a position calling for manage- 
ment and supervision of both production and sales. 


Address, giving qualifications and experience. 


Adv. 541, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


HELP WANTED 


Rayon Yarns: A large rayon distributor has an opening 
for.an energetic young man with some experience in con- 
verting and selling rayon yarns. Textile School education 


desirable. State age and experience. 


s Adv. 553, Textile World 
Fourth Ave., New York 





Unusual Opportunity WANTED 
W are looking for a man to ‘take oe d aia hi 
chavas’ of "wal oe te Sizing and Finishing 
and Finishing Departments S l 
efficiently organize same, who a esman 
had a wide experience it 
nal oad ; . 
of endeavor and who is anxious co hes _ well known line i 
succeed To the man with t i ni in I ra i State 
X\ y > 
personality and_ training who New York, New Jer und Pennsyl 
willing to assume responsibility vania ¢ strictly « 1ission basis 
cooperate with the managen Prefer man now handlir nor 
all times for the success petitive line and cal 
: , y | oni . } 

company, we offer a permanent a G silk anes and blea 
tion with salary commensurate finishing plants 
the success of hi jepartmen _ 

a Pe Address Adv. 526, Textile World 


dress replies to 


334 Fourth 
P. O. Box 1162, Boston, 


Ave., New York 





SELLING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted 


General overseer for small 
weaving and spinning plant 
in Pennsylvania. Must be 
State age, 
reference and 


For capable salesman—engi- 
neer familiar with cotton ma- 
chinery in the Southern field. 
Full details as to experience 
and connections should ac- 
company reply. 


expert finisher. 
experience, 
salary for immediate accept- 
ance. 


Address Adv. 550, Textile World, Address Adv. 554, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





CLEARING 
















September 29, 1928 


HOUSE 


Business Opportunities Business Opportunities 








James H. Hurley and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


LIQUIDATION SALES by 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
or by Private Sale 


We are organized to manage efficiently all the details of a private sale of manu- 
facturing property, in a unit, or in lots to suit purchasers, attending to the adver- 
tising, lotting of machinery, selling, collections and deliveries. 


When a business is no longer profitable, the earlier it is liquidated the 
better the results secured 


We are experts in selling manufac- 
turing property at public auction 


On request, a representative will call on you to discuss liquidation 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS, Inc. 


Real Estate and Insurance 
170 Westminster Street 


Established 1688 
Providence, R. 1. 








A.R. MacDonald, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL COUNSELLORS 


EMPLOYEE CONTRACT SYSTEMS 
INJUNCTION EXPERTS 


2358 GRAYBAR BLDG. Tel: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Lex. 3543-4 











SURPLUS YARNS 


We purchase yarns of all kinds. Large 
and small lots. Send samples, state price 
and quantity. 

SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 


Morrisville, Pa. 


We have fifteen set of woolen cards 
suitable for making merino yarns. 
Will be pleased to correspond with 
any one desiring this class of yarn. 
Write to H. H. Wood & Company, 
Lakeport, N. #4. 








Interested in large Job lots of Jute 
—— Do you read the 
Clearing House 


every week? 





yarn. Single and 2 ply. 
12 and No. 14. 


Address Adv. 347, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Men Wanted 


| | Men Wanted 


Wanted 
} 


nouses a 











By one of the largest silk 
TEXTILE CHEMIST DYER 
with a thorough knowledge of silk and 
ravon Give details of experience and 
salary 
Address Adv. 548, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


| Machinery Wanted | 


15 S & W—Model K Knitters, 
314”, 220 N—WANTED 
Advise price, serial numbers and attach- 

ments 
Address Adv. 547, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


de line of Rayon underwear for 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Western states especially 


a women 


» a producer. Good commission. 


MURRAY KNITTING COMPANY 
Green St., Salt Lake City, Utah 







WANTED 


24 gauge backing burrs for Tomp- 
kins knitting machines. 


Address Adv. 549, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


Merrow Machines 60-W.D. State C. & K. Webbing Looms, 8 to 12 


Wanted 


serial numbers. 
condition. 
Address Adv. 559, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Must be in good space, for 4” webbing. 
Address 


J. B. WHITEHEAD 
Bogart, Georgia 








